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The Journal of Facts, as its name imports, is intended to form a 
record of the most valuable additions to the knowledge of the age. The 
materials for this new department of the itondon Magazine will be 
diligently sought for in such of our own periodtical works as are devoted 
to matters of science and art, to natural history, to rural and domestic 
economy. In selecting any ?iciJ fact from these very uscHil and iin- 
])ortant works, the greater number of which are conducted in a manner 
highly creditable to our country, *we shall uniformly give our authori- 
ties ; so that the reader who is anxious to follow up the enquiries to 
which any scattered paragtll|^h may lead, may be conducted, without 
difticidty, to publications which systematically trpat of matters which 
we have selected pi^ncipally because they appear of conversational in- 
terest. 1\\ foreign works, we have most voluminous collections, from 
which we may gather whatever appears to us most striking and popular. 
The various journals of Germany, France, and Italy, offer- a mine but 
little explored by those wjio cater for the public of this country. It is 
quite remarkable how inciefatigabiy the writer^ and coini)ilcrs of other 
nations labour to collect a great body of facts in every department of 
knowledge — many, indeed, very ^^rthless and pt'rishable, buV others of 
a highly important and enlivening character, like Bulletin IJnii^crsel of 
Franct:, a monthly publication, avesaging 700 or 800 octavo pages, is a 
most valuable storehouse of every new fact that is culled into light liy 
the communication of mind throughout the world. When an authority 
is not given, the information is derived from our own sources. 

The merit to which we shall aspire in this department, which we 
ho])c to render as iRteresting as it will be useful, will be the humble 
one of judicious selection. The subjects will be such as will instruct 
and amuse the general reader; for it must he obvious that the scien 
titic student, in any branch of knowledge, can only look at this record 
as an index-hand, pointing to the sources from which wo derive our 
desultory information. It has been found necessary to classify the 
subjects of which the Journal of Facts is composed. The following 
division appears to us the most advantageous — 

$ 1. Natural Philosophy. 

§ 2. Natural Histoxy. 

$ 3. Medical Science. 

$ 4. Agncultpre and Rural Economy. 

is fj. Horticulture. ^ . 

§ G, Domestic Economy. • 

§ 7. Mechanical and Useful Arts. 

} 8. Fine Arts. 

§ 9. Antiquities. 

$10. General Literatuz^ ayd Education. 

$ 11. Naval and Military Economy. 

$ 1 2. Geography, Statistics, and Public Economy. 

We hi^'c only to observe, in conclusion, that the*iirst number of a 
work which will be compiled from very scattered materials, must be 
necessarily very imperfect ; and to add that, as our anangcrneiits be- 
come more mature (particularly in the establishment of Original 
respondents), we shall be able to produce greater novelty and variety. 

Journal of Facts. B 
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{ I. NATtTRAii Philosophy. ^ 

Encke'js Comet. — ^The comet, denominated Encke's comet, which is now 
cn^ossing the public mind generally, and the scientific world in particular, 
has justly claimed and received the careful attention of astronomers, since 
its appearance in 1818 engaged Professor Encke to consider the elements 
of its orbit. He was enabled to identify it with a comet described by Messrs. 
Mechain and Messier in 1786, in the constellation Aquarius; also with a 
comet discovered in 1 795 by Miss Herschel in the constellation Cygnus : 
and with the comet in 1805. The investigation of the diligent professor 
enabled him to foretel its re-appearance in 1822, and to state the probability 
of its not being observable in our climate. This anticmation was realized 
by the fortunate circumstanje of the attachment of Sir Thomas Brisbane to 
astronomical pursuits, who was then governor of New South Wales, and 
had fitted up an observatory there, and provided himself with the able as- 
sistance of Mr. Rumker. The latter gentleman ajjpears to have discovered 
the phenomenon on June 2, 1822; and his accurate obsei'vations afforded 
Encke the means of reconsidering the true elements of the comet's orbit, 
and with additional confidence lb compute its return for 1825. This oc- 
curred as was expected ; the fresh data afforded by that return were care- 
fully collated by the professor to enable* aim still more satisfactorily to define 
the orbiti and with increased confidence to predict its return this year. It 
was first observed by Mr. South on Gcluber 30, 1828. This comet affords 
particular inlerost to the mind of the astronomer, though it does not offer a 
splendid object to his eye. Its orbit is an ellipsis of comparatively small 
dimensions, wholly within the orbit of Jupiter; its period is about three 
years and three-tenths, — a much shorter period than has hitherto appeared 
due to any other comet, with the exception of one set.i in 1770, which did 
not satisfy, as far as observation has been able to show, the prediction of the 
period of five years and a half which was attributed to it. In the opinion of 
Kncke and other astronomers, the comet which is now visible may afford an 
opportunity of proving that the hejavens oppose a resisting medium to the 
motion of bodies. This subject has been discussed in the Transactions of 
file Astronomical Society of I.ondon, by the able mathematician Masotti ; 
and that gentleman offers strong reasons for considering comets capable of 
affoixling a demonstration of a resisting medium in the heavens, though 
planets may give no indication of it. Another comet which encourages the 
anticipation of nineh astronomical gratification, is one which Biela dis- 
covered Februaiy 27, 1826, and which was afterwards seen by Gambart and 
others. It seems to possess .similar claims to tlie attention of astronomers 
as that of Encke, it being conceived to revolve about the sun in about six 
years seven-tenths, and to be the some as the comet which appeared in 1772 
and that which appeared in 1806. Encke's comet will be in its perihelion, by 
compulation, on 10th January, 1829 . — Companion to the Almanac. 

Comet of 1811. — ^According to (he recent calculations of the Ih-ofessor 
Tiamheili, of the University of Dorpat, the comet so ^ong visible in the 
year 1811 was 57} times smaller than the sun, but 17 times bigger than 
Jupiter, 25,104 times bigger than our globe, 1,255,000 times bigger than the 
moOn, while its orbit exceeds that of all the planets of our solar tyrstem put 
|ogether. — L&pzm^er Literatur Zeitung. 

Affection of the Magnetic NeecUe during Earthtmakee . — On the 23d of 
Februoiy, 1828, in the coal-mine of Wiesh, near Muhlheim on the Ruhr, 
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at 15i> feet below the levd of the Hea« 410 feet from the surface of the soil, 
and at tlie distance of 1,400 feet from the entrance shaft, the cn^neer Zobel 
being engaged in making an admeasurement with the compass, the needle 
became so violently agitated that it was impossible to use it in measuring 
angles. The extent of the oscillations from north to soutli amounted to 180°, 
in some of them the needle dipped. This statu of the needle continued from 
fifteen to twenty minutes. , 

It afterwards appeared that, an earthquake h^ been felt on the surface at 
the same moment that the needle Ifad been thus affected. It is also singular 
that this earthquake had not bein felt in a single one of tlw many mines 
which extend from Muhlheim eastward to the vicinity of Unna, by any of 
the two thousand five hundred mhiers at work in them, while the moijk was 
strong at Essen, les.s violent at Bochum, and very feeble at Bortmund, where 
two shocks in the direction from west to east had been felt. — Antologia di 

Firenze. 

• 

Compontion of Hail Stones. — ^On analysing sm^ stones inclosed in hail 
which fell^n the circle of Sterlitamak, in the jjovemment of Orenburg, in 
182 i>, they were found to contain in a hundred parts, of red oxide of iron 
70.00, of oxide of manganese 7.r>0, magnesia (».2r>, alum 3.75, flint 7.50, 

sulphur and waste CjM, -^Bulletin Universal. 

• 

The Winds. — It may^e slated as a rule without exception, that the west 
winds are more frequent than the east. But th^ west winds diminish more, 
and more in proportion as the CQntre of the continent is approached : they 
are more frequent in England, Hijland, and France, than in Drtimark, and 
in thj greatest part of Germany : they are of more frecpient occurrence in 
the last mentioned countries than ir# Sweden and lUissia. In London, the 
east winds (N.Pl, E., S.E.) are to the west winds (N.W., W., S.W.) as 1 4 s 
to 1.7; at Amsterdam, as 1 to l.G; at Sopmlmoer dfi I to 1.0; at Copen- 
hagen as 1 to 1.5, at Stockliolm as I to 1.4; at Saint Petersburg as 
I to 1.3. 

Tiic west winds Wow from the direction of the south point in propor- 
tion as the Atlantic sea is approached : towards the middle of the continent 
they blow more nearly from the direct w^est quarter, or from N.W. The 
north winds appear to increase as we go eastward. Among the winds w^hich 
blow from the west, that of the S.W. quarter is most prevalent in England, 
Holland, and France: the direc^twest predominates in Denmark, and in the 
greater part of Germany ; at Moscow the N.W. is most prevalent ; at St. 
Petersburg and Stockholm, the noilh wind is much more frequent than in 
the more western parts of Europe. 

In the westem and central parts of the north of Europe, such as England, 
France, Denmark, Germany, Norway, the west winds are much more fre- 
quent during the summer than during the winter and spring. This does not 
appear to be the case in Sweden or Russia. During wintijf, tbe point from 
which the western winds blow inclines t*» the soutli ; they are more direct 
and more northern in the summer. This rule, however, does not appear to 
extend to the eastern parts of Europe. — Bull. Univ. ' 

Sdqptific Voyage. — l 4 etters have been received from Captain Henry 
Foster, commanding his majesty's brig Chanticleer, dated Monte Video, 
September 22, unto which time all thefs<^ntific objects of the voyage had 
proceedt d very satisfactorily. The meridian distances had been determined 
between Falmouth and Funchal, Teneriflfe, St. Antonio, St. Paufs Koe.k 
near tln^equator, the island of Fernando Noronha, and between the latter 
and Cape Frio, Kio de Janeiro, St. Catherine's, and Monte Video, at which 
latter place a .satisfactory series of pendulum experiments was complelt;d, not^ 
withstanding an intemiption in the midst of them from a false alarm in the 
garrison or fort, who were in hourly expectation of an attack from 

B 2 • 
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Buenos Ayreans. The Chanticleer expected to sail about the beginning of 
October towards the south, in the further prosecution of the objects of the 
voyage. — Hampshire Telegraph, * 

^ f 

§ 2. Natural History, 

f • 

The Amal Spider. — ^The cobwebs which are found occasionally floating 
in the air, alighting on the face and person as we walk, in threads of finest 
texture, and which are observable more e^kpecially in dewy mornings, at cer- 
tain seasons, overspreading the fields withhi tissue charged with pearly glo- 
bules sparkling in the sun\s rays, are the work of vast numbers of aerial 
spideits, which descending during the night to imbibe the moisture, weave 
among the blades of gi*ass the webs which collect the dew. The cause of 
the rising of this insect and its web into the air, since its specific gravity 
considerably exceeds that of the atmosphere, has been variously explained. 
Mr. Blackwall, in an address to the Linnean Society, professes to account 
for the ascent of the threads by ascribing it to the efiect of warm cur- 
rents of air emanating from the surface ot the ground. Mr. JoWn Murray 
combats this doctrine, and accounts for the phenomenon in these floating 
webs on electrical principles. The following is the substance of his obser- 
vations on this interesting insect, in the Mi^azine of Natural History,” 
of November last. During the day these aerial spiders, according to the. 
^electrical state of the atmhsphere, either rise in a vertical direction, (and 
that rapidly or slowly, as they are aficcted by the same electrical circum- 
stances,) oi they float at* angles more or^/ss inclined to the horizon, or on a 
parallel wjth its plane. They have the power of propelling their threads in 
a similar variety of directions, cither inemot ionless air, or in an atmosphere 
agitated by the wdnds ; or even against the wind, the threads preserving in- 
variably tlie direction in which they are propelled, and never intermingiing ; 
and sometimes a pencil of threads, presenting the appearance of a divergent 
brush, is propelled. On comparing these operations of the insect with the 
electrical state of the atmosphere, the following corresponding results are 
observable : — when the air is in a positive state, as in clear and fine weather, 
the spider makes his ascent most easily and rapidly : when it is weakly 
positive, he rises with difficulty, to a limited altitude, and with but slight in- 
clination of the propelled threads above the plane of the horizon ; wdiile 
when the negative electricity prevafis, as in cloudy weather or on the ap- 
proach of rain, be is altogether unable to ascend ; so also as towards even- 
ing the positive electricity of the air becomes feeble, and during the night 
changes to negative, ihen the spiders descend to the earth. With regard to the 
habits of this little aeronaut in other respects, Mr. Murray says, lie is greedy 
of moisture, though otherwise abstemious ; its food is perhaps peculiar, 
and only found in tlie superior regions of the sky ; like the rest of its tribe, 
it is doubtless carnivorous, and may subserve some highly important pur- 
pose in the economy of l^ovidencec such, for instance," as* the destruction 
of that truly formidable, though almost microscopically minute insect, the 
Fiiria infernalis, whose wound is slated to be mortal. Its existence has 
been indeed questioned, but by no means disproved ; that, and some others, 
injurious to man, or to the inferior creation, may be its destined prey, and 
thus our little aeronaut, unheeded by^ the common eye, may subserve an im- 
portant good. — Mag. of Nat. Iliilt. c 

Vegetable Origin of SiUi. — ^The parenchyma of the white mulberry is 
composed of a tissue of beautiful white fibres of silk, much r^embling 
China silk, which would lead us to the inference tha^ silk is a vegemble, not 
an animal product, that is to say, that the basis of the material, in its proxi- 
mate foiyn, is derived from the vegetable kingdom, though the spinning of 
its substance into a lengthened thread is entirely due to the mechanical 
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functions of the silkworm. The silk tissue of the mulberry becomes very 
obvious by breaking some decayed twigs of two or three years’ growth. — 
Gard, Mag, 

Prognostics of the Weather, — clouds in the west, at sunset, espe- 
cially when they have a tint of purple, portend tine weather. The reason of 
which is, that the air, when dry, refracts more red or heat-making rays ; 
and as dry air is not perfectly transparent, fMby are again reflected in the 
horizon. A copper or yellow sunset generally foretc^Us rain ; but as an in- 
dication of wet weather approachi|ig, nothing is more certain thap the halo 
around the moon, which is proc^ced by the precipitated winter; and the 
larger the circle the nearer the clouds, and consequently the more ready to 
fall. The old proverb is often cor^-ect ; 

A rainbow in the morning is the shepherd’s warning : 

A rainbow at night is the shepherd's delight. 

A rainbow can only occur when the clouds, containing or depositing the 
rain, are opposite to the sun ; and in the evening tlje rainbow is in the east, 
and in the morning in the west ; and as our heavy rains in this climate arc 
usually brought by the westerly wind, a rainboV in the west indicates that 
the bad weather is on the road, by the wind, tons ; whereas the rainbow in 
the east, proves that the rain in these clouds is passing from us. When the 
swallows fly high, tine weather is to be expected or continued ; but when 
they fly low arid close to the grdund, ram is almost surely approaching. 
Tins is explained as follows : Swallows pursue tjie Hies and gnats, and flies 
and gnats usually delight in warm strata of air ; and as w arm air is lighter, * 
and usually moister, than cold air,^wnen the warm shata of our air are hifjh, 
there is less chance of moisture being thrown down from them by the mix- 
ture with cold air ; but when the warm and moist air is close to tile surface, 
it is almost certain that, as the colcf air flows down into it, a deposition of 
water will take place. — Edin, Neu^ Phil, Journ, . * 

Natural stocking with Fish of Ponds on Hills, — The large water-beetle, 
which is in the habit of fet'ding upon the spawn of fish, occasionally in the 
evening climbs up the stems of rushes. See,, out of the water, sufficiently 
liigh to enable it to take wing ; in these circumstances it has been caught, 
and, putting it into w'aler, has been found to give out the spawn with which 
it had gorged itself previous to taking flight, Imth in a digested and undi- 
gested "state, — so that, on trial, it has been found that it produced fish of 
various kinds.— New Phil, Journ. 

The Nuthatch,— Thkt Nuthatch (SitlaEuropaea) isalittle ash-coloured bird 
rarely to be seen : it is thick in form, and heavily built, with large feet, scanso- 
rial, but not of that construction peculiar to perfect clirabingbirds, tbetoes being 
placed three forwards and one backwards : the beak is uncommonly large 
and strong for so small an animal, perfectly straight and somewhat w'cdge- 
shaped, exhibiting, when view’ed laterally, much of the abrupt truncation so 
well adapted for breaking hard substances, to be observed in that of the 
woodpecker. He penetrates with facility the shells of nuts and extracts the 
kernel ; he is most remaikable, however, for his habit of tapping, which is 
loud enough to be heard at a furlong distance. ()ne of these little birds 
being wounded and caught, was placed in a cage by his captor, Imt showed a 
fierce ‘temper, impatient of confinement, and soon fell a victim to his irrita- 
bility. During a night and day, which*liit confinement lasted, his tapping 
labour w as incessant, and after occupying his prison for that short .space 
only, be left the wood-work pierced and worn like worm-eaten tii^ber. His 
impatiei^e at his situation was excessive, his ctlorts to escape were iinremil- 
ted, and aisplayed much intelligence and cunning ; he was fierce, and fear- 
les^y familiar, and voracious of the food placed before him. At the close df 
the second day, he sunk under the combined effects of his vexation, assiduity. 
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Rnd voracity. His hammering, says a correspondefit of the * Maifazine 
of Natural History,' whence we have derived these particulars, “ was iiecu- 
liarly laborious, for he did not peck as other birds do, but grasping his hold 
with his immense feet, he turned upon them as upon a pivot, and struclc with 
the whole weight of his body* Ihus assutning the appearance, with his entire 
form, of the head of a hammer, or, as I have sometimes seen birds on me- 
chanical clockfif, made to strike the hour by swinging on a wheel." — Maga^ 
zine of Natural History, * 

Medicinal Qualities of tho Violet. — ^Tlie medicinal qualities of the violet 
order lie in tte» roots, wnich contain, in allithe varieties, in a greater or less 
ilegree, emetic properties. One of the qiecacuanhns is the root of a T3razi- 
lian vk)let. — Magazine of Natural History, 

Production of Cotton. — Cotton is furnished by the fibrous threads in which 
the seeds of the gossyi>ium of the order of malvacea*, are enveloped — 
These threads, when examined by the microscope, will be seen to be finely 
toothed, which explains the cause of their adhering together with greater 
facility than those of bonibaxr and several apocynem, which are destitute of 
teeth, and which cannot be spun into tliread without an admixture of cotton. 

' — Magazine of Natural History, 

Carrier Pigeon, — Mr. Audubon, the American correspondent of the 
Magazine of Natural History, says he has shot tfce passenger pigeon of 
^America (columba niigratonia), during his huntirtg excursions throiigJi the 
forests ; and, on dissection, found its ^oinach full of fresh rice, wliich, to 
have resisUfd the digestive ynocess, miuf have been swallowed not many 
hours preepding its death, but could not rfave been obtained within 800 miles 
of the pliute where it was killed. — Magaq^ine of Natural History. * 

^Singing birds ff the Old and New World , — It is a very unfounded no- 
tion, that in tlie New^ World the brilliant hues of the birds take the place of 
the power of song. On the contrary, it w ould appear from WiImui’s Ame- 
rican Ornithology, that the American song birds are infinitely more nume- 
rous than those of Eiirojie, and many of IhmsuperiortTour most celebrated 
songsters. — Magazine of Natural History, 

Source of Salt in Sea Water, — It has been supposed by some naturalists, 
that the salt in the sea has been gradually augmented by saline particles 
brought into it by rivers, but this cguse is totally inadequate to exjdain the 
immense (juantity of salt existing in the whole mass of the ocean. If the 
average depth or the sea be ten miles, and it contains two and a half j)er 
cent, of salt, were the water entirely evaporated, the thickness of the saline 
residue would exceed 1000 feet. — UakmvelCs Introduction to Geology, 

Non-existence of II uman Fossils, — The remarkable fact, that no vestiges 
of human remains have been discovered with those of the more ancient in- 
habitante of the globe, is at present fully confirmed ; nor have any fossil 
iKTnes of monkeys been liilherlo fouiAI. ' The vast diluvial beds of gravel and 
clay, and the upper strata in Asia, however, have not yet been scientiilcally 
explored, and both sacred and profane writers agree in regartUng the tem- 
jierate regions of that continent as Uie cradle of the human race. — Magasim 
of Natural History, •- 

Igneous Origin of Granite, — ^The ^indications of the present existence of 
subten*anean lire l)eneath the granite of the Alps and of Auvergne in France, 
and, according to Humfioldt, in the Andes, would render it probable that tlie.se 
rocks are of igneous** origin ; and the near connection there appear| to exist 

S itween granite and other rocks allied to volcanic rocks, te^s to* confirm 
is opinion. The granite of the Alps rises in nearly vertical beds, which 
have bcAi devatedi together with the secoudaiy strata, alter the of 
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the latter ; wHereas in aomc parts of Endand, the granite and the slate asso- 
ciated with it, though rising in derated lieds like those of the Alps, arc co- 
vered by horizontal secondary strata, which must have been deposited afttr 
the elevation of tlie piimaiy beds, *110000 it is to be inferred, that the granite 
of England is more ancient tlian thtd of the Alps. — Bakewdte Geolo^. 

« Fbssil Remains of ancient Creations.^ A gi^t change appears to have 
taken place in the condition of our planet affer the deposition of the coal 
strata ; for the upper secondary strata contain pHncipally the remains of ma- 
rine animals, and it is in these sbaata that the bones of vertebrated animals 
are first distinctly observed. AiQong these we find the bones of *the 
monsters of an ancient creation, whose extraordinary forms art! still more as- 
tonishing than their immense magnitude. Some of these animals of tlie 
saurian or lizard tribe attained the length of forl^^ feet or more, and {h)peai*, 
from the structure of the teeth and the organs of motion, to have united to 
the voracity of the crocodile, the power of aartiiig through the water on their 
prey with inconceivable rapidity. Others had necks so long, tliat when ex« 
tended out of the water they must have resembled immense hydras. — Bake^ 
weU's Geology. • 

The Ichneumon Fly^Provision by Nature for the destruction of the 
Caierpillar. — ^There are several species of Ichneumon which make thinnings 
among the caterpillars of the calxiage butterfly. The process of one species 
is this: while the caterpillar is feeding, the ichneumon fly hovers over it, 
and, with its piercer, perforates the fatty parif of the caterpillar’s back in 
many places, and in each deposits m egg, by memis of the two pails of tliS 
sheath uniting together, and thus terming a tube down which the egg is con- 
vey ojl into the perforation made by the piercer of the fly. The ^caterpillar, 
unconscious of what will ensue, Iteeps feeding on, until it changes into a 
chrysalis ; while in that torpid state, the eggs of the ichneumon are hatched, and 
the interior of the body of the caterjiillar serves as food for the calerpillaxs 
of the ichneumon fly. When these have fed their accustomed time, and are 
about to change into the pupa state, they, by an instinct given them, attack 
the vital part of th^l cateqiillar (a most woiiderful economy in nature, that 
this process should be delayed until they have no more occasion for 
food). They then spin themselves minute ciLses within the body of the ca- 
terpillar ; and instead of a butterfly coming forth (which, if a female, would 
have probably laid six hundred eggs,^ thus producing as many caterpillars, 
whose food would be the cabbage), *a race of these little ichneumon flics 
issues forth, ready to perform the task assigned them, of keeping witlun due 
limits those fell destroyers of our vegetables. — Gilts Technological Repository. 

Modern Falconry, — ^A race of Falconers have for many years existed in 
the vUlage of Falconsward, near Bois-le-Duc, in Holland, whence the wholes 
of Europe has been supplied : for want of encouragement, however, the race 
has become almost extinct, and the only one now living is JoJiu Pells, 
in the service of John Dawson Downes, Esq., of Old Gunton Hill, Suffolk.'— 
Sir John Sebright's Observaimts on Htxwking. 

Hawking is still practised in Italy, but without pomp, and chiefly we be- 
lieve in the capt.ui*e of small birds, of which, as is well known, the consump- 
tion In that country is great. Sir John observes, that the slight falcon takes 
up his abode every year, from Octobet and November until tlie spring, upon 
Westminster AAl)ey, and other churche^in the metropolis ; and that this is 
well known to tlie London pigeon- fanciers, from the great havoc they make 
in their flights. 

WhOT tutored, it seems they will touch no such ignoble game ; as we learn 
from an experiment, which, according to the Brighton Gazette, was very rc- 
oenfly ma^ by the Duke of St Albans, on the downs of Brighton, where iiis 
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Grace wishing to try his hawks with pigeons instead of partridges, the birds 
refused to act, and all the incentives and decoys resorted to, to induce them 
to make a prey of the pigeons, were vain. 

Supmor Intelligence of the Dog and Elephant. — ^Tiie dog is the only 
animal that dreams ; and he and the elephant the only animals that under* 
stand looks : the elephant is the only animal that, besides man, feels ennu\; 
the dog, the only quadruped that has been brought to speak. Leibnitz bears 
witness to a hound in Saxony, that could speak distinctly thirty words. — Me^ 
dical Gazette, 

Capamty o/JJVisjgroe#. —Professor Blumehbach possesses a little library of 
works written by negroes, from which it appears, he says, that there is not a 
single ^department of taste or science in which some negro has not distin- 
guished himself. — Med. Gaz, 

Brute animal Hay-makers. — Marmots, in the strictest sense, make hay ; 
they bite off* the grass, turn it, and dry it in the sun. It is reported that they 
use an old she marmot a cart. She lies on her back, the hay is heaped on 
her belly, and two others drag her London Medical Gazette. 

Diffusion of Stmls in the Violet — ^The seeds of this natural order of 
plants arc contained in a capsule of a single loculament, consisting, however, 
of th»’ee valves. To the inner part of each of these valves the seeds are 
attached, and remain so for some time after the halves, in the process of 
ripening, have separated anfi stood open. 1'he influence of the sun's heat, 
Tiowcver, causes the side§ of each valv^to shrink and colLipse, and in this 
state the ed^ges press firmly upon the sfiri, which from being before appa- 
rently irrcjgilar in its an*angement, comes into a straight line. The steels, 
are not only extremely smooth, polishuiJ, and shining, but regularly egg- 
shaped ; so that, when pressed upon by the collapsing edge of the valve, it 
slides gradually down the sloping part of the seed, and throws it with a jerk 
to a considerable distance. There is another part of the contrivance of 
nature, for the same puipose, in the Violuceae, worihy of remark. Before 
the seed is ripe, the capsule hangs in a drooping posifcioii, with the perist- 
ing calyx spread over it like an umbrella, to guard it from the rain and dews, 
wliich would retard the process of ripening ; but no sooner is the ripening 
completed, than the capsule becomes upright, with the calyx for a support. 
This upright position appears to be intended by nature to give more effect 
to the valvular mechanism for scattering the seeefs, as it thus gains a higher 
elevation (in some cases more than an inch) from which to project them ; and 
1 his will give it, according to the laws of ijrojectiles, a very considerable in- 
crease of horizontal extent. — Rennie. 

Influence of Trees on Climate. — ^The cutting down of forests, particularly 
on high grounds, has been remai*ked to diminish the (juantity of rain, by 
diminishing, it is supposed, the attraction for clouds. The fact, however it 
may be explained, has been ascertaij^ed on a large scale in America. In 
Kentucky, for example, many brooks are pointed out which now fail in 
summer, a thing which was unknown twenty or thirty years ago. In New 
.lorsey, where the woods have been more extensively cleared, some streams 
have been altogether dried up. On the contrary, many streams iq the 
"United States have rather increased since the clearing of the woods; be- 
cause, though the quantity of rain#n^ be possibly dininished, the compact 
bed of forest leaves formerly retained the water on the surface, and exposed 
it to rapid evaporation ; whereas the tillage which has been introduced, 
allows the water to penetrate to some depth, and to afford a more pexynanent 
supply for springs and streams. — Rennie. 

}iffeots p" Climate on Human and Vegetable Li*e. — Where the spruce 
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and Scotch pines, and where bushes will not succeed, the nature of man 
seems equally defective. He sinks in the struggle with necessity and the 
climate. — Von Buck's Lapland, 

« 

This rule, however, is by no means without its exception. Mr. Harwood, 
arguing from the elfects of the atmosphere in the vicinity of the sea, which, 
as he says, containing a portion of the muriates over which it has passed, is 
favourable to animal, but pernicious to vegetable, life, draws the conclusion, 
too general, certainly, that the air best adapted to vegetation is unpropitious 
to animal life, and vice versa. In Aict, it may well be doubted if mature has 
fixed any general rule ; since ddly experience proves that difterent species 
of animals, even different races of the same species, are variously affected 
by the same air. » • 

Method of finding the Course of the Air when the Wind is still, — Place 
a basin of water in a free exposure, throw a red hot cinder into it, and 
observe how the smoke which it produce inclines. Sailors throw a piece 
of live coal into the sea for the same purpose ; and idso wet a finger, hold 
it up in the air, and then by feeling which p^rt becomes (by evaporation) 
cool, they judge of the direction of the current of air. An instrument on 
the last principle has been invented by Dr. B. M. M. Forster. — Mec. Miig, 

Excessive fall of Rain. — At Joyeuse, in the department of the Ardeche, 
during October, IS‘27, rain, thirty-six inches depth, fell within eleven 
days ; and on the 9th of that month, twenty-nine and a tpiarter inches fell* 
within the space of tv^() hours. Tin? barometer remained nearlv stationary, 
at two or three lines below the me;^ altitude, notwithstanding the continu- 
atioi^^ of the most violent thunder and lightning during the whole time. — 
Afinales de Chimie, 

9 

Swarms of Butterjlies. — x\ii immemse swarm of butterflies, of tiie species 
called the Painted l^.ldy, the Belle Dame of the French, the Papilio cardiii 
of Linnsr?us, forming a column of from ten to fifteen feet broad, was observed 
in the district of Gra/iclson, Gantoii de Vaud. Thciy traversed the country 
with peat rapidity, from north to south, all flying onwards low, equally 
and closely together, and not turning from their course on the approach of 
other objects. 

The fact is the more singular, as the caterpillars t»f the Vanessa cardui 
arc not gregarious, but aie sulitary*froni the moment they are hatched. 
Professor Bonelli of Turin, however, observed a similar flight of the same 
species of butterflies in tlie end of the March preceding their appearance at 
Grandson. Their flight was also directed from south to north, and their 
numbers were immense. At night the flowers were literally covered 
with them. Towards the 29th of March their numbers diminished, but 
even in June a few still continued. They have been traced from Coni, lla- 
conni, Susa, &c. A similar flight of butleiilies is recorded, at the end of 
the last century, by M. Lochc, in the^Memoirs of the Academy of Turin. 
During the whole season, those butterflies, as w'oll as their larvae, were very 
abundant, and more beautiful than usual. — Mun. de Id Socirte de Ehys. et 
do Hist Nat de Genlve. 

Discovery of Lignite in Russia. — A mass of fossil wood has been dis- 
covered l)y M. Lichfeldt, on^one of llu^gi^fs of the Danube, named 'Yalpoiig, 
about fifty verst J from the fortress of Ismael. This fossil wood may become 
of great importance in that part of Russia, now entirely deprived of forests. 
The lignite is found in the form of fossile masses, of»a greyish colour, but 
passing^n the lower portions into a deep black. In the upper parts are 
found quantities of the dehris of wood, covered with bark, white, thick, afld 
friable ; the pieces pressed one upon another, and intermixed with Ute husks 
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of grain. The wood, according to M. Lichfeldt, is that of the lime tree. It 
lies nearly horizontal between coarse sand and calcareous cldy ; the first in 
form of a wall, and the latter servinsr as a roof. Here many shells are found. 
The sand is separated from the stratum^ oV lignite by about six inches of a 
resinous clay, in the lower part of wfiich a great number of shells of dif- 
ferent sorts are found. The cla^ which covers the lignite is very slaty, and 
where th^ come in contact, ah infinite number of small shells occur, chiefly 
Donax, Cardiura, and Turbd. Over this lies an argillaceous sand even to 
the roots of the green sward. It is everywhere accompanied by plastic clay, 
— Gomoi Joufnol. I 

Beavers on the Severn. — About a mile to the north of Worcester, a little 
brook Winters the Severn, called Baboumcf, or Beaverbourne, to the present 
day, from the beavers (Castor Fiber) that formerly inhabited the brook ; a 
little island in the Severn, near the spot, is still known as the Beaver island ; 
and, higher up the stream of the Severn, is a flat green island, called Bcvm'- 
mje^ which also gives its name to an adjoining hamlet. How late the beavers 
remained here is unknown ; Jmt the Severn was not navigable near Wor- 
cester in early times, from the weirs and rapids that obstructed its course. 
GiraJdus states that beavers were very scarce in Wales in the twelfth 
century. — Ma^. of Nat, Hist. 

Museum at Norwich, — This establishment owes ifs origin to a few scien- 
tific and j)ublic-spiritcd individuals residing in Norwich and its vicinity, who, 
in 1824, united themselves for the purpose of promoting the study of natural 
history. At this time, a body of laws regulations w'ere tu'awn iij), a 
president, yicc-president, and a committee of twelve gentlemen appointed, 
for the transaction of business, and apartments taken in the Xlaymafket, 
UTtfier the rooms of the Literary Institution, for the reception of their future 
colieclion. The late president of the Linnean Society, Sir J. E. Smith, was 
elected president, whicli office he filled till his death; on which occurrence, 
Dawson Turner, Esq., of Great Yarmouth, author of “ Synopsis of British 
Fuci,” &c., &c. was appointed. The present object of this society is con- 
fined to collecting specimens in natural history, togetner with coins, an- 
tiques, and miscellaneous articles which are objects of curiosity and ad- 
miration, as well to the general as the scientific observer ; hoping, by tliis 
means, to excite a spirit of inquiry, and iiromote the pursuit of this interest- 
ing and engaging study. Should this attempt be successful, in inducing 
many to support the establishment by their purses and patronage, they will 
be enabled to pursue their plans of publishing their proceedings, eslablish- 
ing lectures, and adopting such means as would render the establishment 
mure eitectual in disseminating that spirit and tliat knowledge which it is 
their wish to promote. 

Their museum now contains several skeletons and parts of skeletons, 
animals, and birds, including the hippopotamus, elephant, buffalo, croco- 
dile, and lion ; a few animals presetted ; about 300 specimens of ornitho- 
logy, chiefly British ; a valuable cabinet of South American in.sects, con- 
sisting of about 4000 specimens; a cabinet of British insects, consisting of 
about. 2000 ; a few specimens of conchology, and about 350 specimens of 
mineralogy and geology, besides 300 specimens of fossil organic reipains. 
Ill botany it possesses but few specin^ens, chiefly from Switzerland. 

To these may be added, a smtfll collection of coins, Homan and other 
antiquities, various instruments of war and numerous otAer articles from 
different countries, and an Egy^ptian mummy and sarcophagus. 

The whole are an-singed, in two rooms, in glass cases aiid cabbies ; and 
tlje curator is always ready to show those which are not openly displayed, 
and to give information relative to all. Attendance of the curator is from 
1 0 to 6 ; *and although admission is, by law, restricted to persons introduced 
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by subscribers, yet the freest admission is, at idl times, attainable. — 
of Nat Hist. 

Haldtalions of the Caddice, Water Moth . — ^The caddices, in the larva state, 
live in the water, an(^ in order to protect themselves from bein^ devoured 
by .other aquatic animals, they select pieces of wood, leaves, stones, &c. 
wliich they cement together by a gluten with which they are provided, and 
tlius form tubular haintations, the interior of wl^h they line with a fine silk, 
spun by themselves. Some of these habitation^; are composed of minute 
stones, so ananged as to exceed the skill of any workman ; tlie joints not 
only ^t excecding:ly close, but the, internal part is completely smooth and 
circular, while alfthe angular pairts^ of the stones are placed oii^he outside, 
and the cement used is so strong, that boiling water w'lll not separate them. 
It frequently happens, that after they have formed their habitations, -they 
find them too heavy to carry with them ; in that case, they select a piece of 
wood, or any other light substance that will float, and which they attach, by 
means of their gluten, to the extreme end of their case, which renders it 
more buoyant in the water, and thus enables them to move from place to 
place with facility. When their habitations am too light, they then attach 
small stones, shells, &c. to them, in the above manner, which renders them 
heavier, and prevents the current of water from carrying them away. — Gill' a 
Technological Repositorij, 

Superityrity of Chinohe Silk Worms. — By certain experiments made by 
the Professor Giovanni I.avini, on 150 grains o5 the seed of silk worms of 
China, he found, that 10,000 eggs weighed 150 grains ; second, tlial as well 
when just come to life, as in the fir^): and second stdges, the worms refased 
the leaves of the Itataric and of the papiriteroiis mullierry, and other trees 
substituted for the mulberry, and dii^ from starvation ; third, lliaif nolwith- 
s landing that by these experiments, tried at the beginning of lb(^ three first 
stages, so great a quantity was lost, he obtained 28 pounds of cocoons, whitb 
and compact, who.se weight would correspond to about rubbi*, to every 
ounce of seed; fourth, that about 210 cocoons formed a pound in Pied- 
montese weight of 1 1 punces to the pound, while of tlu* cocoons of the com- 
mon silk there was not required more than OG, 100, and 104 ; fifth, that thus 
from 10,000 eggs, worms, it maybe said, since it appears they all came to life, 
only 5880 cocoons were obtained, in consequence of the mortality of the worms 
occasioned by the want of nourishment; sixth, that from 100 cocoonH 
tliere proceeded 94 butterflies, 43 males and 51 females. Xfrom another 
quantity of 150 grains of seed, at Somniariva del Bosco, the produce was 
only 20 pounds of cocoons, hard and wMte, and valued at 27 new Uyrea t 
the rubbo. 

From other 150 grains of seed, in Turin, the quantity obtained was 10 
pounds of cocoons, and these spotted, incompact, but white ; it is thought, 
in the absence of the master, the worms had been fed with damp leaves. 

It results from these experiments, that notwithstanding all di.sad vantages, 
the Chinese worms are a desirable obje^ of cultivation ; tlial although tlieir 
cocoons do not reach half the weight of common silk worms, yet that their 
quantity and value are far superior ; the care they require is the same ; and 
ine consumption of leaves nearly equal . — BiOL Ital. 

TranspUmMon of /fatr.— The Signor Dotlore Domenico Nardo ad- 
dressed a letter to the Academy of Paluj^ in 1826, on the subject of the 
growdi of hair afler death, and even afrer its separation from the body. The 
fatter property had been previously obsei’ved by Kraift. The Signor Nardo 
recount^ the results of experiment.s made on his own^ierson, in the Irans- 

f The rubbo is a weight of twenty-five pounds Piedmontese. 

^ About twesty-ibur to the pound sterling. * 
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plantation of hair, and relates, that by transporting^ quickly a hair, with its 
root, from a pore of his head, into a pore of his chest, easily to be accom- 
plished by widening the pore somewhat with the point of a needle, intro- 
ducin&f the root with nicety, and exciting within the pore itself, by Action, 
a slight degree of inflammation, the h£r takes root, continues to vegetate 
and grows; in due season changes* colour, becomes white and falls. — 
P(tdua, Giomale di Letteratura Itcdiana, 

[As the transplantation df trees appear an, art likely to bestow ornament 
and beauty on barren landscapes, so may the transplantation of hair, under 
clever disciples of the Signor Doltore ^ominica Nardo, bestow a natural 
covering upon a bald crown, or invest tlje beardless cheek with moustaches^ 
which even R hussar might envy.] 

Bears, — ^Thc bears in the forests of Moldavia and Wallacliia, disturbed, it is 
inferred, by the tumult of war, have made many incursions into the eastern 
])rovinces of Austria. They have penetrated by the Czikes Sluhl from Mol- 
davia into Transylvania, and have done considerable damage. A great 
number of other beasts, of ])rey, and especially wolves, accompanied them in 
their excursions. — Daily Pff^pers. 

Nfiic I'e^ctablfi War . — The naturalists of Antwerp have been puzzled by 
a new species of vegetable w’ax, which has lately arrived in the Netherlands 
from Jhitavia, to which place it was sent from Japan. Further than this, 
the source whence it was derived, was urfknown ; Ijut it was affirmed that it 
was a substance deposited .by bees on certain trees in Japan. Tlie wax, in 
• the stale in which it arrived at Antwerp, was formed into cakes of different 
thickness,, each bearing«on its convex Vace the impression of the vase into 
w hich it had been fused. The colour w§5 that of common white wax ; but it 
was less tiard, less adhesive, and less kncadable, than that substanc# ; the 
odour was that of rank cerate. It mo^t ri‘t,cmbled the wax produced by the 
dbw-tree. {Urtica gaJar.todmdrum,) Tlie result of experiments made on this 
substance, showed that its properties were not identical with those of any 
w'ax before known, and that it was capable of being used for making candles, 
^BulL Umv, 

Elrjihani Skeleton. — Mr. Cross, the proprietor of the^Sxefer-change estab- 
lishment, has caused the bones of the enormous elephant, whom it was found 
necessary to destroy some time ago, in consequence of his exhibiting symp- 
toms of madness, to be anatomically united; and the skeleton, in an erect 
position, now occupies the den in which the animal resided during his life. 
The articulations are perfect, not a bone is absent. The head, which appears 
to have been pierced by many bullets, is 13 feet from the ground, the lop of 
the back is 12 feet. The hones weighed 876 lbs. ; the skin 17 cwt. : it is eight 
inches higher Ilian the skeleton in the Jardin dcs Plantes’, at Paris. — Daily 
Papers, 

§.3. Medical Science. 

Bemedy agaimt Poiso?i through i^ie Blood. — A remedy against the efiects 
of jioison, in cases in which the virus acts through the blood, as in bites of 
\euoinous animals, &c. has been recently submitted to the ‘ Academic des 
Sciences,’ by Dr. Vernicre. The mode proposed proceeds on the simple 
principle that the filling of the veins will airest the progress of absoi]ption : 
and instead of confining the attijmpf. at cure, ns hitherto, to the mere re- 
moval of the poison from the sunace, seeks it In the veinsi itself and expels 
it from the system. This is effected by confining the absorption to the mem- 
ber aft'ected, or slackjening its progress, by means of ligatures, untfl an injec- 
tion to repletion is nuule into the rest of the system ; then drawing tRe blood, 
b^r incision, from the poisoned part. The following experiments made 
by Dr- Xeimi^re, on a dog, will better explain this process. 
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After placing three grains of alcoholic extract of vomick nut in a wouiul 
made in the paw of a young dog, he placed a ligature above the shoulder 
joint of the poisoned member. He then injected slowly through the jugular 
vein, as much warm water as the aniifcal could bear, without greatly suffer- 
ing ; he then opened, below the ligature, the vein of the poisoned member ; 
and after having drawn some ounces of blood, injected them into the jugular 
vein of another dog. This dog died immediately/ in violent convulsions. In 
the mean time, the wound of the finst dog having been carefully cleansed, a 
little blood was made to ftow from it, and the animal was set at hljkrty. He 
gave no signs of having been atfecied by poison : eight days aftbr, he was in 
perfect health, when he was sacrificed for other experiments. It is explained, 
that besides the effect of arresting fhe absorption of poison produced the 
filling the veins, another cause in this treatment had opposed the poisoning, 
which was this, that the current of the blood to the vein opened, flowing from 
the affected artery only, the poison was compelled to follow the course of the 
blood in the vein, and it was thus tlirown out of Iheljystcm. 

The author of this invention, aware of the objection in practice to the evil 
of injecting water through the veins, imagined the local repletion of the 
poisoned part, and deUiis experiments made by him to ascertain lh(‘ effect 
of such partial treatment, which succeeded most satisfactorily. — Memoire 
read to tfie Academy ^ as Reported m Le Globe. 

Lithotomy. — ^Vincenzo di Kern, surgeon to dhe Emperor of Austria, 
in his work Die Stoinbeschwerden djjjr llaniblasc, &c. (of the diseases of * 
the bladder and operations for Ihe^lone), Vieima,*lH‘i8, published with a 
view to enforce the advantages of tfie cystotomy mode of operating, asserts, 
that hfe had operated .334 times in litjiotomy, and with such succes’s, that 31 
individuals only sunk under the operation. — Bihlioter.a Ualiava. 

This exceeds considerably the average success in England, as sialorl ify 
Sir James Scarlett, on occasion of the late action for libel, Cooper v. Wakley. 
The failures in England, he was instructed to say, were two in fifteen. It 
should be observed, however, that the interests of Sir .lames s client required 
that the failures should be rateil as highly as possible. 

An official statement of the operations at the Royal Amphilhealre at 
Naples, in the course of the year 1824, reports the number of failures as five 
in thirty-two. (Operations ou patients between the age of two and ten years, 
fourteen, one death ; between ten and invent y years, eleven operations, one 
death; between twenty and thirty years, three v)perations, one death ; lx»- 
tween thirty and forty years, one operation, one death; between forty and 
fifty years, three operations, one death. — Gionude Med. Nap. 

Breeding Lepche.s\ — ^The Herr Mehrer of Manlbronn, by turning his attention 
to the care of leeches, has succeeded in introducing the lireed of those ani- 
mals into VVurtemberg, and in producing them in such quantifies as to dis- 
pense with ail importation from abroad. He received the sigricultund prize 
of 20 ducats and a silver medal, as a rlward for his efforts, at the last dis- 
tribution of the prizes for industry given by the King, of VVurlemberg. — 
Allgemeine Litcraiur Zeitung. 

Properties of the Seeds of Jalap. — From the observations and experience of 
the Professor Lavini, of Turin, it appe^s that the jalap plant, the Peruvian 
wonder (mirabiJii^ jalapa), besides ranian|; as an ornamental flower, and 
yielding a purgative root, furnishes seeds from wliich, w^hen dried and pow- 
dered, an amilaceous drug is obtained of the thu-d of their original weight.— 
Calandar^o Georgico of Turin. * 

Evil consequences of Rocking Children. — It is doubtful wlietJicr the prae- 
tice of rocking infants, when often repeated, be not the origin of.many of 
the diseases ot children. When the human offspring first begins to make use 
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of its faculties, and to pveproof of its beinjjaensiWetoexistpnee, even should 
this be done by infantine cries, is it right to stop those cries and to pr^ent 
its paying that tribute to nature ? *the/ocking of the cradle brinp on jSeep 
only through the stupor it produces on the senses. Such a motion cannot 
but offend the delicate fibres of the brain of an infant, injure his digestion, 
sour the milk from which it derives its nourishment, and turn it into curds. 
— RihL Ital, 

« 

The Plague, — ^The following remark| on the plague are the fruite of the 
obsei^ations of an Italian Physician, who, during five years* residence at 
Alexandria/iiad j&xiquent opportunities of noticing the character of that pest, 
who was himself attacked with it in 1815, recovering after two months of 
violent suffering, which left scars ineffaceable, and a year of convalescence ; 
during which time, having no fear of relapse, he visited the other sick without 
any apprehension from contagion. 

1. The plague is indigenous in Egypt ; but its manifestations are dependant 
on many causes, which, it appears, can combine only between the months 
of March and the end of Jvly. 

2. (Contact is not of itself sufficient to communicate the plague : a certain 
predisposition is required, without which the pestilential virus does not operate. 

n. For the plague to propagate from one i)lace to another, it is necessaiy 
that the virus be favoured by a certain atmospherical constitution, and by 
the combination of many circumstances, williout which the virus cannot he 
, developed. ^ 

4. Negroes, and newwcomors, arc mhi-e liable to contagion than the natives 
and persons accuslomcd to the climateJI 

5. In certain years the plague attacks, in preference, children, wqfindcd 
men, the timid, those who are disposed to weakness, and in general all indi- 
vtiduals who have experienced any recent change. In this case, those per- 
sons who observe rigorous quarantine are scarcely more secure than those 
who walk the streets. 

f». In other years the plague seizes in preference full grown persons, men 
robust, and of strong constitution ; but in this case tlA)sc persons only who 
expose themselves are the victims. In these years, persons engaged in the 
oil trade are less susceptible tlum those of other professions ; and the inha- 
bitants of the consul’s houses (oqucllcs) in quarantine run no risk at all. 

7. In the years in which the plagqe appears in an asthenic character, all 
aid of medicine is useless : all succour should be confined to assisting na- 
ture in its crisis. 

8. In the years when the character of the plague is sthenic, the most vio- 
lent (lepressives, administered in copious doses, but with prudence, in the 
first staiio, wdiich is generally \ ery short, may produce the most salutary effects. 

9. Tlie plague is capable of attacking several times the same subject, but 
very seldom twice in one year, 

10. All the cacocliymies may exist at the same time as tlie plague ; but 
will not act at the same time. — Bull^ IJnw, 

School of Surgmj m Ahxamhia in Egypt — After many vain efforts, 
the perseverance of Mahmoud Ali has at last succc'eded in forming a school 
for surgery in Alexandria. As the professors, for the most part, understand 
little or no Arabic, the expedient is resorted to of composing ^ir l^tures 
in the Italian or French language, 4hd gettingi them translated." The great 
difficulty to he overcome, arose from the opposition of tjirf Ulemas, who re- 
gard the study of anatomy as a profanation of the deaa. These, however, 
after much negotiatbn, consented at least to give the affair their cof nivance, 
and at this moment the study of anatomy is pursued with the same freedom 
ifi Egypt as in hhirope. The pasha has fitted up, for the use of the pro- 
fessors, «tlie military hospital of Abu-Dscebel fthe Oldman of the Moun- 
tain^) and in the year just now past, a course of medical fectures has been 
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already given io it. In conjunction with the stud]^ of inedicine» a course of 
instruction in the French tongue has been instituted ; and, on the whole, 
great expectations are entertained ;with regard to the eivilis^on of Egypt 
from this establishment The number of students in the medical school last 
year was twenty-five in the first class; thirty-eight in the second; and 
eighty-three in the third class, according to jlie degree of pro^ss which 
they had already made. In the French tongue, thirty-three in the first 
class ; twenty-three in the second ; and forty-five in the third.-— Aus- 
land, » » 

$ 4. Agriculture and Rural Economy;* 

Co^npprative system of Agrieultsire in Siberia . — Great and not unsuccess- 
ful efforts have been recently made to introduce a system of agriculture 
among the Cossacks to whom the defence of the Siberian frontier of the 
Russian empire is confided. These Cossacks, consisting of ten regiments, 
arc organised on the model of the Hulans of the army, and possess a vast 
extent of country, tlie produce of which is devoted to llieir mmutenance in 
a state of military service. In their case, the ancient custom among the 
Cossacks, that each individual should provide his own necessaries and 
accoutrements, has yielded to the desire of uniformity in military habiliments 
and array. Tlie lands therefore (ire cultivated for the common benefit; the 
profits arc divided into»two parts : the first is applied proporlioniilly to the 
nuiintenance of each individual Cossack : the sjcoud forms a fund for the ^ 
general wants of the army. The G^eral commanding iu chief the diviision ’ 
has spared no pains to make tips system nopular with the dribes over 
which he presides : he has procured for them all the land capable of cultiva- 
tion %nd not hitherto submitted to tlje share, and has used all possible means 
to improve the system of agriculture. His labours have not been in vain ; *yid 
the reports of the sowing and harvest of the country sent to the Society of Rural 
Economy at Moscow, prove the great advance that has been made. The 
(Jossacks become every day more attached to a species of industiy, the ad- 
vantages of which are become obvious to them ; and they fe(‘l pride at see- 
ing new establishments every year arising in their country. They possess 
already a cloth manufactory of fifty looms, in which machines of the newest 
invention are to be seen, and which is capable of supplying the stutt re- 
tjuired for the complete clothing of ten regiments. — Ball. Unn\ 

Potatoes.^OxK examining a thin slice of potaloe under the microscope, 
its structure will be beautifully seen. It will he found composed of different 
layers, of which the external one is often highly coloured, and contains a 
certain portion of a deleterious substance, which is found in most plants of 
the natural family to which the potatoe Mongs. But the great mass of the 
tuber is composed of a substance occupying the ])lace, and possc.ssing the 
structure, of the pith of a young branch. Under the niicr(»scope it is .«een 
to be almost entirely composed of cells of irregular form and .size, which 
are sometimes filled, and sometimes <A>ntain conglomerations and clusters 
of beautiful little oval grains. These little grains remtfin unchanged in cold 
water, but when it i.s heated to about the degree that wax melts, they dis- 
solve in it, and the whole becomes a jelly, and occupies a larger space than 
it did in the form of grains. When a potatoe is boiled then, each of the 
almost inithmerable cells of which it i:.*coj|nposed lK‘comes a little vessel lull 
of jelly, and if tjnere l)c not a great quantity of starch in the cells, it may be 
gelatinized withotil bursting them. But if the number of grains or their 
size be very great, the cellular structure of the potato is niplurcd on all 
sides hf tlie expansion of the little masses of jelly, and the appearance of 
mealiness is produced. Hence we see that mealy potatoes are the most 
valuable, and waxiness is an indication of deficiency of staich oa; nutrient 
Jnatlipr,— Jouittal of AgricuUure^ 
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Qualities of Starch is a most nutritious substance, and being 

tasteless, admits of being characterized by any flavour that is most palate- 
able. The starch which is found in som^ tropical plants is indeed esteemed 
so valuable, that it is washed out of <them and brought into Europe as a 
delicacy ; thus, Indian arrow-root is starch procured from the root of a plant 
which IS cultivated in the Wpt Indies. Sago is obtained frorh the pith, or 
rather the central part of tne stem, of several species of palm-tree ; ta- 
pioca, from the root of a plant common in South America ; and many others 
might be mentioned. Sago, however, is tpartially gelatinized by the degree 
of heat in wlvcli it is dried, and there seefn to be other differences in the 
qualities of the starch produced from different plants and in different cli- 
mate!^ though they all agree in chemical oomposilion, and in being tasteless 
and highly nutritive. — Jnur, of AgrL 

Cultivation of Cotton and Tobacco in the Country of the Don . — ^The 
cultivation of cotton ha^s been successfully introduced into the country of 
the Don by M. Krestschalilsky, a member of the Society of Rural Economy 
of Moscow at Piiulousk, a ^flllage situated on an eminence twelve versts 
from the sea of Azof, between Taganrog and Marinopol. The same agri- 
culturist has been aclivo in introducing the culture of tobacco in the same 
district, and in tliis attempt also equal success has attended him. — BulL 
Univ. *' • > 

• THffin'mce between Tubers and Seeds. — ^Whatever may be the resemblance 
in the functions of tuber* of roots and seeds, there is, among others, this 
important aitforence, that a tuber, as fortinstance a potato, produces an in- 
dividual resembling its parent in all its features in kind and quality. «.The 
tuber keeps up the particular variety produced it, and may be re- 
gjt-ded as a continuance of the individual; while the seed has a constant 
tendency to destroy all varieties, and to bring back the plant to the natural 
form and characters of the species. Thus, by planting a potato, we can 
predict with certainty the kind which vve shall dig from our field ; hut by 
sowing the seeds, we could not foretell what particiilaf' variety they might 
happen to produce. — Quar. Jour, of Agri, 

Payment in hind of Farming Servants. — Tlie attention of the rural econo- 
mists of Germany has been much drawn of late to the system jairsiied and 
recommended by M. Albeit, bailiff, in the Dutchy of Anhalt (.'oethen, of 
paying his farm labourers by a stiai'eof produce. The system of M. Albert, 
which is hut a return to an ancient usage, is as follows. He enters into an 
agieement willi his labourei*, by which the latter engages for all the draught 
work, &c. to he done by horses, cattle, carts, &c. which are entrusted to him, 
and for which he is responsible. The men whom the contracting labourer 
calls to his assistance, to be at his own cost. For this he receives, 1st — the 
sixth part of the produce of grain and oleaginous plants ; 2nd, provender for 
four cows ; 3rd, tour pigs of six montfcs ; 4th, eight picked ewes ; and lastly, a 
piece of land adapted for the plantation of a certain quanti^ of potatoes, and 
another for cabbages and turnips. In the same manner M. Albert entrusts 
the whole manual labour of the farm to another countryman, who receives in 
return one eighth of tlie corn tlircshed, and a piece of land for the cultivation 
of potatoes and flax. To provide^ aguinst the consequences to the labourer 
of bad harvest, a minimum is fixed, below wh^ch his remfineration cannot 
fall. This system lias been applied by M. Albert, in several domains over 
which he has the supprintendence. According to his statements, it has been 
attended with the most satisfactory reMdts. Under the system before fol- 
lowed in the estates of Dornbourg, e. g., the annual average expenses were 
1171 imperial crowns lOgr., while the produce was 1071-10, making a loss of 
99-18 every year. After the adoption of tlie new system, the income rose 
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tlie first year to 1350, In other faiios, M. Albert represents bis experiment 
to have been attentded with like success- 

The motive \^ieh first led to the adoption of this i^steito was the em- 
barrassment to which agricultural operations were subjectdJl by the slate of 
the ciirren^. As a remedy for a wanf of currency, the idea was conceived 
of dispensing with a currency altogether. In this view M, Altl)ert was en- 
couraged, by observing that on an equal quantity of com land the expenses 
of the peasant to those of the G:reat landholders, lua; in the proportion of one 
to four. This difference he calculated arose from the circumstances, first, of 
the peasant's putting his own hand ^thc work ; second, from his Squiring 
more labour from his men ; third, from his mnintaihing them :!t a less ex- 
pense ; fourth, from his keeping fewer beasts of labour ; and lastly, from the 
greater care he takes of his farming ittensils, and fmm hi^ doing the reqiitred 
repairs himself. Hetico the determination to put tho labonrcvs cu the do- 
main of Dornbourg, on a footing nnalogpus to that of small farmers. The 
system of M. Albert Ims been combated by his countrymen, both on priu- 
(•ij)lcs of theorj^ and practice : with regard to the latter. fiis facts, and the con- 
sequences deduced from them, have been both attacked, and the difference' 
in the produce of the farm at Dorubouig has been attriliutcd to tho bad agri- 
cultural management to which it was previously subjcclod. In the rncnti 
time, the Society of Agriculture of Miihlstadt. appointed a commission to 
make cnciuiries on the subject, Tlk‘ir report, wdiich eoirohorsites the im- 
proved stale ot the farfii, luid is in some respects favourable to the system, 
is in others adverse, and throws a doubt on its gcnf'ral ])r:ictieabili1y. As^i 
usoiirce, however, against some embaivassments to ^vhich agriciiUure has 
been exposed, it deserves considerali'.i-i . — IlulL Vniv, * 

Vita^partfi of a Tw . — Tho iimcrn^osl layers of the bark, and tlm outoi^ 
most layers of tho wood, arc the most vital parts of the stem of a tree, and, 
those on the healthy condition of which the h(‘altli of tho whole plant most 
innnediiilely depends, lienee many trees continue to ovist for centuries when 
the central part is conqiletely decayed, or even not present, so that tho trunk 
IS a hollow cylinder, sometimes of most spacious diiriensions. — Qunr, Jour. 
*'J Agri, 

Exhauftlmg aud Amrlhraiing Crrpff . — The causes which give to parti- 
cular crops the character of being exhausting or ameliorating to the soil, de- 
pend eidier on their being allowed to niaiure their seed, on their particular 
mode of culture which admits of the tillage of llic ground during their growth, 
and on their yiedding mamuc. 'Whcab barley, oats, and rye, are conse- 
(luenlly exhausting. Turnips, carrots, jiarsiiips, beet, cabbage, and ri'pe, if 
cultivated for their leaves only, are ameliorating. In the case of the tui nip, the 
mode of cultivation, anti the quantity and qimJity of manure it produces, corn- 
lane with the othei' circiiinslnnce of il.s not being allowed to inatui*e its seeds, 
to render it one of tlie most amelioraiing of all crops ; whereas if allowed to 
run to seed, it becomes one of the mo.st exhausting. Potatoes and beans, 
although allowed to mature their seeds, Are considered among the amelio- 
rating crops, because they admit of being cultivaied at wide intervals, and 
permit the ground to be tilled completely during tlieir growth ; they also yield 
manure Clovers, if used tor herbage, or cut early fur food, arc ameliorating. 
If cultivated for their .seeds, exhausting.— Qwerr, Jonr. nf Agri. 

The Sw(*dish The Swedish turnip is more nutritious and hardy 

than any of the comiuon kinds of tuiiiip, and is more liked by all animals. 
It remains sound and full oi’ juice in spring, and even afler it lias pul forth 
its flowerinf stems. It does not sutler, 'm the like dijjgree, from those 
wounds upon its surf.ice, to which all turnips arc subject, from birds and , 
other wild animals. This root is therefore a valualde and secure resource in 
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the lafter part of spring, when the common turnips may have decayed and 
when the grass is not yet in sufficient abundance for the foeding stock. It 
is given to mileh cows, and does not taint milk in the same degree as the 
common turnip. It is excellently well Wanted, in its raw state, to the feed- 
ing of hogs. ^ In the same state it ii relished by horses, and furnishes a 
wliolesome and succulent food, to be used along with the drier substances 
which the working cattle consume in winter.— Q</ar. Jour, of Agri. • 

Fertilizmg Effect of Chlorine on Seeds for Sowing. — The employ- 
ment of*^ chlorine, or oxymuriatic aci^ in preparing seeds for sowing, is 
recommended by Mr. R6mond,'as capable of increasing the produce three and 
fourfold what it would be in ordinary cultivation. The process is as follows. 
The grain to be first steeped for tweive hours in water from a river or 
fountain, never from a well ; then to be added to the water sixteen or seven- 
teen drops of oxymuriatic acid for every quart ; the whole to be 
shaken together, in order that it may be well mixed. After six hours addi- 
tional soaking under 'exposure to the sun, and beneath a glass bell, or for 
want of such an iustrumept, a frame of oiled paper, the seeds to be put into 
a cloth ; then to be divided for the purpose of sowing, and mixed with a 
sufficient quantity of cinders, sand, or dry mould ; after this to be sown, and 
tlie water m which they were soaked thrown over the ground which covers 
them. It is also recommended, when nracticable, to water at intervals the 
plants with the acidulated water of oxymuriatic add, fo the proportions of that 
iijfjed in the steeping the seeds, in order to keep up the activity of their vege- 
tation, and to favour tlie development of the plant. — BulL Vniv. 

Difference in the Laics of Animat^ and Vegetable Life. — In the animal 
kingdom, the circumstances which accelerate the growth of tlie bocjy favour 
the rejiroducdive systoni ; the perioVi of puberty is uniformly earlier in 
'^domesticated tliaii in wild animals, and in those which are fed plentifiiUy, 
than in sucli as are scantily supplied with food. The reverse of this arrange- 
ment seems to prevail in tne vegetable kingdom— the scantier the supply of 
nourishment, the earlier will a plant propagate its kind. Instances of the 
operation of this law are to be observed in the fact, that seeds which 
are new and fresh produce pljinls with more luxuriant foliage, and less in- 
clined to run into flower and fruit ; where luxuriance of leaf and great size 
are the objects aimed at in cultivation, the seeds used should be young ; the 
contrary when it is desired to have good fruits, rather than straw, stem and 
leaves. — Quar. Jour, of Agri. 

Rule of the Quality of Saltpetre. — ^The goodness of saltpetre is measured 
by the angle at which light is refracted in passing through it. As tlic 
angle is less, the quality is better. This angle varies very considerably. An 
angle of 5° is called par, and the viudations from it are made up by increas- 
ing or diminisliing, not the price, but the quantify ; for every degree by 
which its angle of refraction exceeds 5, 1 per cent, in weight is allowed, and 
e co/werso. Tlie inferior sort coqt&ins common salt : it is tested at Apothe- 
caries* Hall, and the several refractions denoting the quality are marked 
upon the bags. — Quar. Jour, of Agri. 

The paper from which this extract is made recommends the use of stdt- 
petre as manure, and gives several instances in which it has been applied 
with great and repeated success, q^pecially in the cultivation of grass. 

Abundance of Potatoes in Ireland. — In Ihe spring ^f 1821, potatoes in 
Ireland were purchased at the rale of 1«. Ad. for tweiity-one pounds ; the 
same quantity might have been purchased this year for one halfpenny. A 
similar overflow of the staple of popular subsistence is withoift a parallel, 
w Qwtfr. Jour, of Agri. 

S^eceipi for Bernard Fetre baa obtained from the 
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Austrian gorernment, a patent for five years, for a method of collectins;j 
manufe in a way *• to nrevent the volatilization of jxas, an^ to improve it to 
such a de^ee as to render it of six times the efficacy of othfr ordinary iluncj- 
lieii]>s.” The following is Petro s Patent Recipe. On an oven and dry spot 
in the farmyard, lay a first bed fifteen to twenty inches deep, consisting of 
litter, straw, or leaves but little charged vrith excrement : with this may be 
mi^ed marl, bones and all sorts of substances jfiisceptible of juitrid fermen- 
tation ; fold horned cattle or sheep on the betl %o formed, for several suc- 
cessive nights, then spread over it tp the height of one- fourth of an inch of 
peat charged with sulphur, or a|h lye, or' the one-eighth C|f an inch of 
mere cinders ; then cover tlie whole with good mould or marl. On this bed 
form a second of the same depth aslhe first, of the dung of dilferent anipials; 
then lay on wood ashes, to the thickness of one-eighth of an incli ; or a 
tpiartcr of an inch of peat, charged with sulphur, or of soap lye ; or lialf 
an inch of cinders of potash, or merely common salt. As the heap gets dry, 
let it from time to time be watered. Lastly, cover it jigain witti a Ihree inch 
bed of slime or mud or marly soil, and finish with a bed of W'oud cinders, 
&c. as before. The simple ciuder.s are the beslYor the pnqiosc. "When tlie 
mass is in high fermentation, and smokes, let it receive aiiolhcr covering of 
soil, of the depth of three or four inches. The heap should be bored occa- 
sionally, to be assured that the fermentation proceeds duly, to replace the 
soil when it has sunk,*. tc^ moderate with water the fermentation v\liere it is 
too violent, and to give access to the air when it i^islow. When the fermen- 
tation has ceased, the heap should t>o Ihorouglily watered in order to prevent 
the ulterior effects of the decompositfon, and the volatilization of the gas. 
Finally, break up the heap, mix the'ilemenis well together, divide them into 
stnallty quadrangular Nertical- sided heaps to he left to tlie action bf the air. 
As these dry, rakclliern or break thelh up, and ;>cat1er them in the form of 
dust at seed time. — [Tliis may be a good manure, but it did not deserve apatenf, 
for it is no new discovery ; the method lias long he(*n in practice amongst 
the peasants of Baden, luider a more simple form.] — IJul/, Unir. 

CoTispqupnces o f a SpHng. — If in one respec t a warm spring is 

desirable, in consecjiience of tlie grass crop affording the ciiUle eaily non- 
risliment, yet, in others, considenible disadvan'ages are connected will i it : 
the worm creeps in on vegetable.s, and into orchards, consuming the blos- 
soms, young cabbages, and even the leaves of the trees, — Quur, Jour, of 
Agri. 

Curr of Dropsy daring Gestation in the Uterus of the Cow, — ^This dis- 
ease has appeared in the parish and neighbourhood of Bcith, N. B., and 
proved very destructive. It consists of a sui)CTal)undant quantity of water 
Collected in the calf bed. It makes its appearance about, the sevcnlli or eighth 
month of gestation, and aceuinulales until the rim of tin* cow's belly i.s rup- 
tured, producing inflammation, which very' soon destroy.s tlie animal. The 
following method of cure has been j)ractised with full success, on seventeen 
cows in two years, l)y J\Ir. Andrew •Wilson, rcsidcait of Beith. He 
makes a small incision with a sharj) knife through the skin, about tonr 
inches above the flank on the right side : he then thrusts an instrument 
(the trocar) through the rim and c^f-bed into Itu* water, when he withdraws 
the stilette, and the \\ater flows to the' quantity of from thirty to forty gal- 
lons. He does not remove the whole df the water ; and, in the course of 
seven or eight day j, the cow' picks calf, ana she does as well for milking ns 
any other cow which picks calf naturally. Cows in calf, of all ages, are 
liable to this disease, and the operation should be perfosmed in the seventh 
or eighth fconth of ge.slation. — Quar. Jour, of Agri, 

Improvemmit of Land, — The annual rental of an estate in Yorkshire wasT, 
some time ago, only iceo/. ; it has since been raised to 7GU0L Mowing 
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lOOOZ. for the inlerc^f of the money spent in improvetnenfs (about 20,()00/.), 
and half the remainder for the chans^einthe times, there wifi still remain a 
surplus income of 2500^. per annum to bo ascribed solely to the improve- 
ment in cultivation and manau:einL‘iit.~®«£zr. Jotir. of Aarri, 

Transplantation of Cochinml In Java. — ^Thc success with which the cul- 
tivation of the nopal, and th^breuJinf^ of the insect which produces codu- 
neal, has been practised at (.Jacliz, and thence at Malta, is well known. A 
French apothecary is said to have made the experiment in Corsica, hut on 
a very centined scale; and the Kinjr of the Netherlands, on information 
that the isle ef Java was well adapted fA* the cultivation of this imj)ortant 
article of merchandise, determined on at tempt inn: Ihe transplantation into 
that fcolony. As the exporlation of tla; trees and of the insect is pro- 
hihited by the laws of Spain, some raananfernent was required to acquire the 
means of forming this new establishment. The followinir w'erc those re- 
sorted to. His majesty sent to Cadiz, and there maintained, for nearly two 
years, one of his sulijeets, a very intelliirent person, who inlrocluccd himself, 
and by dei^recs a:ot inilialod^intothe frardm of accliyinilaiion of the l<>onomic 
Society, where tlie lircedinir of this important insect is carried on. lie so well 
fulfilled his commission, for which the instruct ion «?, it is said, were drawn up 
by his royal niasler himself, that he succeeded in procuring about one 
thousand nopals, all yoiinir and wiiroroiis„ besides a considerable quantity of 
insects ; and moreover cairied on bis plans so ablf as to ]>ersiiade the prin- 
cipal p:ardencr of the of aeclimatation to enter, for six years, into the 

service of the Kinji: of the Nelhorlsnvls, and to to Jhitavia. Between 
ei^lit and ten thousand Spanish dollars ^ro said to have been the lure held out 
to him deseit his post. In the ser\ieeof the society lie jxained tluee 
shillings a day, paid in Spanish fashion ^ A vessed of wav was fenl to 
away the precious carijo, wliicli Ixiin^ furti\elv and safely shipped, the 
"ardener (irul the inceets w’erc on their voyaj.ro to JJatavia before the least 
suspicimu'f wdiat was i^oin.ir on w'as entertained by the society. — Bull, Univ, 

Prolific jygclaiion, — In the spvins; of 1 82.1, in the farm of Mr. Shinefr 
of Minii^oswcdls, Kasl Lothian, a Niirorons wheal plaift, near the centre of a 
field, was marked out, whieli produced sixty-three cars, that yielded 2473 
jrrains. These W’('re dibbled in the autumn of the same year ; the produce 
of the second and third seasons sown broadcast in the ordinary way, and 
the foiii tb harvest produced nenrly foil v quarter’s of sound t;i*ain. In the 
spiini: of this year, Mr*. SiunvH’ ])lanted a fine purple-top Swedish turnip, 
that yielded (exelusive of the seeds picked by hir'ds, and those lost intlmNh- 
in^ and cleuninir the pi’odiice) 100, :!*)(> jrrains, a iiuniher capable of furnisli- 
inir plants for upwards(M five imjierial acres. One-tenlli of on acre was sown 
with tlie pi’oduce, in the end of July, for a seed mip, ]unt of which it is in 
contemplation to sow for the same piiijmse iii.Tiily 1821). If the produce 
of the turnip in question had been carefully cull i rated to the utmost extent, 
thethii’d year s pi’oduee of seed would. have more than supplied the demand 
of Great Britain for a .season. — Qidtr. Jour, of Agri. 

White Hoofs in Horses. — Even in a wet soil and climate, white hoof^ 
are more bidtllc and more liable to accident and lameness than black ones; 
and, in the slony and more arid soils and climates, white hoofs do iittt stand 
iieiivly .so well, and ar e much more f^uble to break and to contrael than those, 
of a dark colour ; and, in point \)f fact, horse;? havin«: wdiite legs and feet 
do not bring so much money as those of j)rtci.sely tlie^ same description 
which have them not. — Quar. Jour, of Agii. 

'Introduction of Turnips into Great Britain, — Until the bef inning of 
ttie eighteenth century, this valuable root was cultivated among us only in 
* Say half, at least, in arrear. 
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gardens or other small spots for culinary purposes ; but Lord Townsliend, 
attending: King* George I. in one of his excursions to Germany, in tlie (qua- 
lity of secretary of state, obsu-ved the turnips cultivated in open and exten- 
sive fields, as fodder for cattle, ami spreading fertility over lands naturally 
barren ; and, on his return to Ensjiartd, he brought over with him some of 
the seed, and strongly recomniended the practice which he had witnessed to 
tlie adoption of his own tenants, who occupied a soil similar to»that of 
Hanover. The experiment succeeded; the cuUivalionof field-turnips gra- 
dually spread over the whole count v of Norfolk ; and, in the course of time, 
it has made if sway into every oth^i^distvict of England. — Quarterly Revicu}, 

Eurichiug P roper tieft of TVater. — ^Water, even in the purest stale in 
which it can be found, is an enricher. Spring -water uniformly inoduccs the 
earliest bite, and calcareous springs the best grass. Water in which flax 
has been steeped, and which the fanner is olton puzzled to get rid of, without 
polluting the streams in his neighbourhood, forms a superior substance for 
in halting; but, in short, the more abundantly is impregnated, cither 

from running through a track of rich soil, or from receiving the refuse of 
towns and manufactories, or even from being e^^msed to mixture with putrid 
substances (and .so becoming putrid itself,) in ponds or in reservoirs, so 
much the more are its cifcels beneficial; and it has been frequently re- 
nuirked, tint no watoritig is so enriching as that which is given in summer 
floods, — Trans, of the liightand Sodett/. 

Pse (f Lime on Land. — Be.sidos extirpating* heath and coarse herbage,* 
and bringing up white closer, lime itas the immeejiate etfcct ol sweetening 
piistiUT-grass. (hiUle are fond oli grazing w here it has been fised, and it 
likewise ])redispo.ses the ground to reeeise the full luMielit of IJ^ie animal 
diingVlnch is dropped upon them.-«-T/-«/M*. <f IJii^hland Society. 

Shelter aJJ'ord’'d In Land by Snow, — A coat of snow a (fords shelter ; a^d 
the most superlleial observer knc/ws that land, after being co\ered with 
snow, produces a bett('r cr<;p the following }eav, than if it had been sub- 
jected to naked fro.sts. It will perhaps be argued, that snow may contain 
eiiiiching matter as ell as rain-water, and that its beneficial elVects are 
uttrilmtable to that cause ; but even when the ground is only partially co- 
vi’ivil, as in the case of stone.s turned uj) in trenching, and leit on the sur- 
face dining winter, the clfeet is the same, and c.in only be traced to the 
shelter which these stones supply. — Ti^uis. of Highland Society. 

Use of the Roller on Grass Lands . — In no ]>raiieli of husbandry is the 
roller more an implement of utility than in the cultivation of grass. It 
rend(‘is the soil compact and solid ; it encoiuages the growth of the planls, 
by bringing the earth close to every part of the root ; it assists in filling up 
and levelling any ineipialitics m the surface of the field, thereby preventing 
surface water frmn renuiimiig stagnant, and erailicatiiig the grass from par- 
ticular spots ; and it tends to hinder the drought from penetrating, whieli i.s 
an effect of the utmost irnpiutance. Vi lact,' a giass-lh'ld cannot be too 
ofleri rolled ; and it is not going loo far to assert, Unit the apidication of the 
roller in autumn to prepare the roots lor lesistiiig the winter frosts, and in 
spring to firm tliem after llie^e fro.sts, every year while the field remains in 
grass, 'will amply rt^iay the expen.se. — Trans, of Highland Society. 

Manure. — ^I’he iinpoitaiii^' of saving l^#e urine of cattle, for the purpose 
of nianui'c, has ^slly been a favouiite theme amongst the greatest agricul- 
turists, but in no way can it be turned to such advantage, as by fitting 
eaith tcLtonn a top-diessing for gra.ss. Even when applied alone, and 
without any admixture, it improves grass to a high degree, and with little 
trouble, and at little expense, every farmer has the means of keeping up the 
fertility of his grass-lauds, without robbing his oUier crops. 
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Tlic refuse of soap, or soaper’s ashes, and even soap-suds, or soapv 
water, may be used to gfood aceoimt, as top dressing, as may lime-rubbish 
of any kind, and soot, althoas:h it l>e some time after the application of the 
laltcr before cattle will relish the grass ; «but, in short, every kind of earth 
and manure, applied to the surface of grass-land, is productive of beneficial 
effects. — Tram, of Highland Sodefy^ 

HasH^cmperaiurn for Chihning . — ^The cream should be kept at a mode- 
rate temperature in the proevss of churning. From experiments reported in 
the Transjictions of the Highland Society, it appears that the degree of 
thermometrical teinp(’rature at’which butjer can he made, ranges from 45 
to 75 Fahrenheit. Experiments agree in showing that tlie most proper 
temperature lies between 50 and 05 ; the^greatest quantity of butter from a 
given* quantity of cream is obtained at 60; and the best quality at 55 in 
tlui churn, just before butter comes : the boat rises four degrees during the 
operation of cliurning. At higlier heats the butter comes quicker; but the 
quantity is diiuinished, and the quality is very inferior. The temperature 
at whieli liiiller from croaiii can be obtained in the greatest quantity, and of 
the best quality, is 5.11 of cream, and 57i in the churn before butter 
conies. AVhen tile heal is below 50, it should be brought up to Hie tempe- 
rature required, by the assistance of hot water . — Transactiom of Highland 
Rocirltj, 

Goatfi of Thihrf . — The project of introducing th^ breed of goats of Cash- 
mere into Germany has *'not been very favourably entertained. One 
writer has pretended to show that tiic European goat, by a single cross, 
might be Ifrought to yiefd the precious iwticle for whieli so mueh money is 
sent into ^\sia. Another argues against the Asiatic animal, on the ground 
that a single slicep of a good breed v^vfl bring four times the profins of a 
ffijat of Thibet. And a third, M. Schmidt, rejects their introduction info 
Germany, b<*cause F'rance has anticipated that country in the manufacture 
of the merchandise in wliich their down is used. M. Schmidt makes the 
following observations on the ileece of these animals. Judging by their 
fleece, ihero are, he says, two sorts of goats, one wl^’ch may be called the 
race of Angora, with hair long and pendant ; the other, the goat of Thibet, 
with hair short and stiff. The former has no down : the latter, on the con- 
trary, is covered during winter wdth a down which is more abundant, and 
finer in those kept iirthe mountains. These two races, originally fi’oni 
Asia, have produced, by their niixfure, aided by the influence of climate, 
many varieties. On examining, with attention, the European goat, it will 
be found also llial the long haired ones have no down ; or, if they have any, 
it is in very small ijuantiiy along the veitebral column: while of those 
which have short hair, there are to be found some which have a down 
spread over the entire carcase. This down grows almost to the length of 
hair in Hie spring, tlien comes off, and appears on llic surface, to which it 
gives a gi*ey lint, lly the mixture of these breeds a bastard race is formed, 
which have more or less down ; b|it *il is observed that the offspring par- 
take more of the nature of the dam than of the sire. The two principal im- 
portations of tlie goats of Asia into Germany are those of Mr. Wallner of 
Cteneva, who jirocured them directly from Thibet ; and of M. Lowenherz, 
wlio received them from M. Terneaux, so that the former arc goats of 
Thibet, the latter Kirguises. The Jj^peror of Austria*, the kings of Bava- 
ria and Whtemberg, all the ArcRdukes, and some private individuals, have 
procured goats of llie former importation. Tliey have beln introduced into 
Saxony by M. de Buest qn his domain of Tossfell. — Bull. Univ. 
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, § 5 . HoRTICULTCMt. 

cultivation of tea is not general throughout the Chinese empire : 
the northern parts being too cold, the southern parts too warm. The 
plant IS the growth of a particular region, situated between the thirtieth and 
of north latitude, called the tea-country, 

&c. There are some plantations near Canton, but they are few, and 
those that do exist are of no great extent. The trees are planted fout^or five 
feet asunder ; they have a very stunted appearance ; and tney are not allowed 
to grow higher than is convenient far men, \\;pmen, and children tp pick the 
leaves. The gatherings take placd from one *to four limes in gpeh year, ac- 
cording to the age of the plant. It is only the ditference in the times of ga- 
thering, and manner of curing, which causes the distinction in appearance, 
Qualities and value ; those which are gathered earliest in the ^nng, make 
the strongest and most valuable tea, such as pekoe, souchong, &c. ; the in- 
ferior, such as congou, bohea, are of the latest gatherings — green or hyson, 
can he made of any of the gatherings, by a different rpode of drying. The first 
gathering of the leaves begins about the middle of April, and continues to the 
end of May ; the second lasts from Midsummer to the end of July ; the third 
takes place during the months of August and September. When the leaves are 
gathered, they are pul into wide shallow baskets, placed on shelves in the 
air. or wind, or mild sunshine, from mornjpg till noon ; then, on a flat cast- 
iron pan, over a charcoal stove, ten or twelve ounces of the leaves are throw'n 
at a time, stirred quickly with a short hand broom twice or thrice, and then 
brushed off again into the baskets, ii^ which they are equally and carefully ♦ 
rubbed between men’s bands to rolLthera ; after wfiich, they are again put 
into the pan in larger qiumlilies, over a slower fire, to be dried a second 
time,* When fired enough, the tea laid on tables, to be drawn? or picked 
over, putting aside all the unsightly and imperfectly dried leaves, in order 
that the sample maybe more even and marketable. To make singlo 8 r 
hyson, the first two gatherings are chosen, and, as soon as picked from the 
trees, are put into the pan ; next, rolled, and spread thin, to separate the 
leaves, which adhere^o each other ; again well dried, spread, sifted, ])icked, 
and fired two or three times more (especially if it is damp weather), before it 
is in a marketable slate. 

The Chinese drink their tea without either milk or sugar ; they partake 
of it plentifully at their meals, and veiy frequently im the course of the day. 
One mode of using it, amongst the higher ranks, is formed by grating into 
the cup balls made of the most valuable leaves, cemented together by some 
kind of tasteless gum. — Gardener's Magazine* 

Method of Pruning — Canker in Trees. — In pruning, cut off from eveiy 
shoot two- thirds of its length ; the wood forms buds for the following year : 
as the tree gets crowded, or out of shape, take off a whole bough or branch 
with a saw. To cure cankering, take the trees up carefully, examine and 
prune both root and branch, and plant them again in similar fresh soil. 

The precaution of flagging, paving, Fr gravelling, lest the roots get into 
bad soil and canker, is useless, since trees will never go *1010 bad soil, if they 
have plenty of good to go into, any more than cattle will go into bad pasture, 
if they^have plenWof a belter quality. 

The*cause of the ranker in trees is very similar to the cause of the scurvy 
in man ; it is either a defect of the blc»dnr blood-vessels; in trees, it is 
generally the deft^jt of the latfer, as it is never the ascending sap which causes 
it, but always the descending sap which is obstructed in its passage to the 
root. A wet autumn causes a superabundance of sap^ in the leaves, which 
being forced to return in an undigested state, the pores are too confraeJed to 
admit it in a regular w^ay, and it forces new channels in the bark ; the first 
frosty night converts such streams into ice, and they become what Mr. Forsyth 
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calls “ small dots as if made with the point of apin/‘ Midsummer pruniug 
is a cfood prevt*nlivc. • 

If a tree throws out one or two very luxuriant shoots, while the others are 
quite weakly ; it may be concluded, thiit*it has thrown out one or two extra- 
ordinaiy luxuriant roots the preceding season : the rambler may be some- 
times found by di‘i:ginc: under tlie tree ; if not. the tree should be dug up> and 
it will be surely found. — Gardeners Magazina. 

Improvement in Gonfsehrrries. — ^The heaviest gooseberries known fifty 
years ago, seldom exceeded 10 dwts. ; i^the neighhouihood of Mancliester, 
the poor people by continued experience jind perseverance, in raising new 
sorts, with ari* the disadvantages altending^their situation in life, Imve brougtit 
the fruit to from 10 to iipwai-ds of 30 dw^J. — Gardener's Magazine, 

Culture of Potatoes. — ^Tluek planting in potatoes, any more than in trees, 
is not the way to ])rucurii the greatest quantum of fruit on a certain surface. 
The following is the mode of culture recommended by Mr. C. Hale Jessop, 
nurseryman, of Chellewham. Doul)le-dig tlie ground, and, wilhout ma- 
nuring, plant the jiotatoes \^!'.ole, two feet apart each way. When the plants 
rise, hoc and draw the eiulh up to thorn, moulding entirely round each 
plant, by whioli vnode all have room to swell and bring their tubers to per- 
fecli(^n. Tlie soil is not much exhausted by this practice, and the potatoes 
are easily got at so as to mould them up„even in their last stage of growth. 
Next pick olf the blossoms, a practice which has fieen proved to add to the 
produce one ton i)er acre. • 

Potatoes may he planted whereveik plantations of trees for timber are 
made, asHhe spaces I'etweeu the troef can be profitably used without de- 
triment to them ; anti from the way the jxvtatoes are moulded round, what- 
ever rain falls in a diy summer is conve}ed to the rool.st)f the 

i|j^*wly-])Iante(l treo.s, as it runs down the lull of earth containing the po- 
tatoes. — Gurdemr's Magazine. 

JJorticaltund Societies in Paris. — society, under the title of La So- 
ciety d’Agrononiie Pinticpie, has lately been formed in Paris, in opposition 
to the Socicto dTIoiticiilluro. It proposes to emWiace all the sciences 
wliich have relation to agriculture and horticulture; it will publish a jour- 
nal entirely consecrated to .subjects which contribute to the ])i ogress of cul- 
lure ; its members will ^ilso ghc public and gratuitous courses oflectures on 
botany and vegetable jihysiology aj^qdied to horticiillure, and on all the 
branches of tlie natural sciences which bear relation to agriculture. — Gar^ 
dvners Magazine, 

C^anparatire Education of Garth ners in France and England. — With 
regard to books on agriculture and horticulture, tho.se published in Paris 
ai'c much mure scientific than those pu];lished in London. There are not, 
perhaps, half a dozen practical gardeners in Great 1 Britain, who, strictly 
speaking, can be called .scientific men : but there are several times that 
luimher in Prance, wlio have gone tjlirbiigh a complete course of instruction, 
theoretical and p.raciical, iiiuler the late M. Thouin, at the Jnrdin des 
Plantes ; wlio understand and apply the Jiissieuean .‘system of botany, and 
reason on the operations of pruning and culture, in accordance with the 
cm lent princijiles of vegetable physiology and chemistiy. Hut all the other 
gardeners are in the lowest state ojt' ignorance ; whereas, in Great Britain, 
10,000 gardeners may eiusily found who «anderstand botany, who are 
general rea.lers, and who are in fact exceedingly well informed men on every 
subject. In France there seems no gradation from the highly cultivated and 
ifilellectiial profissofs, authors, and members of societies, of the metropolis, 
to the most deiilorably ignouint, and, in coropaii.son with Kngland, miser- 
ably fed, mass of country population. — Gardner's Magazine* 
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. Road-Me Plantaiions of Fruit Trecn , — ^The road between Strasbun? and 
Munich (I ho latter city being in altitude the second in Kiu-ope), forms an 
ascending winding avenue of fruit trees* 250 miles in length. The greater 
numl)er of these trees ' are ungiiatled chemes, which succeed in the poor* 
est soil, and in the most elevated aiid cold situations, better than any other 
fruit tree ; their timber is valued by the cabinet-maker, and from their fruit 
•is distilled kb'schwasscr, a spirit of esteeme^l flavour, and in great demand. 
The kind of fruit tree next in number in this avenue is the apple, p-afted ; 
its fruit is used for making cider ; and it is Vlso cut into slices and dried, 
for putting into soups in winter.* The ren^aining sorts :ire the walnut, pear, 
and the ])lum. In the neighbotirhood of the towns, these avenues have been 
planted a good many years ; but in many places where the situation is ele- 
vated and the soil poor, it is only within the last three or four yearsjbat the 
practice of planting cherry tiees has been adopted. — Gardrnf^r'a Magazine. 

OrnatneTital Churchyai'ds, — Nothing could be easier than to render 
every country churchyard in Britain an arboretum and herbaceous ground, 
witirall the trees iind plants nami‘d, provided thd clergyman would give up 
his right to the grass, which \Yith all weeds must he destroyed, and the 
grave-digger would he content to acapiire a very little knowdedgo of garden- 
ing. By laying a Imrying-ground out in beds of two p'lives in widtii, or 
about sixteen feet, as at Nancy, planting the trees along the walks, and the 
rows of hcihaceous p^gnts across the hAls, and parallel to and between the 
graves, the thing is done. — Gardener's Mugazjlne. 

Atlar of Roses. — Ghazeepon celebrated throughout India, for tfle 
beauty and extent oi its rose gaixlens ; the rose flekls occupy many hundred 
acres ; the roses are cultivated for distillation, and for inakin;j attar. The 
prfl;e of a siieve, or two lbs. weigjit (a large ciuart,) of the best iT)se-water, 
is eight linas, or a shilling. The attar is obtained after the rosc-wa^r is 
made, by setting it out during the night, until sunrise, in large open vessels 
exposed to the air, aiul llicu skimming olf the esscnlial oil wdiicdi floats on 
the top. To produce one rupee's weight of attar, 200,000 well-grown loses 
are required. Thj juice, even on the spot, is extravagantly dear, a rupee's 
weight being sold at the bazaar (where it is often adulterated with sandal- 
wood oil) lor 80 5.7'., and at the English warehouse for I00.v. r., or 10/. 
sterling. ' Mr. Melville, who made some for himself, said he calculated that 
the rent of the land, and price of utensils, really cost him 5/. for the above 
quantily. — Bishop Hcbrrs Narratii^. 


§ 6. Domestic Economy. 

PresoTvUion of Ajiples. — Apples to be preserved should be laid on 
shelves ; the fruit should he gathered before it is fully ripe : neither apples 
nor turnips will keep, nor have a good flavour if allowed to grow to their 
full size. The best place for keeping apples is like the best place for keep- 
ing ale, &c., viz., a good cellar. — G(^d. Mug, 

Tender Meat, — ^Thc surest and most conv enient way of rendering meat or 
poultiy speedily tender, is to wrap it in a cloth to preserve it from dirt, and 
expose it the preceding evening to a gentle and constant heat, such as the 
heaHh of a fire-iilacc. — Jour, dvs Conn. Usuelles, 

To keqp Eggs, — It had^heen long sfhee averred that eggs would keej) 
perfectly well fcr ten months in lime water. A still more eifectual way of 
preserving them has been tried : it is that of depositing them in a weak 
solut^n of hydrochlorate of chalk (thirty grains of s^t to a pound of water), 
the liquid always above the eggs, and to stand in a cool .situation. So 
treated they have been kept for a whole year, preserving all their Iresh* 
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ness. It has been su^^sM. that the sulphate of iron would hare the same 
eWexA^^^Repertoriumfur die Pharmade* r 

New Method of Stopping Wine-Bottles . — ^Tie a piece of bladder or 
parchment over the moutn of the bottle instead of using cork : Ihe wine, says 
an amateur of ^eat experience, will acquire in a few weeks all the qualities 
of age, which it would require years to give it on the old system.— t/bur. 

de Paris, • 

Eggs throughout ihe Year , — Few poultry yards can vie with that of 
Captain Dunn, of New York, w^o has talfan extraordinary pains with liis 
breeds. With § view to their improvement She has even visited China, and 
collected races from all countries. The following arc given as the results of 
his expfinence. With regard to fowls he is convinced that the cross breeds 
issuing from the English race, and the great sort of Malacca, are the best to 
breed from. As the winter at New York is rigorous, he finds it necessaiy, 
in order to have eggs all the year round, to heat the poultry roosts^ — this 
he effects by means of stoani. The kind of artificial incubation thus pro- 
duced he has found very advantageous in the case of ducks and geese, but 
less so with fowls than the natural process. In the chambers appropriated 
to the ducks and geese, basins of water must be placed, into which the ends 
of the steam tubes are introduced 4his watfer so warmed is very con- 
ducive to the thriving of ducklings goslings. In order to make the hens 
lay throughout the winter, it is recommended to mix \tith their food pounded 
oyster or other shells, and slale also pounded. The lime contained in the 
(lyster-sliell contributes to the formation pf the shell, and the slate heightens 
the flavour of the meat of the egg. — Bull, fJniv, 

Loss of Height by Cooking in Butchers' Meat , — 

lb. oz. 

F 4 lbs. of beef during boiling, lose - - - 1 0 

Ditto, ditto, ditto, roasting, lose - - - 1 .5 

Ditto, ditto, ditto, baking, lose - - - 1 3 

Ditto, of mutton during boiling, lose - - - 0 14 

Ditto, ditto, ditto, roasting, lose - - « - 1 6 

Ditto, ditto, ditto, baking lose - - - 1 4 

— Jour, des Count Usuelles, 

The degree in which ^hc meat is cooked — for boiling and roasting in 
France, and the same processes in England, as we all know, differ most widely 
— would most materially affect these results. The quality of the meat also, 
and length of time occupied m arriving at the same degree, would have their 
share in the operation. 

Peas and Beans roasted for Food , — In Spain, Sicily, and the southern parts 
of Italy, these .seeds, and even those of lint, are roasted, constantly kept in 
the shops, and found in the markets in this state, and much esteemed by way 
of dessert among those of little fortune, particularly women and children. 
To prepare them, a large panful of i^ftd is put upon the fire, into which, 
when the sand is heated, the peas or beans ai*e thrown, and mixed well 
with it. Alter they ha\e been equally roasted, without burning, in this way, 
the sand is separated from them by a sieve, and in a dry place they may be 

kept in this state for any length of time. — Bull, Univ, « 

€ 

vS 7. Mechanical, and Useful Arts. 

f. 

Speed of American Stoam-boais , — The greatest speed to which the English 
steam-boats ha\e attained, furnished with the best engines of Bolton and 
Watt, does not exceed nine miles an hour. We are not able to sa^ how 
rapidly American steam -boats have been propelled through ihe water ^ but 
we are quitp sure that they have much exceeded this rate. The distance 
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from Cmoinnati to LcmisvUle is one hundred and The steam-boat 

America left the former place a few minutes after six p. m. and reached the 
latter aicw minutes befoi-e four the next morning, and stopped twice to take 
in wooai Without excluding the lime thus lost, this boat imist have run at 
a rate exceeding fifteen miles an hour. The river was at this time neither 
high nor low, but in what the pilots call good beatable coiviiHon, running 
most probably between four and five miles anjiour. This was tlie first trip 
this boat ever made, her engine was new, an^ a part only of its power was 
applied.* We speak of this boat in preference to others, simpiv from per- 
sonal knowledge, and by no meins as being the swiftest on the Western 
waters. We have no doubt sheSmigbt have been driven through still water 
twelve miles an hour with perfect ease. An intelligent and observant gen- 
tleman informed uS, that from point to point, by measurement fifty- four 
miles, the Car of Comtnerce had run in three hours. He hiui himself 
observed the time of starting and of stopping. The captain of the boat 
could With difficulty ])e persuaded that he had made such speed, the boat 
being reputed, though good, not first rate. The distance from New Orleans 
to Natchez is thri»e hundred and twenty mi(cs by water. Boats liave re- 
peatedly ascended against the rapid current from city to city in forty-two 
hours, nearly eight miles an hour. The precise distance from Louisville to 
New Orleans we do not know. It irgenerally computed at fifteen hundred 
miles. The shortest passiige doiyn, which we recollect to have seen noticed, 
was four days and a hlllf, inchKling stops, of which there are generally two 
in twenty-four hours, occupying ah hour each* at least. This will give an 
ava'age of fifteen miles and ncarly#one sixth of a mile to an hour. The 
passage up, we believe, has been^niade in eight ^rlays and Ihittecn hours. 
This will give an average of very nearly eight miles an hour : and uniting 
Ihe^pced up and down, we shall find that these boats niusi have been 
propelled through the water over eleven miles, on nn average. The ftis- 
tiince from New York to Providence by water is one hundred and ninety-six 
miles ; from Providence to Boston by land, forty miles. , New York papers 
were lately received in Boston lid Providence, in twenty-two hours. The 
time occupied by tfte land carriage, delay at the boat, 8&c. could not have 
been less than six hours, leaving sixteen hours for tlie steam-boat passage, 
which wilL thus average twelve miles and a cpiarter per hour. In all these 
cases we ^ve our doubts as to the actual distance these boats would have 
run, througli still water, unaided or unimpeded wind. It is well known 
in the last instance, that the time tide on leaving New York, and a 
favouring or opposing wind, will vary the passage a number of hours. The 
passages on the Mississippi would seem to afibnl a fairer criterion for judg- 
ment, and so they do. But they are by no means a perfect test, as all will 
allow, who are acquainted with the Mississippi. It may seem paradoxical, 
but it is true, that the shodest passages from New Orleans to Natchez and 
Louisville, are made when the current is strongest, that is, when llie river is 
highest. The reason is, that then there are eddies setting up the river, for 
miles occasionally, and also that th^e is many a * cut-off,' which at this 
time admits the largest boats, but which, when the river is low, is impas- 
sable. All this tends to render us doubtful what is the actual distance our 
steam-boats accomplish through the water in a given time We think the 
passages between New York and Albany solve this problem much more 
satisfactorily tharf those in any othcf part of our country. Till the last 
season, the boats on the wustern water# excelled them. We presume llicy 
are now on a jAr. From New York to Albany by land, it is, we think, one 
hundred and fifty-three miles, varying bid little from the distance by the 
river ; #:all the latter one hundred and fifty miles. This passage w^as made 
repeat^y, in the summer of 1827, within twdve hours, both up and down ; 
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uml once, wc believe, in eleven hours and a half, includtne the delay incU 
dent 1o landing passengers. This will give a speed of thirteen miles per 
hour, v^itllOllt allowing anything for loss of time. We have seen no reason 
to believe that any steam- boat has fairl3^gone through the water at a rate 
beyond this. The average liourly mil, in the shortest passages between 
New York and Liverpool, will vary from eight to nine miles, as the dis- 
tance is computed from three«thoasand to thirty-five iiundred miles. The 
most experienced captains h^ive informed us, that they have never been 
able * to get out of the best ship ’ more than twelve or twelve and a half 
knots an hour . — North Americm Revieu^,^ 

Nnw Malholi of scamiiing Timher. — ^The seasoning of timber has hitherto 
been eirected by (‘vapoialing the sap, or ^uiJ matter, ])y the action of the 
wiinntli and air of the atmosphere, screening tlie timber," at the same time, 
from Hr? direct aclion of the sun, whicli, by diying it too rapidly, occasions 
twisting and renting. The time occupied is from three to live years. Mr, 
Langton, of .Terniyn-stivct, has disco\'ered a method of seasoning timber, 
by removing part of the^atriiospheiic ])ressure, and applying artificial heat. 
Mr. Tredgokl, the eminent etfginecr, has given it as his opinion, that this 
new process will effect its object most completely in as many weeks as the 
common jjiocess ri'cpiires years, at aj|^xpens0r>not exceeding 10s, per load, 
wilh ttie advantage of setting free at least half the capital recpiired by the 
common met hod ; “ of rendering ft unnc^*c^sary to irgood ship, by the 
use of wood full of its uaturai sap ; and the still greater advantage of render- 
ing the living tree available either for defence, convenience, or common use, 
in a few weiiks alter being felled, and in a state in which it may bertrusted 
with safety ; while, by the usual inelhoif, five years is not more than is 
necessary, to be equally free of ii.sk from shrinking and decay." A disco- 
very so spoken of by such a man as Mf. 'IVedgolcl, is likely to lead to the 
nuitt important consequences in every department of earpenlry. One result 
will probably lie thj disappearance of the dry rot. — Gardener^s Magazino, 

Sanative IIorsv-Ri'ttsh . — A pamphlet published at Paris by a M. Goetz, 
recommends a subsliUite of liis invention for the twist, of straw' cotpmonly 
used in dressing horses. The brush, which the inventor dignifies with the 
title of broswc Itygienique^ is an imitation of the kaftah, or b^ush of the 
Arabs. It is composed of a tissue of lior.se -hair, enfolding a pad of the 
same nnalerial, backed by thin iron plates, and covered with varnished 
leather. It is, moreover, furnished fvilh a strap across the widih of the 
back as an ordinary brush. The web which covers the pud, which is equally 
flexible and strong, it is averred, penetrates tlie hair and to the hide of the 
animal better than any oilier instrument, and removes all foreign substances, 
however minute. The size is tlic same jis that of the iisu^il horse- brush ; 
covers an equal portion of the surface at a lime ; clears out all tlie cavities 
in passing over them, and on this accouiil accelerates the process of dressing. 
— Bull Univ, 

Chinese Types,— The moveable Chitiese types hitherto employed by £uro- 
jieans have, we believe, been generally engTaved. We hear that the Rev. 
Mr, Dyer, an English mi.ssionary to the Chinese, contemplates casting them 
in the following manner: — Have the characters wanted first cut on wood: 
then take a fuc simile of the engraved block on clay. Upon the cla^ cast 
the I3 pe-nietul : then saw the chi^a«*ers and dress them to their proper 
size. We see various objections to this mode, bdl hope he will overcome all 
tlie difficulties, so as to make Chinese types tolerably cheap.— 
Register, 

•*4 

Comparison of Wax and Tallow Lights, — On a comparative experiment 
on fhe burning of caudles of the same length and of the same weighti com- 
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posed of Ihe following subsfances, viz. 1. the wait of Japan, lately broiifjht 
to Antwerp ; 2. white bees -wax ; 3. tallow; 4. a composilion of two-tlm-Js 
wax of Japan and one-third of tallow; 5. a composilion of three-fourths of 
the same wax and one-fourtli of liees‘-wax, it was found on extinjcuislhua: 
the candles, when reduced to about A fourth of their lensflli, that the remains 
oftho^madeof wax of Japan, of tallow% and of the compositions of wax 
and tallow, were of the same lenijlh ; that tli^ bees'-wax candle was dimi- 
nished two-ninths less than those before-mentioned ; and that the candle, in 
the formation of which two waxes were united, was of intermediate lensifth. 
In this experiment the flame of Ijft tallow candle was far more brilliant than 
that of the others, which, amon^ themselves, were equal «in vividness of 
lijjht, excepting always that into tlie composition of wtiieh there entered a 
portion of tallow, which was nex^, although at a wide int rval, to the tallow 
candle. — Bi4l> Univ. 

Staam Navigation hettreen France and America. — “ It is calculated to 
excite admiration for the genius of rAan and of Ips dominion over the ele- 
ments,'* says the Phare tin Havre, “ to think that two vessels setting ovit 
together from the other side of the Atlantic fbr our shores, some! imes not 
meeting again until the Completion of the voyage, — on other occasions meet- 
ing but only to separate, —yA arrive jlHarly at the same hour, certainly wkhiu 
a day or twb, of each oilier, after a vojj^age of not more than twenty -five, 
twenty, and even eight Ajn dnys. m the port towhieh they were both liound,** 
These reflections fife occasioutKl by tlri airival, vn the same day, in the port 
of the Havre, of two steam packets^Vom New York. Of these flu Charles 
mdgnUf^A super!) new steamer, bad made the vcwsfge for the ^ir^il time. It is 
ropiesented as a nnignificeni vessdl of 450 tons“ burden, and surpassing in 
strefigth and elegance all that Inyl till then been seen at the Havre. The 
plan .and lifting up of the aecommodatious for tlie passengers are the objects 
of astonishmunt toils iToncli visitors. ^ 

Impi'ovcment in Chtarh BeUs\ — Herr I^beibaclii^" oF .Stul-tgard, king's 
mcchimic, at the last clistriljution of prizes of industry offered by the king of 
\Virtomburg, received tlie mechanic's prize' of fdily ducats and a silver 
medal, for liis invention of steel tongues to tower belh*. Ttie improvement 
eflected cdBsists in a more eAtended range gi\ :*n to tin? agreeable sound, and 
the. longer duration of the \yA\.-~Altgemciu(* Litcr^/Llar Zdtung. 

Tempering of Stert hy Mercury.— Altimil, in a recent memoir, details 
experiments by whieh he became convinced that the tempering of steel by 
mercury is the only method by which the metal can be preserved from oxi- 
dation. — Jahrbtichrr drr pohjl. InsK in IVim. 

The Adnv rally Buildings ai St. Petersburg, — The admiralty of St. Peters- 
burg was founded by Peter the (ireat. The first ves.-.el that ever came off 
the stocks there was a brig, of the design of that enterprising monarch, 
launched in 1705. In 171*2 was launthed the PuUowa, the first fifty gun- 
ship. Under the reign of the Kinjiress (hiiberine tlie edifice founded by 
Peter was removed, and a s. one one erected in its place: sitice that time 
the building has undergone various changes, and at length an entire new 
edificp, for which .the naval service of Hussiais indebted to the vigilance of 
the late Emperor Alexander, has betn greeted, on an enlarged scale, on the 
site of the foniier building.* 

The fayade a composed of three divisions, or a centre and two wings. 
In the centre of the middle clivisiqp is an archway, which serves for the 
princi^l entrance. On <?acli side, on pedestals of granite, is a group of 
gigantic figures, repre.senting Marine Nymphs, bearing a celestial spljpre. 
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Above the arch is a senlptnred bas-relief, and over the baa-relief stand the 
four statues of Achilles, Ajax, Pyrrhus, and Alexander the GVeat. Thence 
commences a tower, the lower ])ai*t of which is formed by twenty-ei^ht co- 
lumns of the Ionic order, havinor the ay^arance of a scalleiy. Above the 
columns, on a cornice, are twenty-eiglit sculptured fissures of Poudqjsk 
stone. Upwards from this cornice the tower assumes the form of a cfrcular 
column, endinfa: in a cupola, ornamented with three clock dials. Above is A 
lantern, in which are placed, the sis^als to indicate the elevation of the 
waters of the Neva*. Thence commences the spire covered with sheets of 
iron gilt. At the summit is a sh^ ten feeffeigh, below which is a crown and 
an apple of thre^i feet and a half in diameter. 

NemBriti^e over the Ticino. — Amongf the grand works commenced 
under the auspices of Napoleon, for the "convenience and ornament of the 
Cisalpine departments of his empire, one of the most important was the 
bridge projected over the Ticino at Boffalora. the uoint where that river 
cuts the line of commiinif;alion between Milan and Turin. This noble work 
has been terminated at the .jinnt expense of the Austrian and Sardinian 
governments, and was opened for public accommodation at the beginning 
of 1828. 

The Ticino, which carries off the waters of the Lago Maggiore, or more pro- 
perly sj)ealving, of a basin, the re(l^ptacle of the waters of three thousand 
square miles of Alpine district, flows through a wide and deep Valley nearly 
fifly miles in length, with the rapid fall of 5CG feet, from the little town 
of Sesto, on the borclers ojt* the lake, to the Po. The swellings of the river 
somelinics rise 12 feet above the usual^cvel, and cover the coiintry to a 
width from^ItOOO to 4000 feet. Until the undertaking, of which wcfiarc 
speaking, was completed, the only bridge«*>ver the Ticino was that at Pavia, 
Ihrie miles above the junction with the Po, built, towards the end of the 
fourteenth century, by Giovanni Giileazzo Visconti, the most enterprising 
prince of his day. '^'The rest of the course of the river, although traversed 
l^y several very ancient roads, presented only inconvenient and dangerous 
ferries, often impracticable. For the service of the ruad from Titrin to 
Milan, however, as the principal point of communication, n floating bridge 
was provided, consisting of from twenty to thirty, or even more boats, ac- 
cording to the width of the river in the part where it was moored. 

Tile new stone bridge situated on the borders of tlie tcrritoiy of Boffa- 
lora, a little below the bridge of bdkls, twenty-two miles above that of 
Pavia, and conveniently enough at about the middle point of the course 
of the Ticino. It is a fine level construction of massive blocks of granite. 
The Jengih from atjutment to abutment is 95^7 feet 4 inches, divided mto 
eleven arches each 7S feet 9 inches in span, separated by t«n strong piers, 
i;i feet 1 inch tliick. The arches are circiilai’, with a rise of a sixth of the 
chord, and witli a radius of G5 feet 9 in^es. The width of tlie bridge is 

feet 9 inches, with parapets 1 foot 7 inches in thickness ; (he serviceable 
width being 29 feet fi inches, dislribntitd as follows Two foot-pavements, 
eaeh;2 feet 11 inches wide, and raised above the carriage way 5 J inches: 
two gutters 1 foot 8 inches wide: a carriageway 20 feet 11 inches, fur- 
iiisHed with two double wheel lines of granite. 

t 

9 

• Tins custom was coniinenceci in the Catherine II., on occasion of ibe dreadful 

inundation of tlic 19th Sept. 1777. It was then ordered, that, in future, under similar 
c rcum»taiice.s. di^rhariros of cannon from the admiralty should announce to the inhahi- 
lanls the npproai h tif dan^c-r ; and that from the lower in tlie centre flags should be 
hoisltul during the day , and lights hung during the night, a precaution by whiJn many 
lives^have sinee^ especially on the 7th ^ov. 1824| been saved. 
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At ih» entrances to the bridge are two rectangular platforms, 65 feet 
7 inches long*and 57 feet 6 inches wide, under which passes an iu*ch\vay 6 
feet 6 inches wide* and 10 feet 10 inches high, for the convenience of those 
employed in the navigation of the stream. There are besides, at each side, 
two ample flights of steps 7 feet finches in width, as a direct communica- 
tion from the ^ane of the bridge to the banks of the river. It is proposed 
to erect on the platform, frontier houses foTtthc purposes of the police and 
customs of the respective states. , 

The piers have buttresses 8 feel 1 inch high, measured from the upper step 
of the foundation to the springu% of the aitsh : these foundations go to the 
depth of 1 0 feet 2 inches under me buttresses, and acquire by means of set- 
offs, a width of base of 22 feet 1 1 inches. The foundations of the abutments 
ai'e constructed, in like manner, *with set-ofls, all of them on an ample mass 
of piling driven to a level, and to 12 feet into the bed of the river. 

The piers are furnished on both sides with ciit-watci*s, formed by two 
equal segments which rise G feet 6 inches above the springing including a 
capping moulded and weathered, of 1 foot 3 indies in heiglit. Over these 
rise pilasters projecting from tlie front of bridge 2 feet 7 inches, and 
having a breadth of 12 ^eet 5 inches. The crowning comice returns round 
these pilasters, and the parapets rise to a line with them, and also project 2 
feet 7 inches from the face of tlie arches. 

Over the abutments there ar 4 at eachscorner of the bridge two grand pe- 
destals, in widths mealured transverse! v with respect to the bridge, IG feet; 
and in length 12 feet f) inches, being the sainfc as the !)readth of the pilas- 
ters in front of the bridge. On th® inner side, t^ie face of these pedestals 
ranges with the sliglit projection |)f the pilasters. The cornice* is continued 
on k perfect level, at the lieight of 3 feet 3 inches above the iiinJtiJ'side of the 
arcTi at the key-stone. It has a projection of 1 foot 3 inches, and a height 
of J foot 11 inches, and consists of abacus, ovolo, and fillet. It stops althe 
aliutmenls, aft(*r passing round the pedestals, and is succeeded by a plain 
band along the walls of the platfonn. 

The parapet is quite plain : its height on the outride, above the comice, 
is 4 feet, and withii^ above the footnay is 3 feet U inches. Above the piers 
it is broken on the inner side by a protection of 5 inches, in width 12 feet 
5 inches corresponding with the pilasters on the exterior. Tliese pilasters, 
both on the inner and outer side, as well as the pedestals at tlie corner of 
the liridge, have as a iinisli a raised blocking bourse, in height 4 inches, 
with a pyramidal weathering, other 4 inches high. 

The tliickness of the arches at the key-stone is 3 feet 3 inches. Each arch 
consists of fiity-live arch stones, thus presenting a superftcies of massive 
granite blocks of equal thickness, marked by that number of joint lines at 
equal distances. 

The level of the edifice, with respect to the river, is such that the sf)ringing 
is only subject to be covered 2 feet in the grrutest swells, even when these 
rise to the full increase of 12 feet above the ordinary level The eiimueers, 
under whose direction this work w|is executed, were the Signor Gianelli 
on the part of the Austrian government, and the Signor Stefano Melchione 
on that of the King of Sardinia. The work had alrejidy risen under the 
former government to the height of 3 feet 3 inches above the springing. The 
designs were furnished by Melchioiie and the inspector of engineers, Carlo 
Parea ; and have been executed, \^th some slight variations, as originally 
projected. The bridge iJ buiH, , withl’espeet to the internal construction, 
of pebble stoifos from the river ; but the exterior, as liefore Stated, pi esents 
a face of graiiiile blocks so excellently worked, that the whole appears 
a soli# mass: the joints of which Ire so close as not to admit the intro- 
duction of a single hair. The nature of the soil presented many dii^cul- 
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lies, the greatest of wliicli arose from the copious springs in the bed of the 
river. 

As an omamental construction the bridge, is liiglily commended, not less 
from the fineness of its execution than for the simplicity and grandeur of the 
general effWjt. 

The expenses of the erection are stated as follows 

Italian livres 

Cost of the works executed between 1809 and 1813, comprising 
the foundations, the butmenf.s, and the piers, to 3 feet 3i inches 


above the ispringings of tlie arch * - - 2,009,010 

The materials hipught to the spot previous fo the suspension on 
the change of government, and afterwards used - - 200,000. 

ExponsQ/^f completing the work, exclusive of lliose materials - 800,000 

Embankments ----- 270,000 

Total expense of the work - - 3,279,019 


Imp^'ovpment in Stmm 'Nacigatinn , — In the early part of the month, an 
interesting series of expcrimcMi^s was made in the river, near Woolwich, on 
an invention of Lieut. Andrew Skeene, H.N., (one of the companions of 
Captain Ross and CJiij,‘tain Parry, in their north-west voyages,) for the im- 
provement of steam navigatjon, hy getting rid of the effects of tlic back 
water ; or, in other words, the lost! of power whiclv is occasioned by the 
wheel on its return, when it js at a certain speed, or when it is immersed 
Mow a certain depth, having to lift a large ])roportion of water. Tlie ])lun 
tried in this instance was that of featheriniJMho paddles, which were fixed to a 
new description of wheel, ditrering from ttie common ]jaddle-wlieels in al- 
lowing each paddle so to move on an axle placed in the centre, as to play 
freely between the arms and the periphery of the wheel, between wliich it 
(the paddle,) is restrained by shoulders or projecting portions of it. The 
result of the trial was, to the extent it was made, very favourable, showing 
an increase of speed of two and a half minutes per mile. I'hese paddles, it 
is stated, would have the advantage of working best when immersed one- 
third of the wheel in water, which would necessarily reduce the size of the 
paddle-boxes, and consequently the josistance of the vessel fo tlie wind. 
They are likewise capable of being removed or applied as occasion requires, 
enabling the vessel to take advantage of fair winds when at sea on Jong 
voyages; and they may also be ajiplied in the interior of a m»ssc1 for the 
purpose of war. They are applicable tor the purpose of canal nav igation, 
as they possess the advantage of agitating the water much less than tlic old 
paddles, not passing it oli in the same degree to the shore on each side, but 
causing it to expand chietly in the wake of the vessel . — Daily Paj)erii, 


} 8. Fixe Arts. 

Coloured Engiuivings , — ^The Riblioteca Ilaliana, in a recent niimbeiV 
speaks in high terms of the success of *1110 engraver, Stanislaus Stncchi, in 
giving the effect of oil painting. In copying portraits of Saint Ambrose and 
Saint CharlcM (Horromeo), executed alter bid pictures by the painter Gio- 
vanni Poch, the illusion proiluced by the engraver is rej)re.sfcnted as so 
great as to deceive experienced eyes, and even, it is said, to have made the 
painter himself hesitate in ])ronouncing*>which wa,s the print, and which his 
original picture.(!) The effect of imitation of the strokes, as of ,h bold and free 
painter, by the use of a brusli by the engraver, is commended as especially 
happy. ^ 

* Twenty-four li> the pound sterling. 
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ImpTwemmA in thePri^sttof JLi'//ic^ra^j/.--*Litho^phy 

a singer of the theatre of Munich, named Senefelder, but on its first dis- 
covery, was too mde to admit thd idea of the fine efihcts of which it has been 
proved capable. The art was firSt brought to France by Ganer^ Lomet,* 
who had observed it in Gremiany, while on militaiy service therfe, in 1806, 
and who had himself executed lithographic designs, at Passau and Brimnau. 
He exhibited his specimens to several scientific men and persons attached to 
the arts, among whom were M. Denon, M. Liiudon, M. Gelet de Laumont, 
and M. Molard, the elder: but w|,r occupied the minds of all jnen at that 
period ; and the invention lay* neglected* until M. Engelman of Munich^ 
founded his lithographic establishments in Paris in 1814. Tile foQowinjg im- 
provements have been recently published, by M. Chevallier, a chemist of 
note, and M. Landum6, an exp&ienced lithographer in the practicd of the 
art, in the three important heads ; first, the acidulation of the stone ; second, 
the means of obliteration ; and third, the retouch. 

The new preparation for acidulation is composed of hydrochlorate of lime, 
obtained by means of the complete saturation of hydrochloric acid, by the 
powder of white marble. When the dissoluticm is complete, and it has been 
sufficiently filtered, gum arabic as white as possible, and well purged of all 
foreign matter, is dissolved in it. The proportions are as follows — a kilo- 
gramme and a half of hydrocliloric acid, the quantity of powder of ivhite 
marble, sufficient for 4ie saturation, ancf367 grammes (12 ounces) of gum 
arabic. To this composition, filtered and lirppid, are addeji 92 grammes 
(3 ounces) of pure hydrochloric acid ; the whole to be bottled and ebrkedt 
In use, the suKace of the stone is^acidiilated, by* being passed over with a 
brush of badger hair dipped in thlR mixture. The advantages'of the process 
of %3idulation thus performed, are found to be, that the shades, be they 
feeble or strong, come out equally well ; that the stones remain constantly 
moist by virtue of the liquescent salt which they imbibe ; and, far mbre^m- 
portant than either of these, that the liquid will remove from the stone the 
spots or stains which it is ohen impossible to avoid making, while drawing, 
and which appear on tlie impressions. The spots disappear on the appUca- 
' tion of the saline aeJid liquor. 

The second recipe, t hat for obliteration, consists in passing over the ports 
which it is sought to efface, with a sponge steeped in a liquid, composed of 
a demi kilogramme of caustic (potauMe a la chaujrl, dissolved in three times 
its weight of water ; the stone being afterwards washed with water, the 
design disappears without the slightest alteration having been suffer^ by 
the stone. By this process, the whole or any part of the design may bie 
removed, without the least effect on the stone. 

Third, in respect to the retouch, the most difficult of all the operations of 
lithography, of which no satisfactory means had been l)efore applied, the 
following process is recommended. Two grammes (37 grains) of caustic 
(potaste la chaux)^ to be dissolved in 125 grammes (4 ounces) of pure 
water. This alcaline liquor poured over the drawing, cleared of the gum 
which covers it, and remaining on tfA drawing for a, space of from one ta 
five minutes, is sufficient to qualify the drawing on stone, for receivuig 
afresh the lithographic pen. — Bull, tlniv, 

Ifiilkie'M Foreim PainHnsh \ — The subjects of the principal works, the 
fruits of Mr. Wilkie’s visit to Italy and Suain, we imderstand to beas follow : 

Italian. — ** Tlie washing«the Feet tvie male Pilgrims to Rome, In the 
Anno Santo, by the Cardinals — ^ten or twelve figures. " The same office 
performed for the female Pilgrims, on ti\e same occasi<^ by the noble 
Ladie^of Rome” — four or five figures. ** The Pifferari, or Neapolitan 

* In the same, or early in the following year, rude specimens uf the art were 
introduced into this country. 

Journal of Facts. i> 
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Bagpipers, playing to the Image of the Virgin and Child at Christmas/* 

The S][i^il!sh pieces are of a loftier character. The Mmd of Saragossa : ” 
fhe Spanish heroine is applying the mateft to a piece of ordnance, while the 
wheels of its carriage are held by General Palafox and a monk. Consul- 
tation between Guerillas and Monks/* Guerilla taking leave of a Monk/* 

Wounded Guerilla/* « ’ 

An opportunity of seeing the Italian pieces, we believe, will be afforded 
the public at the approaching Exhibition at the British Galleiy. The paint- 
ings on Spanish subjects are to be reservedifor some future occasion. 

Frmch and English Members of the Bavarian Academy of Arts. — Ott 
the last birth and name day of the King of Bavaria* the 2dth August, the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts of Munich elected three honorary members 
from Germany, France, and England, viz. Doctor Sulpitius Boisseree, of 
Munich, in compliment to his history of German art, deduced from th^ se- 
pulchral monuments ; tluh Baron Gerard, president of the French Academy 
of Fine Arts at Paris, for his vviell known productions in history and portrait 
painting ; and Mr. Robert Cockerell, architect, of London, as a homage to his 
reputation as an architect, and as discoverer of several ancient monuments ; 
more especially of the Egina marbles, and the Reliefs of Pliigalia. — Allge- 
meme Literatur Zeitung. ♦ , ^ 

. } 9. Antiquities. 

f 

The City^of Aphrodisi^ (Phrygia), — Jn the centre of Aphrodisias, now 
Guera, is tc\J)e seen the temple of Venus, of fhe Tonic order, the greater part 
still existing. On the left are the theatre rin<l the stadium. There is alSo an 
lonrc portico of the greater elegance^ Cupids hold the garlands on the en- 
tablature of the portico. The interior frieze of the temple, some fragments of 
wliich are in good preservation, are enriched with sculptures representing 
the Loves hunting cveiy species of animal, and attest that this is really the 
city of Aphrodite (Venus.) The Greek inscriptions scattered about heighten, 
the interest inspired by the ruins. — Laborde's Address to the Academie des 
Inscriptions. 

The Phrygian Hierajnlis. — At the site of the ancient Hierapplis (in 
Phrygia), celebrated l^y the ancients for its mineral springs, is still to be found 
the mephitic Cavern noticed by Strabo, into which the birds fell in asphixia. 
The rums of the temple of Apollo still exist, and there is also a vast number 
of magnificent iombs. --Laborde's Address, 

Antiquities of Ancient Sardis. — ^The city of Sardis, now called Sort, stands 
on on elevation overlooking the plain of Hermus: the walls of the ancient 
city are to be seen on both sides of the Paotolus, an in.significant stream 
whose waters, even in the time of Strabo, no longer abounded in particles of 
gold. Two Ionic columns, supporting h grand entablature, are all the remains 
of the templi of Cybele, The capitals of the columns are extremely elegant ; 
the Yolutbs are adorned with small palms ; the shafts rise from the ground to 
only half their height ; but from the diameter it appears that the columns 
must have been fifty feet in heiglil. On the slope of the ppposite hill are to 
be seen a theatre and a stadium, ^h^ celebrated city is no longer inhabited. 
Some tents of poverty-stricken Uracht are aJon^ to be seen on the banks of 
the Pactolus. And from the summit of the rock of Croesu4^ no monuments 
are to be seen in the country below, except the tombs of the Kingsi^of Lydia. 
These consist of immense miunds of eai^, and are to the number Lf 
Tbit of AlyartSBt which Herodotus describes as one of the most imposing mo* 
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numeiits whkh he had^iEweii, alMr the Pyramids, and which va« acootei by 
the eourtttM^of 8iuMii$i isdistin^^hahSefromihe rest — Lahofde'^A^ett. 

the journey between Nice and the Lajw Sa^ja 
(the ancient So^on), is to be seen, a Roman monument of vast diihendons : 
this consists of a bridge of six arches with a triumphal arch at its entrance 
and at the opposite end a kind of repetition*of the arch oh the side of thd 
mountain, ana opened at both sides ior the passage of a Roman road.— 
horde's Address. ^ • 

Unknown Romm City. — At die distance of ten leagues s^th-east of Cu- 
tahia, one of the highest points of Asia Minor, is an ancient Roman wty 
unvisited by modem travellers, and of which, even the ancient Itiaeiwes 
make no mention. Its princip^ edifices consist of a Inr^ theatre, a stadium, 
several groups of columns in good preservation, but of no great height, an 
Ionic temple of the most elegant architecture with columns fiuted, and of a 
single block of marble thirty feet in height : these support an entablature 
very much enriched and in exquisite taste. From an inscription in the pediment 
it appears that this teifiple was restored in the time of Adrian, and dedicated 
to Apollo. The site is watered by a small stream which passes over a 
Roman bridge, in exctdlent preservation, as is the vault, also Roman, to 
which it leads. — Labot'i^'s Address. • 

Pajnjrus and Coins at Rome. — Among the rdtent arrivals of curiosities of 
antiquity at Rome, are a great rol^of papyrus in Egyptian and Greek, of 
tlie time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, in trie possession of Silvester Guido ; 
eight rolls of Papyrus, of wdiich tnree are hieroglyphic, three SjLcerdotal or 
Sacaed, one Demotic, and one G^eeki the proxieii^ of Demetrius Papan- 
driopoli, with several gold coins, and lj|Q3iong the rest, one of Pyltt»mei|e8» 
King of Paphlagonia. — Reek's Rf'perionun^ 

Discovei*y of Etruscan Vases. — ^The Florentine gallery has been lately 
enriched by the addition of .‘100 of the most beautiful and elegant Etruscan 
vases, discovered in It sepulclural vault, casually entered by an inhabitant of 
Florence, on his farm in the neighbourhood. The Grand Duke purchased 
the treasure. — Beck's Rqt. 

Opening of a Mummy. opening and unfold il!g a mummy in the collec- 
tion of M. Passalacqua, at Pans, it Was ascertained by a roll of papyrus 
found within, interpreted by Champollion, that the mummy was .3000 years 
old, and that the body was that of the daughter of a guardian of the small 
Temple of Isis, at Thebes. The pupil of the eye was artificial, and of glass. 

Interpretation of Hieroglyphics. — ^The following are the two .systems of 
interpretation of Egyptian hieroglyphics, adopted respectively by Professor 
Seyfarth, of Berlin, and M. Champollion the younger, of Pans. That they 
cannot both be right is obvious, and more each is susceptible of plau- 
sible arguments in its favour, the greater, unfortunately, is Uie probability 
that both are wrong : — ^ 

Seyfarih'8 System. ChampoUion's %stem. 

1. The Egypliai\ inscriptions are i. The hieroglyphic inscriptions 
jgenerally au’habetical, the demo- ^ generally symbolicai,. 

tic ones more especially. * 

2. The basis if ^Egyptian writing ?- ^ Egyptian 

is an hien^lyphic alplialict of 23 cha- writing is a total of about 830 hiero- 
racters,tas Plutarch and Eusebius glypldiNiigns, each of which, when 
assert, of which characters three are hot used symbolically, gives ^ 
of the invention of the Priests of Isis, sound of the name wliicl^ it is in- 
22 of Phoenician origin. tended to indicate. 

D% 
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d. Ordmaiiiy several signs mark 
only one word. 

4. Several signs often signify only 

one LETTER. 

5. Sometimes the same signs mark 

two or more Letters* « 


6. The Ikngua^e of the hierogly- 
phic insoripti^ is the ancient Cox>- 
tic. 


3. General^ evcsy ngn eitpmses 
either a wordor an idea. , 

4. Two or more ng^ always re- 
laresent the same number of sounds. 

6. The same sign, can iteiw. jek- 
press any other sound than that wim 
which the sound of the name 'whioh 
it is to represent, commences. . . ^ 
The language of the hierogly- 
phte inscriptions is modem Coptic. 


$ 10. General Literature and Education. 

Public Libraries of Paris. — According to official documents, the public 
libraries at Paris, and the of thSr contents, are as follows The 

Biblic^cque du Roi conts& /i^OO.OOO printed hooks, 100,000 MSS., 

120.000 medals, and 1,500,0Q^oojiper-plate engravings ; the BiblfothOque 
de Monsieur, 170,000 books, UOOp MSS ; the library of Sainte Genevieve 

110.000 books, 2000 MSS; Wilibrary du Mogasia 93,000 books, 4000 

MSS.; the Bibliotheque da la Ville 42,*000 books; the library of the 
Institute, 70,000 books ; ' the^ Cabinl!t du Roi, 50,000 books. The 
litoary of the Cour de .pasi^l^n, 3p,000 books; that of the School of 
Medicine, 30,000 boo)cs the Chamber of Deputies, 30,000; that 

of the Ccffiege Jjouis le^raid^^,U00 that of the liotel des Invmides 
25,000 ; that of the Pblji^xwhigi^^ 24,000 ; that of the Tribumil de 
I^mi^re Instance, 20^0^^" has a library of 17,000 books; 

the Minister for the Hotd of the. Minister of 

Marine, of 12,000; the Office of Archives of the kingdom, 10,000; the 
Chamber of Peers, 10,000; the Home Office, 10,000 ; the Map DepOt, 
10,000; the IWecture of Police, 8000 ; the Office of Ministre de Jus- 
tice, 8000 ; the Central Artilleiy Depot, 6000 ; the S(^ool of Music and 
Declamation, 5000 ; School of Bridges and Roads, 4000 ; the office of the 
Wht Minister, 4000 ; the Museum, 3000 ; The Royal Printing-office, 
3000 ; the Observatory, ^00 ; the Office of the Minister of Mari||||^ 1500, 
the Hospital of the Quinze Vingtsf 1300 ; the Foreign Missions, 1200; 
the' Cabinet of the Tuileries, number unknown; the Order of Avocots, 
number unknown. 

Moscow PerioeHccds. — Since the beginning of the year, three new periodi- 
cal publksations have appeared in Moscow, each twice a month : the Atenei, 
by Parioffi, devoted to scientific literature and \>iug''aphy; Kuskei, 
Zrefel, the Spectator, by Kalaidowich, for history, ant^uities, and general 
literature ; aiul the NorJische Bulletin^ Northern Bulletin.— Zeit. 

WorksMSism^u — ^Sismondi has sent to the press his fourth cotifri- 
hution jtolK history of IfVance, forming the 10th, ilth, and 12th volumes 
of the mtu^work. Hn is at. mesent occupied on a new edition 6t his Utf*- 
j^wre 4u Mdi de rEnrope.--ilj(J[^^ Unterhaliung. ‘ * . * 

EsiimaUon cfihe fVaverfey Denmath^M\^c\i as Vf alter '^-ott 

k read everywhere, in no conntiy of the glofie is the entliusiasm w him 
carrkd to so high a i^ch, as^in Denmark. A single number nf the Cppen- 
hagm Journal contains the mi|cHmcement of thme different ^apjHati^ of 
one of hie wprk.s; and thepl^hM evengnneso^^i^to 

recQnimeiia to his pupils ^the study of the KoyelSi at the stu^t 
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way of aitaining that knoRrle^f^e of mankind, so indispensable in Mimatet 
of the Z^. Unt^. 

Tran^Um^the The last number of the 60th volume of Hie 

Collection of Northern Sagas, *pubti6hed at Copenhagen by the Ama- 
mayni^ Society, contains a txunslktioniD Latin ot the ‘ LuxdfiiataSaga,**an 
historical^ biogmhind work of 400 pages, of the thirteenth century, on the 
bonfests of the Irish and Scotch towards »the close fothe tenth omim. 
The translator is the librarian Thorleifs Gndmundsun Repp«— fir 
Unter. ^ 

e , • ' 4 

TmUomc DicUrmarif.^A. grakd etymological Danish DieyoBiiy to 
is announced as highly important to all languages partaking of the TiaUiOfb, 
and IS said to be nearly completed. — It is not conllned to the Go^io, Mit 
comprises the Slave and Tartar dialects, the Sanscrit, and the ancient Per« 
sian. — Blatter fur Lit. Unter. 

Geography of Edrist ihr complete nianuscrint of Edrist's geo- 

graphy has been lately found in the Bm’al libary at Fraei% Until this 
discovery, a Iragment only of the giefd Jobgraphical work of 
was known. The original is five times fne size of this fragment 
celebrated work was wntlen by Edrist in Almeria, where he was tom in 
the 7J4th > ear of the Hegira, or 1346 of tto Chiistian era. A trans)ati0ti 
is preparing in Paris* by Jauttert. Tne original consists of 86tt sbgcts of 
rude Moorish writing. — Blatter fur Lit. Uniet* 

Oriental Mamtscripts. — No collection in ^Ujrope in quantity and yahieof 
Oriental manuscripts, at all equa|f the HibKMM'Oue du Hot at Paris. Shice 
1 7;^, when the last catalogue was pnididp Ito number has beep move than 
doubled. A new catalogue is puepariw/ With lustc^, by Silvestre de €acy, 
and promises on that account to bii quthonty on matters teon- 
nccted with Oriental literature. * 

Arahic AfcwMvrn/j/v.— The Asiatic museum of St. Petersburg has pur- 
chased the valuably collection of manuscripts of M, Rousseau, the SVench 
Consul at Bagdad^ The following scarce historical works are amongst its 
contents ; Ahmed Makkan's work on Spain and the Moors ; Seherif* 
nameh Histoiy of the Kurds, from 1596 ; ibn-Khaldun's Histormal Prde- 
gnomapa, first part very scarce m Europe ; Dschouhery's Dictionary of Ara- 
bic (Cairo 1253) complete; Tibewaihi's Arabic Grammar and SsaUfeij*s 
Tikhel-loghut. Besides these, among the works in poetry are Abu-Temma- 
san*s Divan, Dschawidani's Philosophical works, and others on n&ediciiie, 
natural history, and mathematics- — Blatter fur Lit Unter. 

Chinese Liferaiure. — Tlie Russian Chief Missionary, J. Pifschowinski, 
who, since the year 1801, has presided over the Russian mission in Pekm, is 
retinrned thence, after a fourteen years* sojourn, not only with the acquisi- 
tion of a thorough and much desired knowledge of the Chinese and Man- 
ds(^u literature, and the language*and manners the Chinese, but with 
the possession of a richer treasure in rare manuscripts than tdl||nneii:^ of 
the Russian mission since its establishment in 1714. Of the mamscripte in 
his Dossession, the most worthy of notice are Tsion*^n, Chinese fliMtols, 
8 vms., hitherto only known in part ; a Geograpliy of (Thina with 2 
vq|8.. History of Thibet and Taijgoyp, 3 vol, exceedh^v seatce; De- 
scription of Tnibet, 1 vol.; Zungana and the Lesser Buxhttria, 160 years 
B.C. Desei^OO of Peking with ]^kms; Hydraulic works on the Great 
Canal Of Cbmif' Mogul O^de of liMrejL Olunese and ^Russian Die- 
tioimi^, 6 History of Of Tdtiiigius under the 
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first Kings; Sin Schon, attributed to Confuems* Sjrstm of tbo 
World: Description of Mogul 200 years before Christ, fitr 

Lit. Unter. 

§11. Naval AND Miait ART Economy. 

Spanish Army , — ^The King is the supreme head of the Spanish army, com- 
veying his orders through the Minister of War. The Idfant Don Carlos, th«^ 
brother of the King, has the title of Generalissimo, but this is merely ho- 
norary. The list contains fen Captains General, but there are in reality only 
six— -the InQint Fr. de Paula, another brother of the King, the Infant Don 
Gabriel, his nephew, the Duke* of Welliifeton, and Viscount Beresferd, 
being cd honores. The senior of the others is General Castauos. Of seventy- 
seven l^eutenants-General, of whom the senior is of the creation of 1802/ 
twenty only served in that rank in the war of independence. The troops of 
the household consist of six squadrons of Body Guards, of 100 to each 
squadron, and a company of Ilalbardiers. Of the Body Guards, four squad- 
rons are Spanish and two l^oreigii. Tlie foreign squadron, called the Saxons, in 
honour ol the Queen, is composed chiefly of French and Italians, and of veiy 
few Germans. The privates h^ve, all, the rank of Sub-lieutenant in the line. 
The officers rank one step above those of the same title in the line. The 
Royal Guards are on the same footing as those of France ; they consist of two 
divisions of infantiy, one of cavalry, and three companies of artilleiy, of 
which one of horse-artiIleiy\ The whole amount of file Guard is 1 5,000 in- 
fantry and 3000 cavalry. It»may be observed of Spain as of France, that 
ifi proportion as the line diminishes, the Quards increase. In 1808, when the 
Spanish army reckoned 14S,000 men, there were scarcely 8000 of the Guard. 

The nay for officers is much below whaf it is in France : that of the com- 
mon soldier fs about the same as the Frenj^h. In Spain, it is much in ari^ar, 
botl^for officers and privates, and a regiment is relatively well off, if, in the 
course of the year, it can touch seven or eight months pay. Hence the offi- 
cers are in a condition of pitiable wretchedness, and the soldiers continually 
in a state of desertion and mutiny. 

The infantiy of the line consists of ten regiments of tl^ee battalions, seven 
of light infantry of two battalions ; one regiment stationed at Ceuta, where 
the refuse of the army is sent en discipline; and one regiment of Swiss called 
Wimpfen, which is a mere skeleton — ^the whole amounting nominally to less 
than 40,000 men; but in« fact, not having at present two-thirds of their 
strength. The militia consists of ferty two regiments of one battalion of 
eight companies. These, wliicli form beyopd contradiction, the (lite of the 
Spanish army, arc kept armed and equipp^ ; but except the staff, receive 
no pay, unless when in actual service. The cavalry of the line consists of 
thirteen regiments of four squadrons of two companies of sixty m^n ; but 
they are far from being complete ; taken together they do not amount to 
above 250 men per regiment, all wretchedly mounted. 

The artiUery is divided into two branches, scientific and practical. The 
former consists of 422 officers ; the iattef has 94 officers. The troops con« 
sist of six battalions of foot artillery, mur companies of horse artillery, and 
five compani^ of workmen, five battdions of tram and three brigades and fif- 
teen companies fixed in garrison. The regiments of artillery are veiy feeble, 
not having two-tliirds of their etfeqjtive strength. , 

The engineers consist of a corps of officers 138 in number, and aj^giment 
of sappers of two battalions of eigtit companies, i. e. five of sappei:s, on6 
of miners, and one of pontonniers. ^ 

There are, moreover, 53 companies of veterans and other troops. Besidds 
this force in ContinentAl Spai%. there are in America twenty battaliot^, five 
squadronsi fouhecn companies of foot artillery, three of horse aild 

two bf workmen, with a proportion of officers, and besides five directors,^ 
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remiited by velmxtary enlistment, or drawing; in case of insufficiency. The 
length of service is eight years for the first engagement* and four and two 
for the following s these give right to an increase of pay. 

Previous to the war of indcpendeece, no one coiud arrive at the rank of 
officer, without having served as cadet ; and eveiy cadet was required to 
prove his nobility. Since the return of l^dinand, such proofs are no longer 
required. The third part of the sub-lieutenancies are now given to the ser* 
geants ; the other two-tliirds to youths from tUb military college of Segovia^ 
who have passed a satisfactory exiiminatioT^ Above the rank otsub-fieute- 
nant, promotion goes by seniority The general officers are at the choice of 
the King. Such is the letter of the law, but it is far from being observed.— 
The rank and military recompense arc the object of pillage. Tlie general 
uniform of all the standing army and militia, is dark blue ground with dis- 
tinctions of facings. The six first regiments of light infantry have dark green. 
The arms are in the most miserable state possible, and are composed of the 
refuse articles of the different nations of £urope«who have fought in the 
Peninsula, during the seven years war of inde^dence. — Bull, Univ, 

French Army, — ^The French effective army, for 1829, is estimated at 
232,367, composed as follows: — Gendarmerie, 14,070 ; Royal Gu^, of 
which 15,364 infantry, and G444 cavalry, 21,808 ; infantry of the line, of 
which 120,500 Frenchf and 7896 Swiss, *128,3 9 6 ; cavaliy, of whicli 32,300 
of the line, 38,800 ; artillery, 17,677 ; engineess, 4885 ; military equipage* 
725 ; and lastly, the stationary companies, 6006. The total number of omceira 
including general officers, corporals, and brigadiers, 68,518, leaying,for pri- 
vates, 163,849. The expense of friis army is estimated at i69,373,490f. for 
the^ay and maintenance ; 1,230^350 expenses of recruiting end courts- 
martial ; and for expenses of central ailministration* 22,028,000f., m^ing a 

total of 192,631,8401 — Bull. Univ. • 

• 

Dmuh Nary. — ^The Royal Navy of Denmark now consists of three 
vessels of the line of 84, 66, and 58 guns ; of six frigates, of which three of 
46, and tliree of 36^uns ; of four corvettes of 20 guns ; two brigs, and two 
schooners; of 77 gun boats; and one steam-vessel; besides one line of 
battle ship and one corvette on the stocks. — Journal des Dibats. 

Spas/sish Marine, — ^Tlie Spanish marine, which in 1808, reckoned 42 ships 
of tne line, 30 frigates, and 160 vcisels of lesser bulk, in all 232 sail, has 
now in being not more than six ^ail of the line, from 10 to 12 frigates, and 
94 vessels of smaller size, with about a dozen frigates, corvettes, and others 
of inferior class, on the stocks. There is no longer more than one naval de- 
partment, that of Cadiz: tliose of Ferrol and Oarthagena, as well as that of 
the Havannah, were suppressed in 1825. The navy is under the command 
of a Director-General. The administration and the treasure, is entrusted to 
a junta of General Direction, composed of seven members, exclusive of the 
President, who is the Director-Gene^^. In each of the arsenals of Cadiz, 
Ferrol, and Oarthagena, is a Council, charged with thetcare of that is con- 
nected with the construction, the r^airing, and tlie arming of vessels, and 
with the victualling department. The inscription on the naval lists, which 
are elassed as in France, amount nominally to 28,000 men. The whole ad- 
ministrationrof tbd navy is subject, of course, to the Minister of State, the 
Intendant-General of Marine, a Member of the Supreme CouncS of War, 
residing at Madrid. — Bull. Univ. 

Stem, Artillery. — In a memoir on the compaa^n of tlie mechanical 
effect *of gun-powder and steam, as applieddo aitilkry, a German author, 
Harr PrediU, concludes, a series of ahalytioal draiictions, from facts 
and experiments, that steiuii-artillery will never offbr practical advantages 
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over powder ordnancet and that it is an invention to be ranked 
niraiber of discoveries more cuiious than useful or applicahl6k-«--.faArMefii^ 
deB PoliU Inst in Wien. 

Russian The quantity of shi^tng furnished by the stocks of the 

admiralty at St. Petersburg exceeds tliaf sullied by any other naval arsengl 
in the empire. It is stated as follows: — P^om1712to 1725. 40 vessi^s; 
from 1725 to 1745, 26; from# 1745 to 1768, 40; from 1763 to 17d7, 93*; 
from 1797 to 1801, 10 ; from 1801 to 1825, 44. The number of vessels of 
loo and of 50 guns, launched previously tp 1801, was 72, without reckoning 
6084 sail df all sizes. The largest ship produced on those stocks was tra 
Blagodate of l8o guns, begun the 29th of February, 1799, and launched the 
2d of August, 1800. The material used in tiie construction of all the vessels 
is oak hi Caucasus. — Bull Unii\ * 

Qualities of War^horees. — M. Ammont, Stud-inspector to the king of 
Prussia, in a pamphlet recently published on the qualities of war-horses, 
and the proper mode of breaking them, doubts whether the present mode of 
breaking horses is a good one^ and objects to the inefficiency of the system 
of encouraging races for the end proposed by it. These races can only, he 
says, have any effect on the ileetness of horses, and consequently, on their 
quickness on the march, and not at all on their adaptation for useful pur- 
poses : to which, on the eontrai^, they pre often disadvantageous. He 
would substitute chariot races, such as were practifed in ancient times by 
the .Greeks and Romans, in (frder to afford the means of judging at one and 
fhe same time of the vigour, the supplegaess, and the docility of the animal. 
— Bull. UniB. * ^ 

State of the Prussian Army. — In the year 1806 the Prussian njpny 
amounted to a total of 260,000 men, of f/hom 7365 were officers below the 
rank of general the proportion of officers to privates being one to thirty-six. 
Of the 7365 officers, 184 fell on the field of battle, or dieii of their woiiQds, 
in the campaigns of 1806 and 1807: 10 in 1812 : 359 from 1813 to 1815 : 
2556 have died of natural deaths or left the service. In twenW years the 
army has lost 1023 officers, somewhat more than a seventh. In 1827 the 
Prussian army consisted of 122,000 as the peace establishment; but, in- 
cluding the landwehr, amounted to 350,000 : of these 6045 were officers on 
full pay, 3724 officers of tlic landwehr serving without pay in time of 
peace : thus the proportioh of officers to the line is one in twenty, including 
the landwehr one in thirty-four. TKe present constitution of the Prus- 
sian army, therefore, is, next to that of the Czar, the most economical iti 
Europe; for to the latter, in an effective footing of 747,000 men, there ar^ 
only 14,244 o^ers, or one for fifly-two men. Until 1806 the career of 
arms, as officers," was closed to aU, but the nobility ; the rest of the natkm 
had access only to one regiment of infantiy, to the hussars, and in their 
particular corps. At that period there were not more than 411 pld)ian 
officers in the whole army : of this small number 250 were in the aitillety, 
27 in the engineers. Thus it seems that the Prussian nobility have ever 
been little ambitious of the glory arising from deep studies. But since the 
law of 1808 opened the army to all ranks, the plebeians have flocked to it, 
and nearly live-twelfths, or 2407 commissions in the standing army^ are 
occupied by men of that class ; in the land wehr they arq^three-fourtiisf, for 
in 3366 commissions they All 2569^^ !jPie infantij and cavalry of the guard 
have ever been more sought after by the nobilityf in the latter, the pld)eian 
class have scarcely one-twentieUi ; and in the former a little fnore.tl^ one- 
tenth, of the commissions. In the engineers they have nearly three-foaras-— 
156 to 55 : , in the artillery thsY are not more than one-fourth. Th^ipwest 
ran]fs are the reward of merit, proved on examinfition.., ^frank.of 
sub-lieutenant to that of general, the advancement of the officem is regulated 
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$ 12. GvoGRAPnY, Statistics, and Pcblio Econohy. 

ArmmM---Brzerwm.--Bord^^ on the north, west, and south, by groups 
of precipitous mountain^ and only open towards the east, i^ereu descends 
hy a succession of terraces to me plains ot Aserbeidsham, the whole of 
Armenia is an immense massive mountain chain, at an elevation ci 
7000 feet above the level of the sta, and fr(pn its elevation, apd no less from 
its climate, is a truly /Tlpine coifotry. The heights which khmediately lie** 
long to the province, although merely second rate hills, are, during the greati^r 
pan of the year, some of them lul the year round, covered with •snow: 
even in the plain the snow remains on the ground from October until March ; 
nevertheless, all travellers agree in representing Armenia as in an excellent 
state of cultivation and well peopled. Erxeroum, the capital of the Pa- 
sludik of that name, which comprises the greater part of anment Armenia, is 
situated in a plain twenty miles in circumterei^ce, containing not less than 
sixty villages. On the north the city is commanded by a lofty mountain 
covered with perpetual snow. It is surrounded by a double wall of stone 
and deep fosses, and defended, moreover, on the south by a kind of citadd, 
fumishra, according to Kinneir, pith twopty pieces of ordnance. The chief 
strength of the town, Ifowever, consists in its abundant population, whfeh, 
Morier— not without exaggeration — estimates af between 4 and 5000 Arme-, 
nians, 100 Greek, and 50,000 Turkiph families, or about 250,000 Turkish 
inhabitants. Gamba reckons the population all 'together at 100,000, of 
whom 2500 Schismatics, 1600 Catnolie Armenians, and 400 Greeks. The 
habifhtions are most of them cogstructed of stone; the roots flat and 
covered witli soil, so that it is no unfre^uent sight to see sheep and calves 
feeding on them. Even of the bazars, which ai*e filled with all kinds of East* 
em wares, a part only have arched rooms : they are for the most part 
arranged in terraces to which the ascent is by stone steps, llridges are 
thrown over the streets which run between the terraces. Tne city is paved ; 
it possesses sixteen public baths, and above one humbed mosques, which 
with their .leaden domes, countless minarets, and gilded crescents, present in 
the distance a magnificent spectacle. 

Erzeroum is one of the most considerable cities of the Turkish empire, 
and the emporium of its commerce with Persia and India. The Pashahk is-^ 
one of the largest, and probably one of the most lucrative, in Turkey. The 
Pasha, who bears Uie title of Begler-Bey, levies on all merchandise in its pas- 
sage through the province 9 per cent, of which a third part to his pri- 
vate coffers. Tournefort estimates the revenue levied by thei^orte from this 
province, including the karatsch or poll-tax, which constitutes about half 
the entire amount, at 600 purses or 300,000 French dollars. The number 
of Janissaries who were under an especial Janissary Aga, amounted, in 
the city alone, to 12,000; in the w|Jole pashalik they were more than 
50,000. In the last war with Russia a single misrule village of flCky 
huts furnished, according to Morier, forty armed soldiers.— Auihnd. 

Kars, six days journey distant from Erzeroum, and ttooe frooA 
Erivaii, is situated on a stream tributary to the Arpatsehai, whiob forins 
the boundaiy between Persian (now Rtssian), and Turkish, Armer^'flu The 
city contains 3D,000 inhabitants, Turks, Armeni^s, Kurds, and Qe(^ans. 
Surrounded witlf a quadrilateral wall of the time of Murad III. (1581), and 
defended by a.' lofty rocky fort on the bank of the liv^, it intercepts the 
road which leads up from Geoigia, the valley Of the -Kor, to the table-land 
of Afmonia.— Pas Amland. • 
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8Me of Crinuf in France . — ^The prosecutions in France far aU kiiidt nf 
offences amounted in 1 827 altoi^ether to *320,208, as follows 

1. Before the police — Acquitted . . . 17,089 

Cases in which the tribunal dedered itself 
incompetent . . . 1,783 

Sentenced to pay fine • . . 97,844 

Sentenced to imprisonment • . 5,699 : 

. . . 123,015 

2. Cases of dismissal of accusation by the Chambres 

'du Conseil — Persons already 11^ arrest * . 7,540 

Not ift arrest . . * . . 9,348 

r« . 

3. Triad by the Police Correctionnelle — ^A6quitted . 25,980 

Sentenced to fine simply . . . 1 ] 7,999 

to less than a year’s imprisonment . 20,976 

to a year and upwards • • .6,180 

Commanders of prohibited vessels . . .11 

• — 171,146 

Of this numlier 16,021 were apprehended before judg- 
ment passed, and 394 had obtained their liberty pro- 
visionally. 

4. Accusations dismissed by the Cfiambres^d’Accus^ion — 

Apprehended „ . . . . 903 

• Not apprehended • . . .482 

• •• . 1.385 

5. Tried by the Court of Assizes 4 . - 7,774 

r- - 

^ •* 32^,208 

Nature of the Offencee tried by the Courts of Assize in France in 1827* 

Tri(>cl. Acqiiitterl. Sentenerd. 

Offences against the person 2,124 ' 973 1,151 

against property 5,650 1,7^ 3,909 


25,980 
117,999 
20,976 
. 6,180 
11 


171,146 


French Council of &tate . — ^The French council of state, which has 
lately been put upon a new footing,* is an institution to which in England 
there is nothing quite corresponding. The French system of admimstra- 
tion, professing to adopt two wise principles — unity in excution — deli- 
beration and iumber in forming a judgment or decision,— provides for the 
mayor municipal councillors, for the prefect a council-general, and for the 
ministry a council of state. The ajipeal from all administrative decisions is 
made to the king, who decides, having first heard the council of state. The 
council likewise concurs in the drawing up of laws and ordinances. From 
it are selected the commissioners whoiare sent into the chambers to defend 
the propositions of the crown. There are cases in which the council of 
state interpose as judges between the government and Ihepsubject. 

The new Council has been composed as follows 


Councillors of state in ordinary service 34 

Councillors of state in extraordinary service 100 

Councillors of state simply Honorary • 20 

Masters of requests in onlinary service ^ 29 

Masters of requests in extraordinary service 66 

Honorary master of requests . ^ w 


Total % . .278 

Timest Pam Letter. 
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Remd Origin qf tftF Practice of SmuggHf^ in Hrioflanc?**— Previous 
to the yoar 1 rFS/smiiggling:, except a few indviduals. was not practised 
by the people. So rare and little practised was distillation of any kind, 
either legal or illegal, tiU towards ^ end of the last century, Uifld a man on 
the estate of Garth got the appellatibn of ** Donald Whisky,** because he 
was a distiller, dealer, and sometimes a smuggler, of that spirit. Had eveiy 
distiller, dealer, and smuggler, within the last twenty years, been designated 
by hb traffic, no clan could have mustered pne-fuiirth of their number 
which would not have borne the same designation. The smidl <mantity of 
grain produced at that period waa^uite insufiioienl for the consumption of 
tlie countiy, especially as the glena were more populous than dbw, and rum, 
brandy, HoUands, ale, and small beer, were in more general use than 
virhisky, which was considered a \ulgar drink. It is a curious factf that 
until the legal distillation of whisky was prohibited in the Highlands, it was 
never dru& at gentlemen’s tables. ** Mountain dew,” and such poetic 
names are of modem invention, since this liquor became fashionable ; and 
when the gentry preferred the native spirit, others fbllowed the example. — 
Quar. Jour, cf Agri. % 

State of Van DiemerCs Zand.— The communications from Van Diemen's 
Land notice the great increase of crime there, and many remedies for this 
evil ai*e suggested ; but those we have seeig are so crude at present, that an 
opinion of their efficacy'^aniiol siJfely be ventured. — In every other respect, 
this dependency is in a favourable condition, andHhc advantages that nature 
has afforded to the inhabitants aptie^u* to be judiciously employed. The 
latest advices allude to their agiicultural pursuits befng carried on^vith great 
activity and judgment , and commerftal transactions are now conducted with 
rnuchwnore regularity than they werq even two or three years since* — It is of 
great advantage to this colony, in its trading svstem, to be connected -witih 
houses of the first respectability in London. — It has been paiticularly for- 
tunate in this respect, and is now feeling tlie benefit of it. 

Sandwich Islands. — The intercourse between China and the Sandwich 
Islands appears to daily increasing. By the latest advices, 3000 pecub 
of Sandal wood have just been brought into the Canton market by the 
Prussian ship Princess Louisa, and further supplies were expected. — The in- 
tercourse with this quiuter is, at present, particularly^ valued, as the tumults, 
in the northern provinces of the Chinese empire, have produced commercial 
stagnation. — ^The scarcity of money wa% very great at the departure of the 
last advices, which was just before the period for the payment of the govern- 
ment duties ; consequently it was severely felt, and it was th(^ht it would 
produce serious results. ^ 

Indigo Crop. — ^llie advices from the indigo districts to the end of July, a 
period when a fair estimate of the crop may be made, state that it will not 
exceed 80,000 maunds. — ^This is certainly a small crop, and it was appre- 
hended that it would be a late one ; wh^h is an unfavourable circumstance, 
inasmuch as the weather becomes bad before the produce is gathered. 

Iron Mines in 5/Sriu.— The working of the iron mines in Spain has been 
lately ^idied with great activity. The working of the four mat mines 
of Com, Maribella,.Ronda, and Jucar, in the mountains of the coRst of 
Andalusia, has been resumed. The ore fqpnd, even on the surface of the 
soil, yields 82 per cent., and ihe quality of the iron is represented as equal 
to that of SwedetiA— ZTiprfAa. 

ConsiirtpHon of Beef in France.— The consumptioii*of beef in France, 
relatively to the population, is only one-sixth of whal it is in Knglanjj, 
notwithstanding that, during^theyear 1826, no fewer than thirty-six thousand 
five hundred Wn and cows were imported from foreign countries. The 
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number of horses and colts imported the sabie year was about 14,000, and 
that of sheep and lambs upwarda Vmv . . u. 

Commerce of Egypt — The caravan bommeree of £!sypt bra beetf greatly 
ininished by the impulse of late given tq tf^Lffic by iea. The products of Egypt, 
exported in 181.?, amounted to 6,070,400 piastres. Syria sends eveiy yearfo 
Ecypt, between 30 and 40 cargoes of tobacco of Latlucia, oil; soap, aiufi'Si^ 
taking in exchange, rice and cofiee; and again bartering these artieierin 
Upper Syria, for cotton and oil The coasts of Caraia8iiia > and Anatpha 
send a g^eat quantity of timber and fuel. The islands of the Arehipdi^ 
find a market at Alexan^afnfr many thousand quintals of raisins,.pf which 
ekeeHent brandy is made ; packs in thonlhmda of dry fruit, common Turk^ 
tobacco, copper (a amall quantity), nuts of several sorts, opium, mastic, coni 
madder, oil, soap, tar, pitch, carpets, oriental stuffs, and other articles of 
hnemy ; and among otWa, gold, silver, and furs, from Odessa, Mosqow* 
doe. There are laden hi Egypt for the Ottoman provinces, shout one 
miAidn pounds of Moka coftbe, three million pounds of rice, numbers of 
idaVes of both sexes ; ahd for Constantinople and the isles of the Archipdago, 
B great quantity of corn ami chicci (a kind of pulse). In 1823, more than 
140 vessels laden with grain, were dispatched from the port of Alexandria 
for the imperial capital and the isles of the Archipelago. The commerce 
with Europe is the most important of all ; and out of 819 merchant vessels, 
which sailed from Alexandria In 1823||i> 444 we^e destined for Eurii^an 
povisj^BuU. Univ. , 

Commetee Mwem Ef^tand Timbuctoo ^ — ^As Mecca may be considered 
the central point as re^rds the commence between India and Egypt, so is 
Darfour ps between E|^pt and Timbuctoo, The caravans of the last osen- 
tioned place and of the interior of Afric^. frequent the bazars of DarfcAir and 
those of Sennaar : and through the traffic carried on with tliese places, a 
number of articles of commerce of Timbuctoo were familiar at Cairo, even 
before the former of these two places was known to be the capital of an in- 
dependent empire. — Bull, Univ, • 

Chinese Prtpidices. — It should seem that the ailstc^racy of China ai» as 
inveterate against good roads, as some of their European compeers are 
ogainet good laws. — ^The strangers residing at the Portuguese settlement of 
Macao, have been exerting themselves to improve the roads of that district ; 
which measure, the upper class of natives, with true honest zeal for the pro- 
tection of abuses ana the destrucrion of innovation, have set their faces 
against. — They tdlthe parties seeking for the improvement, that they are not 
aware of any reason for this change. Bad roads have always served them 
aud their fathers ; and they conclude the document in which they siqiport bad 
roads v, good ones, with the following piece of aristocratic eloquence — We 
will resist the attempt, villainous, craify, cruel, wolfish barbarians from 
Christendom 1 

. Prq/lts of Smuggling,’— -The ineuase in the number of excise officers, and 
in the .heaviness and frequency of uiefrnes against smu^ers^in Scothmd, 
only served to make the traffic flourish. One Jamea»r]MSicniel was sum* 
moned to appear before the Excise Court at Weem thirty-two ffiffierent 
times, for illegal distifiation. He paid twenty-nine flues, in several imtaoces 
to a high, and apparently to a ruinous amount, considering bis means of 
paying them ; and yet he has rridiSed a little fortune, greatly im|psuve4 bis 
farm, and, with commendable indust^, brought barron ^atbs iitto odtiya* 
tion, and conducted the usual rotation of green crops 
much regularity afld system as in Mki-Lomian-rso proMid)k». yaa>i^W- 
gling, wheii carried on by a man who nndarstood hb miginieM'JiA wbitrme 
smugglers eaU the gdden days;* when legal diptfllatioQ 
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when Sxdse Courts weresol 
pottnufs hairn be^ assessed in the ceurt^rooin at Weem in one day. And 
whatiniir^a{)p^:io^ reiparkabW^every shihin^fwas |»aSd without ^fifteuUy 
Jtom thaiwoAtl,# fbntndfic vfmh, after a seksure^ was.r^nxiiad with re* 
MWed vi|99i]r,iW end — Qu€^. Jour, of Aju^ri. 

^AgricMurol Produoo of fVcmce.*— BVom theenquiries of M< da Chatea^ 
nasd hito Hie harvests of France, it appears «lhat the produce of grain 
throughout France, forty yAirs ago, amounted, on an average, to 
14,000,000,000 lbs.' which gave to each inhidbita&t, estimating th5 popular 
tidn hf that time at twenty«ftve ntdUons, deducting five milUclis few chudren 
under ten years^ 583 lbs. of com a-year, or l lb. 8 oz. of bread a day, puUkig 
aside 9;333,0OO lbs. for seed. That at present, notwithstanding the increase 
in population by some millions, the produce in grain is only nearly the same 
asmrmerly: the official returns stating it at 14,532,000,000 Iba, from whioli it 
may be inimTed that the lands broui^t into cultivation since the revolution 
must have been planted with vines, or laid down alt meadows, or tilled for 
puke, and even more stiU for potatoes.— Le 4Jlobe^M^noire read to the 
Aoedimie des Sdonces. 

,Frefteh Electorft . — In thirty-two millions of inhabitants in France the 
number of those who have a vo\ce in the (^ctiou of the members of. the 
Chamber of Deputies, & only 73,000. According to the ddcglationf of 
M. Charles Dupin, the new generation (those born since the revdution ?> ^ 
reckons 625 electors in a thousand,; the old generation only 375, giving * 
48,1 16 electors of the first, and 28^69 of the secon'd class. Of Hie genera 
population the new generation amounts to 28,700,000: the old to only 
3,10(f,000. — Bull. Univ. » 

French Prisons . — ^The French have their John Howard in the person 
a M. Appert, a philanthropist, who has devoted himself to the improvement 
of the prisons, schools, and pharities of his native countiy, by investigating 
their mans^ement, pointing out their dedciencies, and denouncing the^uscs 

S motised in them. ^Tor the better fulfilment of his object, be has estn- 
lished a periodical work, now of three years standing, in which be details his 
proceedings and observations. Some of the uumbers, such especially as that 
which contains the accounts of his visit to Toulon, the second depot of 
galley slaves in France, is represented as highly interesting. The efforts Of 
M. AppCrt have not been wholly void "bf success : liis exposures have ob- 
tained the attention of the government, and, in some cases, led to the re- 
formation of the system and tlie coiTection of the evils complained of, — 
Bull. Vmv. 'i: 

Population of Prague . — In the year 1794 Pregu^ contained 73,780 inha- 
bitants : in the twenty years after that period, during which no account of 
the population was taken, it increased to 105,915, including 13,601 for 
Wyssehrad and the garrison. This in^«ase is ascribed to the perfection at 
Which the Austrian institutions have arrived fo vaccination, s«d Ihc num - 
ber of otrangM who flock to Prague. Of the strangers, of the female sax, 
two t)|ird» are' stated to be servants. On a companson of the compooitipn 
of the population of Prague with that of Vunna; which amouuM' to 
281,702 ki 1825, if is shown that Fiwue has m proportion negtki^ble 
nunfoar of eectesiastics,! half thatw^nobles, two-mfas mnm i^liaors of 
^govmWientJforee-flfths more aitisons^ double the nuprift^ytilfor^igiiera. 
^ni»t IL third lens married people. maniagea at* Prague im the miwe 
'MQk; ffiyiiig Ibur bhths to a ma^ while at Vietea tlm idfowa^ 

* feparefitt the Jews flrom the Ohristiasw, U tliat among the 

bivOtt; at Fmgoe m 2i males to 20 ftmedoo ; but are reduced to eqiia- 
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lily by mortality* ' The deaths are, hi’^pr^rtion to the po{tfiiatioit, 1 m 
8 year : at Vienna they are 1 in 22) ; at Prgf^e the deatns amoitt the Jevre 
are 1 in 26 : among the Chnstians 1 in 224 » In 410^ deaths tne^ are at 
least fifty of the age of 90, fourteen*ot 95| nme of 100, and nemy five 
from 105 to 115. In point of longevity the women have the advaht^ of 
two-thirds over the men. It is remarked, that no noble, no rich mail, no 

biichelor, no old maid, had jfessed the age of 95, — Bull, Univ. 

< 

B(ulj(ud(L^^Q most recent exploit of the^ussian army in Asia* and one 
of the most important since tlte breakins out of the war, is the takit^^ of 
Badjazid, th«f capital of the Pashalik of tne same name. A city of 30,000 
inhabitants, — ^the greater part Turks, esteemed the Innvest in Armenia ^ the 
rest Armenians, who speak the Tumish language, and who enjoy an equa- 
lity of laws with the Turks,— lying on the side of a mountain, the summit of 
which is strongly fortified, itself surrounded with walls and ramparta, 
Badiazid is, like Kars, one of the most considerable bulwarks of the fron- 
tiers of Armenia. SoiAh of Kars, which intercepts the roatl from Teffiis to 
Erzeroum, and protects the north-eastern side of the plateau of Armenia 
towards the valley of Kur in Georgia, Badjazid commands the road from 
Tauris to Erzeroum, and defends Armenia on the side of the valley of the 
Arras, and the borders of Asevljeidshan. In the northern part of the plain 
in which Badjazid lies, is to be %een the* summit ^f Ararat, at the foot of 
which runs the difficult pas^* through which the Ilussian troops arrived from 
Erivan. Here is the district of land which divides the neighbouring stream 
of Arras s^nd the eastern branch of thfe Euphrates, wliich has its source an 
hour's journey from Badjazid ; but whi<C\ at Diadin, a small walled town, 
with a fort six hours from Badjazid, is twenty paces wide. — Das Ausloffd. 

€ Liberated Galley-slaves, — The number of persons existing in France who 
had been liberated from sentences to the gallies, , after having undergone 
their punisluuent, is estimated at 1 1 ,464.— Univ, 

Population of Switzerland, — ^The population of Swjfzerland amounted in 
1827 to 1,978,000 souls, distributed in the several cantons as follows: — 
Zurich, 218,000 ; Uri, 13,000 ; Glaris, 28.000 ; Soleure, 53,000 ; Appenzel, 
52,500 ; Argau, 150^000 ; Vaud, 170,000 ; Geneva, 52,500 ; Berne, 350,000 ; 
Schwyz, 32,000 , Zug, W,500 ; Basle, 64,000 ; S. Gallcn, 144,000 ; Thorgau 
81,000 ; Vallais, 70,000 ; Lucerne, li*. 6,000 ; Unterwalde, 24,000 ; Freibourg 
84,000; Schatfliausen, 30,000 ; Grisons, 88,000; Ticino, 102,000 ; Neuf- 
chatel, 51,000. — Schweitzerisches Archiv, 


Spanish Revenue.---^'* Spend half-arcrown out of sixpence a day .'* — Old 
Ballad,^T\ui following statement of the revenue and expenditure of Spain 
is the best answer that can be made against the annual attempt of raising 
the ways and means for lliat bankrupt state, in the respective money 
markets of Europe : 


Reids, * 

Customs 90,161,526 

Tobacco - 60,193,346 

Salt Works 39,469,787 

Stamps - iB.257,312 

Crusada 18,928,438^ 

Escurado 20,612,151 

Noveno - 23,330,192 

Terclas - 12,000,000 

Grenada 870,000 

?rhe real is equal to five sous French, and ^ 

venue is f3)444|829 francs. Out of sum t^eis an army^ 


Diligence of Sevjjle 

Military substitutes 

Medias Analas 

Public-houses 

Cotterijis 

Fines 

Ecclesiastical Due^ 
Total - 


Reals, 

40,000 

1,649,309 

8fl2,543 

700,284 

8,626,799 

1,333,929 

1^500,000 

29$, 767^16 
Spanish re- 
upwaeds 
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of 60^000 iDoa to be maptaiDed, the navvy^d^lomatiets and civil pubHc ser* 
vants of all deseriptiona, and fhe royal nuniltv, whose i^enses, public and 
privaU^ are enorecioua, when compared wiUi the national revenue. Tlie 
private charitiee of Ferdinand are^'s^ to amount to 12,(M)0»000 of francs. 
The exp^diture of the Spanish rncmarchy upon the most moderate com- 
putation, amounts annually to 150 millions. Its revenue is 73 millions ! 


• ft 

Jiusstan Commerce . — In the year 1825, the^ exports of Russia in mer- 
chandise and silver, amounted in value to 236,351,242 roubles (jpaper). The 
importations of the same year wer^4ibout 195^095,250, paper roimles, leaving 
a Dslance in favour of Russia ci 41,255,992 paper roubles:) In fhe year 
1826, the value of goods exported was not more than about 181,782,254 

K roubles, while the imports«amounted to 186,807,152 paper nmbles, 
g abalance against Russia of 5,024,893. This great differenoe between 
the two years 1825 and 1826, is to be referred to several very natural causes. 
In the former of the two years, tlie exchange was so favourable for Russia, 
that more than eleven and a half millions of specie uras impoiiied, a circum- 
stance to which no similar instance has occurred since 1822. The year 1826 
was disastrous to Russia, as to every other European state, although, perhaps 
in a somewhat less degree, on account of tlie ^eat shock which commerce 
then sustained. — BMier fur Lit. Unter. 


Export Trade of Ru^aia. — According to a work recently published in 
Russia, on the commerce of that country in the year 1826, the Chinese now 
prefer the cloths of the manufacture Moscow to those of all other countries. * 

The export of wax and linen cloth to Mexico is constantly on the mcrease.— 
A single commercial house at Arcnangel had eleven vessds at sea.— 
fur Mt. Unter. ^ 


M. Bedhi's Statistics. — As we noticed in our last number, when treatifJg 
upon M. Dupin's work of comparative statistics of France and Great Britain, 
the French greatly surpass us in accuracy of detail in all inquiries of a statis- 
tical character, and the press of France is much more prolific in these publica- 
tions than our own.^M. Balbi, emulating M. Dupin, Ciesar Moreau, and 
others of his indefatigable countrymen, is about to publish a tabular compa- 
rison of the French monai'chy with other states. We have seen some ex- 
tracts from this work, and shall avail ourselves of. the first opportunity of 
noticing it fully, when it is complelet^ The parts we have seen relate to 
shipping and tonnage, education, and' representation. M. Balbi puts the 
French shipping at 14,530, and the tonnage at 700,000: the English at 
18,631, and the tonnage at 2,141,279. 

In speaking of education, M. Balbi says, that, in 1805, there was in Prussia 
one scholar to seven inhabitants. In the Netherlands, one to nine in 1826. 
In the United States (at New York), one to eleven. In Austria, one to three. 
In Scotland, in 1821, one to fifteen. In England, one to eleven. In Ireland, 
one to thirteen. In France, one to seventeen. 

The following arc the details relativPto the representative system in the 
dififerent states enjoying that form of government. In the representation oC 
France, 74,4 18 inhabitants elect a Deputy. In the United States (omitting 
paup^, and territories not incorporated with the Union) 60,129, (slaves are 
included). In the Netherlands, 55,845. In En^and, 55,455. In Nonvny 
14,000. By this statement it appears, t^atin France the number of Deputies 
is the least, according to the population, and in Norway the largest. 

In works of this kind, authors and cntics ought to make common cause in 
furtlierance of the essential object, accuracy ; and the exertions of the one in 
compilinf should in no degree diminish the vigilance of the other in perusing 
and remarking upon the details. If elaborate efforts were a passport, we 
understand pat no book slight go through the world more free from doubts 
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the one in question ; 1>ut we innst sfib M. BrUh f^look iirith ^u. 
ticMi ftt hisdetails, and not be satisfied with any other than ilie stiKKiflEi^ evi- 
denee of ^cts. We hq^e not all the d^iWeifis ipn^ 
would enable ub to speak decisively relanve to British idiipping ; but we can 
assure M. Balbi that, although our data are not sufficiently complete to tr^ 
out the error (if there be one), still we are not speaking without due cau- 
tion. when we hint to him that we think he has under-rated the amount \>f 
British shipping and tonnage. — 4gain, in his notice upon education, we find 
that he gives to Austria one scholar to tjiree inhabitants ; and in Scotland, 
where education has made moSt rapid s^es, he gives only one scholkr to 
fifteen inhabitants! This requires exammafion. 

Pf^lic Credii^’-^o have two reasoni for noticing the conduct of file 
Bank Bireotors, upon the failure of Fry and Chapman's ; first, because we 
have recently felt it our dutv to remark strongly upon their conduct ; and, 
secondly, because we think that the course p^ued by that body on the oc- 
wsiien we have noticed,* ought to be recordwlii an example to be foQowed 
in similar instances. With promf^tude that does them infinite credit, and 
twhich is duly appreciated, on the announcement of the failure of Fi^'s 
House, the Directors received every bill that was brought to them to be 
counted, that with the least attention to their own int^est, they could pos- 
sibly take. This policy restored ^Sonfidenoe in a feqj; days. 

The Americans and the East India Company . are always glad when 
* any event occurs to expose monopoly * although the people of England are 
tolerably well alive to it*now ; particularly that exercised over them by the 
East India Company ; which, amongsf other acts of ** exclusive deaang/' 
compels ifs to pay an extra million annum for our tea. Somewfacts 
l^ely known, put this monopoly in its true light. The company carries on its 
trade through the medium of an association at Canton, called the and 
from them the agents of the company make all theif purchases and sales* — 
The Americans, buying through private brokers, were enabled to do their 
business upon better terms, which was also facilitated by, their taking Britisii 
manufacium goods direct from this country to Caifipn. The East India 
Company; perceiving that this system would expose the evil of the monopoly 
at home, took the alarm, and obtained an order ftom the Cliinese Govjjp'ii- 
ment forbidding the Americans from canying on trade at Canton, excepting 
through the Hong, against which tlu^ Americans have bitterly complained. — 
The East India Company has, however, by reason of its influence with the 
Chinese Government, succeeded in checking the operations of the Ameri- 
cans, and thereby impeding the sale of the produce of British industiy, by 
preventing the exportation of manufactured goods to China, excepting in 
conformity with the regulations of its monopoly. We have reason to believe 
that this exposui*e has caused gieat consternation in Leadenhall- street. ‘ 

Voyage through the Interior of Africa . — At a General Meeting of the 
Geogi-aphical Society of Paris, beV on the 5th of D^ember, M. Cailfi^, 
llie African traveller, after a Keport made by a Committee appointed 
to t^e Yds Journal into consideration, received from tlie Presidcut the 
reward offered by the Society for the person who, by the way of Senegambia, 
should reach Timbuctoo, and give a description of that place. Accoraing to 
the Keport of the Committee, theJ^umal of M. Cailli^ contains an uninter- 
Wpted itinerary from the Rio^unez to Tai^iers. The "traveller had 
at Jenne, on the Dluoliba, or Niger: he had gone thfificeby 
wat^ in' one raonth^ in the dry season, wheq the waters were low. After an 
abode of some time in that place, and two months and a halft spent in 
rcitomog the pesert, he arrived in the empire of Maro^o, apd At 
Taagjei^’' ' • - 
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i 1. NilTUlftkl. Philcaophy. • 

BbUoM qfthe Royal Society deceasedin 1B28.— The Fellows of the Royal 
Sociely deceased, in the course of Jthe year, as commemorated by the PiresU 
dent at the anniversary meeting, on the ist of December, were Mr.*Arch- 
deacon Cox, biographer; Major Denham, explorer of Africa; the Rev. 
Alexander NicoU, regius pr(^ssor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford'; 
Mr. Wm. Phillips, geologiiN|d mineralogist ; Mr. l^ills, who had commtinU 
c&ied on the wyn ikhes, in and on the basalts of Scotland and Ireland ; 
Dr. John MervinNooth, observer of electricAl phenomena and chemist; 
Mr. Ftaiita, antiquarian philologist, secretary to the society from 177G to 
1804; Dr. Sir James Edward Smith, botanist, president of the Linnean 
society, and purchaser of the Herbarium ^ Linnseus; Dr. George Pearson, 
physician and chemist, unalyzer oT Dr. James's Powders ; Professor Wood- 
liouse, mathematician ; M. Thunberg of Upsal, botanist (foreign). To ^ese 
is to be added. Dr. Wollaston, who died subseauently to the anniversaty* 
meeting, at which a royal medal was awarded to nhn for a papertdescriptive 
of the processes and manipulationf by which platinum might be rcnckred 
avaifaible for purposes of practical ^hemistry. • 

Fusion of Plaiinum , — The process pointed out by Dr. Wollaston, Tor the 
fusion of platinum, is, instead of alloying, to purify the platinum from eveiy 
admixture by solution, consolidating its precipitate by pressure, by heating, 
and by percussion, so as to effect a complete welding of the mass, thus made 
capable of being rolled into leaf, or drawn into wire of a tenneify intermediate 
between those of iron and gold. Before the discovery of Dr. Wollaston, the 
qualities of platinum were withheld from chemists, by its resisting fusion in 
tfiFmost intense heat of our wind furnaces. Alloyed, indeed, with arsenic, 
it becomes susceptible of receiving ornamental forifts ; but a continued heat 
expels the volatile metal, and leaves tho other in a state wholly unfit for use. 
The material has now become not only of high importance to refined che- 
mistry, but, is actually employed in the largest manufactorieB for distilling 
an article of commerce so abundant and so cheap ^ sulphuric acid ; and 
has mainly contributed to the producing a new species of glass, which pro- 
mises to form an epoch in the histoiy of optics . — Philosophical Ma^azine^ 

Thermometrical Ob8en)ations,^*Tho subjoined is a table of the variations 
of the thermometer at different stations in Great Britain, at the period of 
the sudden transition of temperature i# the beginning of November. No. 1. 
Chiswick: — Horticultural Society’s Gardens. No. 2. Earl Spencer’s Seat, 
Althorp, Northamptonshire. 3. Gosport. 4. Penzance. 5, Canaan 
Cottiige, Edinburgh. 

No. D No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. No. 5. • 

nSa. max. min. max* mis. j|iax. min. max. min. max. . 

Nov. 10 26 40 20 *41 32 45 40 45 35 44 

11 21. 36 21 37 20 40 . 44 50 20 38 

12 29 87 17 41 40 «7 44 53 80 43 

139 38 .56 30 50 49 56 47 55 36 50 

Nea d^ffrminatioru oL Longitude . — snd dc Ko«sel, • in 
fnttlftng tblr ireportto Etenoi Acadmqr. (m thO’Xuanoir Djwwyr. 
JovBNAii OF Facts. E » . 
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relative to the determination of tlie longitude of Malta* Milc^ and, Corfu* 
higtily commend the minute attention with which the cdculaiions had been 
made, and urge the necessity of a review and a reform ia t^table of Ion- 
mtudes. The longitudes of the three idai^s, as inven by M. Daussy, in 
hours, minutes, and seconds, from th^ mendian ofTaris, are as follows;— 
Malta* (di. 48' 42" • 

Milo, Ih. 28' 

Corfu* Ih. 16' 22" 

--Revue Encyekp^ique. 

Great Solar ^ Eclipse <)/“ 1833'.^ — ^The solar eclipse which will take |$aee on 
the 17th July/' 1833, according to the calculations of Mr. Innes, made for 
the Edinburj^ Observatory, and comniunicated to the \EdmbuT^ 
Phildsophical Journal^ will be a great eelfpse to all parts of Great Britain* 
and nearly total on the north-west coast of Scotland. The central path of 
the penumbra will pass near to the south-east coast of Iceland ; and the 
greater part of that island, although the sun ia fe^r some weeks above its hori- 
zon at that season, will be involved in total daikriess. The central path will 
pass nearer to the equator dt other places* according as they are situated 
forthcr to the westward. 

Formation of the Himmalaya Mountains. — ^The stupendous chain of the 
HimmaJaya mountains, ** an accucTiiilatioqLof sublime peaks, the pinnacles of 
our globe,'* says Mr. Calder, is so eitensive, that a plane, resting on elevations 
21,006 feet, maybe stretchAl in one direction as far as the Hindoo Cosh, for 
‘ upwards of 1 000 miles, above which loftier summits, increasing in hdght 

to nearly 6000 feet more.’ Primitive rocks alone have been found to compose 
all that has yet been explored of the eknVted portion of that chain ; gneiss 
being, according to Captain Herbert, tke predominating rock, alon^Vith 
gi^enite, roioiirschist, hornblende, chlorile-schist, and crystalline limestone. 
On these repose clay-slate and tiinty-glate ; and, fow'ants the base, w'e find 
sandstone composing the southern steps of the chain, and forming the north* 
cast barrier of the valley of the Jumna and Ganges, by which, and the dilu- 
vial plains of Upper Hinduostan, this great zone is ^.separated from the 
mountain ranges of the x>eninsiila. — Edinburgh New Philosophical JfoumaU 

Fossil Turtle. — ^Another of those interesting productions of nature, Jhe 
fossil organic remains of ji sea tiirlle, has been discovered, and is now in 
possession of Mr. Deck of Cambridge. It is imbedded in a mass of septaria, 
weighing upwards of 150 pounds, with two fine specimens of fossil wood, 
and exhibits, in a most perfect state, this singular animal of a former world, 
once undoubtedly an inhabitant of our shores. It was obtained in dredging 
for cement- stone, about five miles from Harwich, in tliree fathoms w'ater, an^ 
as a mass of stone, hr.d been used for some time as a stepping-block, from 
which humble station it was accidentally rescued by its possessor for the 
admiration of the \itiViOso,— Edinburgh Journal of Science. 

Fbrmaiiofz of Amber, — M. Berzelyis, the Swedish naturalist, adapts the 
opinion that amber is of vegetable origin ; that, like ordinary resins, it has 
flowed from vegetables in the state of a balm, and has afterwiu'ds acquired 
hardness grachially. “ Amber,” he says, “ contains Jive substances: i. An 
{poriferous oil, in small quantity ; ii. A yellow resin intimatdy combined 
with this oil, dissolving fi*eely in alcc^ol, ether, and alkalies ; very fusible ; 
and resembling ordinary vegetabl<^resins ; iii. A resin soluble with difficulty 
in cold alcohol, more freely in hot alcohol, from which it senarates bn cool- 
ing as a white powder soluble in ether and alkalies. " Titese two resins and 
the vdotile oil, if removed from amber by ether, and then pbtained|^>y eva- 
poration of the latter on water, form a natural viscid balm, veiy odorous* of 
a cieat yelkrytr colour, and which gradual beconros hard, but i^knng tome 
odour. Bwrc evety reason for sup^ngttw to 
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.qfd.neo from tftobei' es ; bat at Ibe mhe time rathor pciom Ui 

essentiid oil than first, and that ^einadoble substances in lunberhava 
lieen j^duafly formed hf a spontaneous alteration of this balin. but at the 
same time havi^ ^vOloped one part of it, and so preserved it from entire 
deconiTOrttion or change ; iv. Succ^ie acid dissolved with the preceding 
bodies by ether, alcohol, and alkalies ; v. A body inscduble in alcohol, ether, 
add alkalies, and analogous in some points to the substance found M. John 
in gum-lac, and called by him the principle of lac. This is formed in large 
quantity when a solution of gum-^c in alkali b precipitated ly chlorine.-* 
Anna/m der Physik. j • • : 

Compo9iii(m of Ihe Mud of the Nile, — ^The oomnosition of the deposit 
from the Nile watery according to the analysts of M. John, is sand, crater* 
and clay coloured with a little oxide of iron, with a few grains of qua^« 
and mica, 76 parts; carbonate of lime, 10 parts; carbonate of magnesia* 

1 part; oxide of iron. 3 parts; sulphate of lime. 3 parts; extractive soluble 
ill carbonate of potash. 5 |jSms, with a little eximetive soluble in water. 
The latter substances explam the fertilizing property of this deposit The 
specimen analysed was taken from off a wdl dismterred at Thebes. 

According to M. Regnault, a portion of a deposit from Nile water, taken 
out of a canal, five hundred toises from the river, and dried in the air. con- 
tained 1 1 parts of water, G of carbpn, 4 ofwilica. 4 of carbonate of magnesia* 

1 8 of carbonate of lime. 48 of alumina. — Journal du Baa Rhin^ 

$ 

Spontaneous The inhabitants of Vieda. a viMa^c distant about ten < 
leagues north-east of Madrid, M'ere Repeatedly thrown mto const^ation in 
the course of the last summer and%utiimn, by the eruption of spontaneous. 
fires,owhich broke out from the earth, rising in flames flve or«six feet in 
height, and settii^ Are to whaftver briers, stubble, and dry grass it 
found in ifs way. The inhabitants, alarmed, had several times extinguisHM 
the fire, and thought themselves happy that the phenomenon had not oc- 
curred while the harvest was standing, uetween the middle of summer emd 
the end of September these fires had broken out at least thirty times. The 
cause of this phenomenon has not yet been ascertained : whether the fires 
are subterraneous or meteoric, is stnl matter of doubt. The nature of the 
■soil, however, which is bunit and hollow, and the existence of cavernous 
mountains in the neighbourhood, countenance the Jormer idea.— Gossto da 
Bayonou ^ 

Subterraneous Temperature , — ^The results of experiments made at the 
Observatoiy of Paris, for ascertaining the inci’ease of temperature on pro- 
ceeding from the surface of the earth towards the interior, and whidi we 
the only ones from which a numerical expression of the law which tliis in- 
crease follows, may be deduced with certainty, carry to 61 feet, the depth 
which corresponds to the increase of Fahr. of subwronean heat Henoe 
it follows, that the temperature of boiling water would only be 6212 fee^ or 
about one-and-a half miles English, tt^er Paris. — Edinb, New PhiLJaur^ 

Red Snow and /cs.— The Rev. W. Scoresby, F. R. S. L. & E., &c,, in atl 
aritde in the last number of the Edinburgh Neto Philoaophical Ji^malp 
ascribes the rose-coloured, salmon-coloured, and red snow observed iy 
Captain Parry, in Ins northern eiq[>edition8, to a species of marinis asiitniu- 
cules. The reverend genileipad himself had had oi^portunities of t^Mrving 
in tiie northern seas snnilar effects, although varying a little hi. tiht (those 
observed by liinl being orange and salmon-coloured,) wbu^;be ^ad ascer- 
tained taproceed from an animalcule belonging to the close JRadictires, and 
nearly allied to the Beroe globuleux of Lamarca. It is about (he size of o 
pin's head, transparent, marked with twelve dltttlncit patches or n^ulm*<4 
pf |i,b|bwBVsh cok 3 [UfH;Thesp to give 
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edhxirto the sea, aredisDoe^ in pain, 

■ iUt^, eomporine one of me nebule. Aeeording to Mr. SemeeOT twe wtnc 
cause produces l5ie effMof the olWe-green sea, commoU’ ou theci^aTO -of 
' Spitsbergen and Greenland, and which Jiftges the edges ^ tiie masm of lee 
and snow, against which it washes with an orange^yellow' stain. '-'Iiie nm* 
her of ttiese antn^ds in such oUvo-coioured: sewislminaise: a'^ehwibot 
is calculated to contain 1 10,502. 

Luminous Sea-toeed . — Captain Home,R.N., in %;Bhort paper addl^S^ 
to the Qusirterly Journal of Sciencst 4 ;so|kimunicates the discovery that the 
cause of the brilliant light observed in the sea-weed thrown on the beach 
at Lancing, on the coast of Sussex, is the animalcule Sertuiaria nmvmiM oi 
EUis^^escribed by him in his CoraJdines and i^ophytes (the ClyiMmluhtlis 
of Lamouroux,) but not mentioned to be luminous. On the 8th of December, 
and three following days, a great quantity of weed had been thrown up by 
a hard-blowing south-west wind, so that the beach was covered with it to 
more than two feet deep in many places. After dark a small quantity was 
collected of the most brilli^t, and ttiis was always found to be that which 
had been left at the first of the ebb, and was only moist, rather than what 
had been just washed up. Picking out a single spark, and removing from 
it every extraneous matter, Captain Home ascertained, by the aid of a 
microscope, that the light was caused by the insects adheriijig to the sea- 
weed. Ine light would remain sometimes steady for about five seconds, 
^ often less, and when ij^ceaidsd, was renewed by touching it witli the finger. 
' In a darkened roomf by day, no light whatever was emitted ; yet the 
same weed, kept till the evening, was fus brilliant as any that had been 
found. 

• ©. 
JReiyfit of Ben I.omond.*-^Kecent barometrical observations, detailed in the 
I^inburgn New Philosophical Journal^ gave the height of Ben Lomond 
above the level of the sea, at 3175 feet. This is the mean of two results ; 
one obtained from observations at the top and bottom of Ben Lomond, and 
which gave the height of the mountain above the mc^n rise of half tide at 
Dumbarton at 3174.2 ft.: the other from a comparison of observations 
made at the Calton Hill, with those on the top of Ben Lomond, which gave 
3176 feet above the level of the sea at Leith. These results, it is remaned, 
although proceeding froip observations made at the distance of 60 miles, 
tlifter only two feet from each other, ^ and show the confidence that may be 
idaced in barometrical admeasurements. 


Discharge of WcUer from Loch Lomond, — Mr. Galbraith, in the aiiicle 
above referred to, gives the following results of his experiments to determine 
the quantity of w*ater annually discharged by the River Leveii the basin 
of I^h Lomond. From certain admeasurements made by him, Mr. 
Galbtaith found the discharge to be about 59,939 cubic feet per minute. 
And as 36 cubic feet of fresh water is, very nearly equal to a ton, this gwes 
1665 tons per minute ; and, supposirg the year to consist of 365 days, 5 
hours, 49 minutes, the annual discharge, at that rate, will be 877,9^5,085 
tons. But as the river was rather below its average height, one third may 
be added to this result ; and we have about 1,200,000,000 or twelve hundred 
ynillions of tons per annnm. As extreme accuracy m such oompidations, unless 
daily throughout tlie year, is not to W" expect^, (lie conclusion can 
be lucked upon as a tolerably efose apprdximation to the truth. 


In the bottom of the sea which washes the shotes of 
the C^ym^es, the cofiimon sponge is found in abundance, and tosms the 
prin^ai ioum whence the inh^itanls derive their maintenance, trSfiScklng 
it With TO'Tvncs, among whom it is in great (c^iuest fbr cleMsiito (heir 
is com^neafiy 'Ite employij^^df ^ 
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popuhifioB of Jhe OficlBtok wd it in said ih> vcmng man of the idaiid 
IS penoitted A mai^, tOl he can descend wlft facifify to a depth of twenty 
fathoms. Tha tea is at all times extremely dear* andthe eKpencaioed divers 
are cefmble oraistiiigriiishina fronf the surface thepomts to which the animal 
has attadied itsetf bdow, when an dnpractised eye could but (fimly discern 
the bottom. ^ BaA boat: is famished with a large stone attached to a rope, 
which the diver seizes in his hands on plugging head^fbrmmt from the 
stem, in order to increase the velocity of hi% descent thmugh the water, 
thereW saving an exj^ditiire of breatn, as well as to exped& ins ascent, 
being hauled up quii^ly by his cdbpanionawhen exhausted at the bottom. 1 
have smn but one man who couldncmain below more than about two minutes, 
and the process of detaching the sponge was of course very tedious ; thrhe, 
and sometimes font divers descending successively to secure a peculiarly 
fine specimen. — Emerson's Letters from the jEgean- 

Vdodty (f Sound, — ^The last number of the Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Jrmmal contains a table of the experiments madO by Captain Parry and 
Lieutenant Foster, during the northern expedttions, to ascertain the velocity 
of sound. ^These experiments were made at Port Bowen, by means of a brass 
six-pounder, over a range of 12,8<i2.89 ft. The results given, are the mean 
of four shots in one case, of five in another, and, in the rest of six shots, by 
each observer. The table givesi the p^ts of the wind, its quality, the 
heights of the barometer and thermometer. F(^ these we refer to the table, 
contenting ourselves the mean results, whiob varied from 12.^7817 to. 
l]."7387 and ll."53ll forthe time to which the riinge of 12,892.89 ft. was 
traversed by the sound. At the period of the experiment whidh gave the 
first^of these results, there was a calm ; during the second th(\ wind was 
light ; during the third a strong wind was blowing. The velocity per second 
in feet, was, in the first instance, 1010.28 ; in the second, 1098.32^ in Ihe 
third, 1 1 1 8.10. Omitting the last of the ten results (the last above given) on 
account of the strong wind, the mean of the other nine give a velocity of 
1035.19 feet at the temperature of 17.72 Fahrenheit. The mean of a Utble 
of velocities formec!^ from observations made at Fort Franklin by Lieut. 
Kendall, who accompanied Capt. Franklin in his second journey to the 
shores of the Polar Sea, gives a velocity of 1069.28 feet per second at the 
temperature of 9,14. Fahrenheit. 


$ 2. Natural History. 

The Crocodile and Trockilus , — ^Thc Bulletin Universel of 1 828, sect. 2, 
No. 9, notices a memoir communicated to the Museum dHistoire Naturelle^ 
by M. Gcofflroy Saint Hilaire, in justification of the well-known account of 
the crocodile given by Herodotus, who says, that the throat of this animal is 
ever lined with Bdella; that he is avoided by all birds, except the Trochilus, 
which, as often as the crocodile comes on shore, flies towards him, takes up 
its quarters within his jaws, and relievA him of the Bdella that torment him. 
M.Geo^y Saint Hilaire confirms the general fact contained in this ac- 
count, and relates that there is a little bim, the Charadrius JEg^ius^ de*- 
scribsd by Hasselquist, who sometimes enters the mouth of croeddile, 
attracted thither b^nsects, whiph serve for its nourriture. The4c insects ^rc 
a sort of gnat, to which Heredotns els#vl|hre gives the name Gi Conbps^ and 
which frequent the banks of the Nile to myriads. When the etocodilc comes 
to land to reposi, he is assailed by their swarms, which mouth 

in suchjiumbers, that his palatCr naturally of a bright wdibw colour, appears 
covered with a blackish brown crust. Inen it is thu ^ little plover, who 
lives on tl^ insects, cqoms to the aid of t]k|cia^le and rdieves hont of 
his sisailai|s; and Hik patieatb^ro sbntv 
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ting hia mouth takes car«« b/ a preparatory m&Yement» fo'wAitithe bird ia 

be:off. ^ 

Thee Croeodihu acutu$ of Saint Domingorls, like that of the Nile* es^Kmed 
to the attacks of smak insects called MaiHngtmins^ and the bird which in 
that case performs the kind office 6f the plover is tho todier <To4tie 
viridis^LJ) ' 

That Herodotus* saw M. Qeoffroy Saint Hilaire, erred in treating the 
insects alluded to as leeches^, there is no donbt, since there are no real 
leeches in the Nile. Hie father of history had probably related the fact on 
the authority of the priests of Mexnphie. \ 

O C 

The Mockin^-Bird.-^Mr. Rennie, in On article on American schig-btrds in 
the January number of the Magazine of Nnturul History^ has an interesting 
account of the mocking-bird, which he says seems to be the prince of atl 
song-birds, being altogellier unrivalled in the extent and variety of his vocal 
powers ; and, Insides the fulness and melody of his original notes, be has 
the faodty of imitating Mic notes of ail other birds, from the clear mellow 
tones of Ine wood-lhmsh to (he savage scream of the bald eagle. In mea- 
cure and accents he faithfully follows nis originals, while in force and sweet- 
ness of expression lie greatly improves upon them. His own notes are bold 
and full, and varied seemingly beyond all limits. They consist of short ex* 
prt^ssions of two, three, or at most 4itve or six, syllables, generally expressed 
with great emphasis and rapidity, and continued with undiminished ardour, 
Jfor half an hour or an hour kt a time. While singing he expands his wings 
and his tail, glistening wi^h white, keeping time to his own music, and the 
buoyant gafety of his action is no less fas4:inating than his song. He often 
deceives tixj sportsman, and even birds themselves are sometimes imposed 
Xk\)on by this admirable mimic. In confmemeut he loses little of the power 
orwnergy of his song. lie whistles for the dog ; (^i%»sar starts uj>, wags his 
tail, and nins to meet his master. He cries like a hurl chicken, and the ben 
hiUTies about, with feathers on end, to protect her injured bro^. His imi- 
tations of the brown thrush are often inteiTupted by the crowing of cocks ; 
and his exquisite warblings after the blue bird, are mingled with the scream- 
ing of swallows, or the cackling of hens. During moon%ht, both in the 
wild and tame state, he sings the whole night long. The hunters, in their 
night excursions, know that the moon is rising the instant they begin to hear 
his delightful solo. His natural notes partake of a chai*acter similar to those 
of the brown thrush, but they are mole sweet, more expressive, more varietl, 
and uttered with greater rapidity. 

Animal Barometer , — At Schwetzingen, in the post-house, says the travel- 
ling correspondent of the last-mentioned periodical, we witnessed, for tlie 
first time, what we have since seen frequently— an amusing application of 
xoological knowledge, for the purpose of prognosticating the weather. Two 
firoM, of the species Bona arborea, are kept in a crystal jar, about 18 inches 
hjgn and 6 inches in diameter, with & depth of three or four inches of water 
at the bottom, and a small ladder rfeiching to the lop of the jar. On the 
approach of dry weather, the frogs mount the ladder ; but, when moisture is 
expected, they descend into the water. These animals are of a bright green, 
and in their wild state here dimb the trees in search of insects, and make a 
peculiar singing noise before rain. In the jar they cet*no otjhee tood than 
now and then a fly ; one of wliicht’ Wfe were asaured, '"would serve a frog for 
a week, though it will eat from six to twelve in a day, if it can get them. 
In eabdting the flies put alive into the jar the frogs display adroitness. 

Prope^iafion qf Heae^their muscular Fleas breed anS und«- 

go thw meleincnpbosiaiiii a manner somewhat si^ar to the silkworm. A 

ftm a into » in » fiw 
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wMoh were lediffth dead flies, and whidf 
the caterfrififtrs ole m a ves^ voraeiaoe manner. It was observed, occashm* 
dUy, that lliejr cast theh* skins ; and in abont ten days.afler tbeir eackisioii 
from ike eggi they spun and wove themsdves little cattes after the manner of 
siik-ifOn^, in Wivich they remained enclosed in the ebrysalis state about nine 
days» and then came forth perfect fleas, armed with jtoflteimit {filwers to dis* 
tnrb the rest or even the peace of an Empero^! 

The muscular power of tiie flea is almost beyond belief. LatndUe mentioai 
a circumstance of a flea of a^Cnoderate ^ise dragging a silver cannon; 
mounts on #hee1s, that was twanty-four times its own weight ; < and which 
being chained with powder, was fired, without tlie flea being at all alajrmed. 
Socrates appears to nave measnred the leap of a flea, and found it extended 
to two hunched and fifty times its own length; a most astonishing leap ! It 
was as if a man of ordinary stature should be able at once to vault through 
the air to the distance of a quarter of a mile I — Technology Heponitot'y. 

A Spider with ten Byce. — ^Tlie last number of Ihe just cited, 

notices as having been seen by the editor, under an opaque miciroscope, a 
black spider from Africa, with no less than ten eyes. Of these, four were 
placed in a square cluster in the front of its head ; two on each side of the 
front, affixed in pairs, on raised appendaims ; and two large ones were placed 
behind the head. » • • 

The Rhesus Monkey and the Pig-tailed Mohkey * — ^The Re^ue Bncyelop^ 
dique collects the following notice of these animals from the recently>pub- 
iisbed Histoire Naturelle des MMmmifires of M. Gcoffroy Saint Hilaire 
and M. Frederick Cuvier. The luicsus monkeys are originally from India ; 
it is oy lliem that a great part of tbe forests of the hanks of the Ganges are 
inhabited. Encouraged by the invincible repugnance of the Indian to,akUl 
animals, they advance even into the towns in search of more agreeable food 
than what they find in the forests. Tlie dLsposition of theso animals is whoBy 
intractable : while young they are capable of a certain degree of domestica- 
tion, but they very varly become mischievous, and age renders them fero* 
cious: as they have great penetration, their mischief is very dangerous. 
The Pig-tailed monkeys show considerable gentleness and docility wliile 
young, but also become mischievous as they grow old. They are natives of 
Summatra, where they are called barron, and \fliere they are employed to 
mount the tree.s, especially palm-trees, to gather the fruit. Tlie females arc 
more tractable than the males. One in the Royal Menagerie at Paris 
would mount the trees to wliich she was bound with great agility, and pull 
off the leaves, but without devouring them. She would very dexterously 
untie the cord wliich bound her, and run to visit the houses in the neighbour- 
hood, but always without attempting any harm. 

Resemblance of two genera of Monkeys, — M. Fred. Cuvier, before he had 
seen the bonnet-ohinois of Buffbn, had some doubt as to its relationship 
with the toque of M. Geoffrey de Salht Hilaire, He sow regards these am- 
mala os two genera of Macaques, but more closely allied to each other (ban 
any other kinds. Besides long tails, both monkeys have narrow and hmg 
visages, bald forehead, and hair at the crown of the head han^ne froin a 
centre point ; the* differenee between them exists almost exclusively in the 
odour of the iwr.-^Revue ^ncy. t # 

Curious Fr^ment of a Beech TV^e.— Tlie Magazine (f Natural History 
for January gwes an account of a curious fhigxnent of tlM trunk of abeecli 
tree, preserved in the Cabinet of Natural History of Mda. The fragment 
is a portion separated longitudinally from a cross ifeCtioh of a tree, which 
maw^avefteen 18 inchee^r 2 feet m diameter, atuHfrotn fifty to sixty years 
'tif %o, ‘ ft the age of fifty yearn, soflie|fertibfl.lii^ out in the banci and 
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ihe liber and elbunniin, Ihe fbrm of a eroil^ 
had. % some means or other, blackened at oxidised (or probaUly the WHm 
ther might have effected thb) the denuded surface whidi formed the cross* 
The tree had been felled about ten years afterwards, andliappened to 
split by the wood-cutter, exactly at toe layer where the w|is,fsniiiad; 
tne fragment now displayed a blade cross on the woodmr inteior side^ audit 
corresponding cross on tne bafk side of the section, though the two are three 
inches apart from each other/ On counting the layers oi wood l^woeil the 
internal and external crosa, it appears tho^ the former had remained two or 
three years unoovered, because two or throe layers are lost there; Jbot eight 
between the inner cross and the bark^ are Very distinct In the effort of 
natur^to cover ihe cross, a portion of bask, which had formed the edges pC 
the wound, had been completely enclosed and covered with wood, and still 
remains sound, but not lignified. This fragment is not described as being 
particularly important, in a physiological point of view, but as showing 
that the accretions to a timlKT tree are added from without, and that bark 
cannot be changed into woo^ any more than the skin of an animal can be 
turned into flesh. 

Bxtraordinaiy Fir Twr.— In the Museum of Natural Histoxy of Stras* 
bitrg, is (he section of the trunk of a silver fir tree (Abies picea,) called I-iC 
j^nnd Sapin dc Hochwald, a foreft at Bartr, in Alsrtia. This tree was 150 
feet high, with a trunk perfectly straight and free from branches to the 
-height of 50 feet, lifter which it was forked with the one shoot 100 feet long, 
and the otlmpr somewhat shorter. The diameter of the trunk at the surface 
of the gi'oiind was 8 feet ; at 50 feel fronrthe ground, 5 feet ; estimated age, 
3G0 years. #It was cut down on the 3d of June, 1816, the branches having 
begun to wither at the top, and the trunll to decay at the centre. There is 
another silver fir tree standing near where this one stood, nearly of the same 
height, and estimated to be of the same age. The forest of HochWald 
(Tligh-wood, in allusion probably to the height of the trees) consists almost 
entirely of silver firs, and before the revolution belonged to the town of 
Strasburg.— of Nat, Hist. 

Dragofi Flies innocuous . — Nothing can be more absurd, than the fear 
universally entertained in England of the larger sorts of dragon-ilies (Libel- 
liilidie), wliich are branded with the erroneous name of horse-stingers, 
though the most superficial examination will demonstrate that these insects 
have not a shadow of a sting: but their jaws are large and strong; not 
stronger, however, than those of the Staphylinus, and not dangerous in the 
slightest degree, even to infants. — Ib. 

Effect^ of Climate on C'oirtf,— M, Roulin, in a paper not long; since sub- 
mitted to the French Institute, on the changes undergone by various animals 
on being transported to South America, says, the cow undergoes a mid^al 
change. It no longer furnishes the constant supply of milk which we obtain 
from it by artificial means in Europe!^ and, in order to obtam that fluid at 
.*ill, it is neoessaiy that the calf should be continually with its mother. The 
milk obtained for domestic use is only that which accumulates during the 

S ' t when the calfis in a quiescent state ; when the calf ceases to suck^ the 
immediately dnes up. The bulls and cows introduced from Europe 
into South America soon become and, at the present time* it is omy 
by repeated battues that they are kept in subjection. — Edin, New PhU. Jour* 

Effedi of the Climate of South Amefrica on Sheep . — ^The stseep introduced 
into America were not the merinos,, but the two species called tana b^sta and 
burda. In temperate climates, they have multiplied abundantly, without 
showing any lendOncy to submit to tne dominatioi^ man. In m burning 
climate of plaini;, they do not propagate fredy ; and a curifius 
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The wool the 

tempe^^slimBtes, but ra^ slowly, men m « fit state for sbearivir. 
them is noilni^temsrkable abouUts quality ; and* when removed, it grows 
again wmtea^Msrate climates: but if the proper time for sheeting is afiow^ 
tojg<e^byi IheWDi^ Ms off in patdhes, and leaves under** 

neaHiy not a growth of wool or a barren place, as if from i^ase, but a 
sl^, shiniz^, and dose hair, exactly likethehair of the goat in the same 
olidoiate^iid, where this hair once appeairs/ there is never any return of 
wod. Ibe g^at, notwithstanding^ts form, whioh appears adapted to moun* 
tainous situations, thrives much better in the low valleys of South America, 
than on the high points of the Gordilleraa It undergoes a laotifbrotts 
change similar to that of thexow^£dtn6. New Phil. Jour. • 


§ 3. Medical Science. 


Danger qf artificial Inflation of the Lungs. — The practice of artificial in- 
flation of the lungs, as a means of recovery froip drowning, has been objected 
to before the Academic des Sciences, on the strength of experiments made by 
M. Leroy d'Etortes, on various animals, especially on sheep, which are stated 
to prove, that the practice is attended with great danger, and that a strong in- 
flation is capable of pp^ducing instant death, although some animals are 
l)etter able to bear the process than others, a dt^ for instance, than a sheep, 
on account of tlib stronger texture of the lungs. ^The experimentalist infers,^ 
that the number of persons restored to life from jjrowning, is less than it 
would be, but for the use of inflalipn as a remedy for their reco^eiy. 


Qtaliiies of Glauber and Epsom^Balts. — Glauber salts have been consi<» 
dered a more tonic aperient than Epsom sails. This is accounted for by the 
presence of a little iron in the one, and the absence of it in the other. Ac- 
cording to the experiments of Dr. Davy, physician to the forces, (Edin. Now 
Phil. Jour.) out of six different specimens of glauber salts, five were found 
to contain a small qipintify of iron, (probably the sulphate,) and one only to 
be free from iron. The iron was detected by aqua ammonia, added to the 
salt in solution ; it occasioned a yellowish brown precipitate. Epsom salts 
may, no doubt, be made a tonic, by the addition oi a veiy minute portion of 
iron, and particularly of the sulphate. • 


Raoases of Small-pox at Marseilles — Effects of Focciwafiow.— The advan- 
tages of vaccination are strongly attested oy the reports made to the Medical 
Academy of Marseilles, on the subject of the small-pox contagion, which 
ravaged Marseilles last spring, and in the beginning of the summer. The 
contagion attacked both those who had had the small-pox, and those who 
had been vaccinated ; but in the latter cases the disorder presented itself in 
so mitigated a Ibrm, and was so seldom fatal, that the medical men disfin- 
guiahed it by a name expressive of the less degree of its virulence, calling it 
voribloide. The calculations of the fatuity fix the following proportions 
There died — of the whole number of vaccinated, one in 1500 ; of the number 
of vaccihafed seized with the disorder one in 100; one in 500 of all those who 
had been moctilated with the small-pox before ; of the number of the inocu- 
lated with tl^ smali-pox, again attacked, one in five ; of the not vaemnated, 
taking the mass, one in oigT^ ; of the Eomvaccinated attacked by the conta- 
gion, one in four. According to a work 1^ M. Kobert, physician of the La- 
zaretto of Mar:|riUes, entitlecl. Observations sur Tepid^mie de Marseille, ad- 
dressedJ:o the Academy of Sciences, on the 22nd of December, several 
tiiousa^s of persons vaccinated had had tlie varioloide ; of these 45 had died, 
thj^.jcceate^ number aduj^g^d persons who had umfa^one vaccinatiozMre- 
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4fiiiem Panacea )f«Ug;ueto miipef, • i^eniaAirf 

tbi genuii %mona, so well known on the WeMahi const of Aim«y is « •oveSSlgii 
vemedy , among the natives of that country«4iiir nheumatism, weahliessof Ittikhi, 
IvBadaches, or/in fact, any local pain, ilt is bruised in waters so as to tom 
a which is rubbed on the part affimted ; a bandage hi nddod» tM toi 
patient is immediately covered with a quantity of idothing. 4it a short tbae 
a very agreeable tinging df pe skin commences, which is succeeded by a 
general glow, and, sub^uently', a violent perspiration. Bui^eatik iiave 
spoken l^ly of it, as a limedyjifrcmi theif^pwn experie&ee.-^dfqg. Hie, 

Ydhw Fsv^ at QibraUar.^Yht following are the conclusions as to the 
malady which has ^ntely desolated Gibraltg.r, form^ by an emenenced ob- 
server, M. A. Moreau de Jonnes, after examinalioh ofifa Official reports, and 
addressed to the French Academy of Sciences, First, that when the disorder 
was at its height, there had perished one in thii^ of those attacked, a proportion 
less, by ten times, limn that presented during the great occurrence of the 
yellow fever at the AntiUes : hence the inference, that the vircdence of the 
contagion is much less than tropical climates. Secondly, that notwith- 
standing the measures of precaution, to which no objection can be made, but 
that they were somewhat late ; and notwithstanding the perfect state of 
social order common to Europeaniowns, the number of the sick increased 
six-fold in the space of little more than a ibrtnight ;*thus equalling, in rapi- 
dity of propagation, the most fatal instances of prevalence of ydlow fever 
^wmeh M. Jonnes had ever observed under the torrid zone. Whence the con- 
clusion, thst although the yellow fever be less destructive at Gibraltar, than 
in the part of America within the tropics, fS power of transmission is as great 
in the formV^r as iqthe latter, and no less^rapid. r 

Extraordinary Trance* — The following curious account is an extract 
from a paper read before the Cambridge Philosophical Society : — Sarah 
Carter, aged 17, the daughter of a farmer at Staplcford, has been afflicted 
with enlargement of the viscera of the alxlomen for two years, the conse- 
quence of typhus fever which attacked her whilst nursing her father, who died 
of that complaint. The swelling of the body does not give the fluctuating 
sensation produced by water, butfts hardness is that of enlargement of the 
internal organs. During the whole of her illness she has complained veiy 
little, owing perhaps to fler constitutional indolence of body and mind ; as 
even in the earlier period of the disease she seldom spoke, except when ques- 
tioned ; and she is now without feeling or the power of utterance, lying in a 
state of perfect insensibility, in which she has remained since the first week 
in October. During the first fortnight of this insensible state, her head was 
constantly rolling from side to .side upon her pillow, and this action continued 
night and day without a moments intermission. In May last, she ate the 
last solid food, which was a piece of cheese, and for the four following months 
she took nothing but fruit, which she merely sucked, and water, which she 
swallowed in very minute quantities. ^Since the first week in Octobet, it ap- 
pears that nothing whatever has passed her throat, and her mouth is so 
firmly locked by the spasmodic conttaction of the musdes, that all attempts 
to open it have failed. It seems that every volunta^ muscle of h& frame is 
in the same state of spasmodic action ; for when with mpeh force her*arm3 
are raised from her chest, on whi^ they are crossed, they can only be ele- 
vated a few inches, and recoil insmntiy to their former position ; and so in- 
flexible is her whole ]^rson, that when remove^ from her bed, she is carried 
like a statue. Nothing has passed the bowels for thirteen Veeks, nor has 
there been any seci*e1ion of urine for the same time, eveiy power oftthe ab- 
doipinal viscera seeming suspended. The beail, the circulating system, and 
the oigans of breathing, seem unaffocted; the indeed, vmes in flre- 
quency and strength^ and she experiences occasionally an increafte ot hM* 
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The pite does mA frtiveaker, and the colour of flMMdieeks chanm bo 
oUetti that her modier tiiinka she k conacioua of what IShlmisiint in the room. 
Sho^Hea wpoaiwr badr^ a little ini^^ to ttiis right akte. The npplicidion 
of kecheS' to her temptcn some tiifie since was Mlbwed a oomus dig. 
cluwgfe blood, and a few days after hiTr nose bled freely. She na^taken 
no mediciiies kdwderer for some months ; but on the lOth of Tfovember two 
diTOs of Croton oil were put upon her tongua by me^s of afeldher, but 
with no e^Rkct The foHowing day four drops,»from a li^rent bottte, were 
applied' in foe tnune way, said m the course of a few hours it oceasiotied a 
heaving of the stomach, and an ounce of cheese, in a serai-mastidlited state, 
and retiuning its odour, was throWh up. For several days thelalivary glands 
secreted copiously, but the mother would not allow a repetition of the oil, the 
application of galvanism, or, in fhet, any medical mmHB whatever. • The 
great peculiarity of this case is, that during so long a state of inanition, the 
1^1 hem suffered no waste in ap^rance noo^n weight, and that, though tlie 
nerves of sensation seekn torpid, tliose subservient to muscular motion ap- 
})ear to have their vigour increasixl. * 

Smss Medical There exists^at Zifrich, a very active medical 

society, who puHlish an annual volume of transactions, or which that for 
1828 has just appeared. It has invited the societies of the different Can* 
tons of Switzerland to co^opetate^in the undertaking ; tlic proposition was 
accepted with eagerdeifeSi? and for the future the transactions will appear aa 
does the present numw, under the title of Transactions of the United Me** 
dical Societies of Switzwlandl — Recae Encyclopbdi^ue. * 

Degree conferred on a Female.-^he medical faculty of Maiienburg has 
confiirred the degree of M. D. on the widow Boivin, head-niursetand mreo- 
tress of the hospital of the Fauboufg St. Denis, at Paris, the authorciip of a 
clever work on midwifery, and other writings. ' • 

Prize question on the advantages of comparative Anatomy , — Among the 
sulyects of prize essays proposed by the Dutch Society of Soiencie, of Haar- 
lem, (and wliich are #11 given in the last number of the Edinb. New Phil, 
Jour.) is the following : — What are in general the advantages and illustrar 
tions which, since HalleFs time, physiology, or the physical history of maij, 
has derived from zoology or comparative' anatomy ? What are, in parti* 
cular, the organs of the human body that have been made better known 
since that period ; and what are the functions on which zoology and com- 
parative anatomy have thrown new light? 

$ 4. Agriculture and Rural Economy. 

Agriculture in iTom/rc/ea/Aa.— -Tlie Russian government, in its solicitude 
for the ameUoration of the provinces of the empire, has determined on sending 
a ganlencr to Kamtschatka, in order to introduce the advantages of horti- 
emture and agriculture into that country. T^iis gardener is placed under 
the iMtection of the Minister of the InTerior, and under the immediate orders 
of the governor of the province. His duty is to introduce the cultivation of 
grain, pulse, fruit, timber, and the plants generally which belong to do- 
mestlb and rural eqpnomy. He is charged to^ ascertain those which are ca- 
pable of becoming^naturalized, foe climate being l;^s rigorous than is gene^ 
rally supposed. He is also commandia fh^ooUcct' tho .products of the vege- 
table kingdom of Kamtschatka, which are as yet little knowuj although very 
curious; and tcfinstruct the inhabitants cX the eountty m the art of agricul- 
ture anigardening.*— Encyclopidique, * 

Degtrueimnqf farmer having occasion late^ to 

gri|^ of and vliieh^had om. 
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ytlagm stock of grain, whkfo eonawtei^ imrards ofiiistceit naaiMi^.iw^ 
had, been nearly destroyed, by the.woevib,0«a^ei<M^a»^^ 'IMiWffim- 
ance wliich presented itsdf was that oftem|MdMtea^of bl^ s^ad 
oyer the whole surface of the wheat. ^ iAtima iii his 'faapfoadaae 
apparent diri, the fanner was surprised to ftad si waa^osni^mdrof 
of the weevil so destructive to, grain. Theway.m^wMi tiiese-hu^ 
are produced is as foUowa :r-The female perfon^ n of whM or 
barley with the jaws |daced at the end ^ itakmg ptup os ah a and AposSti 
a single e^g within it ; and when the yoimg grub m eiduded Awnadhevegg, 
it thus films pftovided a fit dwelling, and ir store of proper food« Thepofont 
insect thus deposits its eggs in five or six grains every day, for sevcral^tuef* 
cessive days. In about seven days* time the larva is excluded firom the 
and, after feeding its accustomed time, changes into the olnysaliaatate withm 
the grain, and, in about a fortnight afterwards, comes forth a perfect weevil, 
llie parent insect, after depositing its eggs in sithafions whm there would 
be a supply of food for the sustenance of its offspring, does not die, but ac- 
cording to Leeuwenhoek, their existence is prolonged during the summer 
and throughout the winter ; and they also feed very voraciously on the in- 
terior of the grain, both in the state of the larva and the perfect insect Ac- 
cording to Kirby, a single pair of these insects may, in one year, produce 
above six tliousand descendants. ^-It is recommended to the proprietor of a 
granary to establish a goIot^ of ants near it; for, as tlmse insects are con- 
tf.tinually engaged in searching for food, they would soon find their way into 
the interior of the granary, and feed upon the larva of the weevfis. — Teehno^ 
logical Repository. 

The Wb^rnoth,---A small moth, calletyhe vroU (tinea granella) is stilHnore 
diptmctivlB to com and meal than the weevil. It commits its depredations 
in the larva state only ; the female, after laying its eggs, dies. The number 
of eggs laid by one of these moths is about seventy ; and they are less than 
a grain of sand in size. The grubs or larva come forth in about sixteen days, 
and immediately commence their depredations, and ,f<^in themselves little 
cases, either from the particles which they gnaw off the com, or from 
small portions of the bran, within ^hiph they reside, and feed by protruding 
the head and part of the body from the case ; and when they are about to 
change into the pupa state, they leave these small dwellings, and seek 
places of safety. They then change ;into the chiysalis, in which state they 
remain during the winter ; and about April or May come forth the perfect 
insects. There are two ways of destroying them : one is, when the larva' 
forsake their food and crawl up the walls, which they willsometimes almost 
cover ; the other, when they aimcar in the moth state. At both these times 
Uicy may be easily crushed to death against the walls in great numbers, by 
pressing and rubbing sacks upon them. But they may be extermin^ed 
still more effectually, if,^ after closing up all the doors and windows, the 
corn-chamber be filled with the fumes 'of brimstone, by leaving it bumi^ on 
a pan of charcoal, without giving it fiiy vent for twenty-four nours. weal 
caution, however, should be used by opening the doors and wfedow/iii, in 
order to let all the fumes disperse b^ore any person enters the place, for 
fear of suffocation. The fumes of sulphur axe in no wise hurtful to the 
com, nor give it any taste.— 76. 

Destruction of Sh^s . — ^The disS)v^ oftheteeahs of destroy!^ elugs, 
by strewing common salt upon them, belongs to Dt*. Kou^^u, wlic living 
thrown a small quantity of that substance on a plank in his ga:^n, cbveved 
with those insects, all' that came in contact with the salt perished. ' w 

(5futtno»^Petmiau Manure.^An Wmpir has-been WfeeiMily ad* 

dressed to^ Academy of Sciences of Faiil^ by M. lifamiio mfiaro, weeu 
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i«m«rlui^nidM(lnEiee caSkd tfuano, vned nnmnre in Bem, and other pai^i 
of j^^oMvioa. *SWa auWatioo ia pmcored fW>in aeviat^ islands in the 
ndghbo«aliood titf ^ooast, and ef ep from paiti of the shore itself. Some 
persims eonsider it a mineral prodntftion, others regard it as an aocttmiila- 
tionmf ekeyemenhi of lea-biras. The former ophrion is founded on the 
alrandaiioe of the nmtarifd ext^ annually and from time irnmernonid; 
its mifflit ind its red odour (oxide of iron), the length' of time and number 
of biras required to produoe su^ vast deposits: on the other hand, the 
ammonia^ odour whudi accompanies this Substance, the presenie of uric, 
phosphoric, and oxalic adds, thaf of potass, and the variety %f tints it pre- 
sents, vhieh grow deeper in proportion as it is exposed to the action of the 
air. vri sufilcient masons to attn^ting to it an animal origin* * 

The guano is of three sorts, the white, the red, and the brown. The red 
and brown were extracted for twenty-five Tears from the isle of Iquique, 
400 yards from the port of the same name ; but this source being exhausted, 
it is now ehiefly procured from the mountain PabellSn de Pica. It still pre- 
serves the name of Guano de Iquique. Tlie white guano is the most active ; 
it is found in all the little islands near the coast, such as Lagarto. Las Ani- 
mas, La Margarita, the Jesus Isles, those of Brava and Mansa, on the 
coasts of Cocotea, the Homdlos, and several others. Of the origin of the 
white guano, there seems to be no doubt.* It is deposited on the isles just 
mentioned, 1^ the sea-birds which rest there during the night, and of which 
the number is so great, that when they take flight they form a dense cloud* 
of several leagues* extent. From the isles of llay»ana Jesus, to^which the 
birds give the preference, between# 1000 and 1500 quintals^ of guano are 
annqfdiy procured. The quantity deposited has diminished within the last 
few years ; the birds, whether aisfttrbed by the increasing neighbourhood 
of man, or from other causes, not having cared to frequent the isles in^o 
great numbers as formerly. The white, red, and brown guanos show% on 
analysis, the same chemical composition, exciting the absence of sand from 
the first; as to outward characters, they dinbr in colour only. This sub- 
stance is of great importance to Peru, as a manure, especially in volcanic, 
sandy soils, which by its means are rendered extremely fertile. At Are- 
quipa, a field manured with guano will yield forty-five potatoes to one, 
being double the' produce without such manure, and maize thirty- five to 
one ; while wheat, for which horse manure is used, yields only eighteen to 
one. The manner of employing this nfimiire by tliu natives in the mountain- 
ous countries, is by placing a handful round the bottom of the stem of each 
plant j it; is n^essaiy to water it the next day, or the plant will be dried up*. In 
the it is the custom to remove the soil from tlie stem, taking care, 

however,, to guard: the roots ; a morsel of guano is then put into the hole, 
and this is covered up. It is watered within a few hours. 

The annual ainount of traffic in this article, in the several ports, amounts 
to about 95 . 00 () quintals annually. 

The guano was much in use thegfincieat Peruvians, on the territories 
situated near the coast from Tarapara, to beyond Arequipa. At the period 
in which the birds came to breed, approach to theiriands was fprhiddfln, 

Uae SkUeB' in hastening the Ripening of FruUst — vine branch had 
been trained above the window of a house, facing the south, accoStding to the 
custom in certain parts of fiance. Jfen^th this branch was a small slate 
roof, about three leet wide, serving to shelter a door. It was remarked, 
tfiot the grapes(pii this roof were npe and black, whilst those on the rest of 
the'bmch were yet green. This enect, evidepUy duetto the heat accumu- 
lated inlhe slates from the rays of the sun, has been advantageously applied 
in ripening ^lUi-fruit'— If. JBauchard^Bull. Univ. * 

• 220 lbs, to the quln^, ‘ ^ 
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Indian cress {aiaymhrittm indicum^ Liiiti.> were sentEnont' tlw Itie w%toce 
to the Jsrdin dii Koi, and bavins: multiplied exceettiodv, were tried aa salad 
for the table, and have been judged of 't%]f favdurai^y in^conaequeiM of 
their power of yielding salad during thE winter/ 

Indian cress forms small patcnes on' the grdond about three indhei bi 
diameter: its leaves ere yufy numerous, are irregularly pinnated, bate 
nearly round folioles, and about three lines in width ; die flowers are small, 
while, and diimosed in axillary and terminal pannicles ; they begin to lade 
about Match. • • 

The quaiitidS which render this cress disirable fm* cultivation in our 
dens, as a salad, are— 1st That it is eminently antiscorbutic and depurative ; 
2d. 'Riat its leaves are more tender and less acrid than those of other 
cresses, used as salads ; 3d. That it does not suffer from the hardest winters ; 
does not i^uire watering to ensure or favour its growth ; and will supply 
leaves during the winter, and especially in spring. 

It is necessary that the seeds sliould be sown in ground in which none 
have been grown for some^ years preceding; its culture does not differ 
essentially from that of the com salad.— de ^Agriculture Franc, 

Swedish Turnips, — At Ilolbeach Christmas market, Mr. R. B. Hojff ex- 
hibited specimens of Swedish turrips, thq produce of seed imported from 
Goffenhurgh, weighing from 71b. to 1 Olb, each. Tfley were also allowed to 
^ be very superior in quality to what have been recently grown ill England, 
and to prove the necessil v of more frequently reverting to the parent stock. 
— CouniyChronicle, ^ 

* } 5. Horti^ulturk. ^ 

^Fegeiation cf Plants in Moss, — ^The Calendario Georgico, or Agronomic. 
Annual of the Royal Society of Agriculture of Turin of 1827, contains an 
article on the vegetation of plants in moss, and a detail of experiments, con- 
firming those of Charles Bonnet, in proof of the possibility of raising deli« 
cate plants in moss. , ^ 

Cultivation of American Shrubs , — In the Grand Ducal Botanic Garden 
at (Jarlsruhe, \v!icre Americjin trees and shrubs tlirive remarkably well, they 
arc not planted in peat c^rth as in England, but in rotten wood mixed with 
common garden soil. — Mag, of Nat Hist, 

Extraction of Sugar from Water-Melons, — has been discovered in the 
state of Soutli Carolina, that a very fine quality of sugar may be extracted 
from the water-melon, which grows in great perfection there. The landlord 
of a public-house has shown that all the sugar used in his house during the 
preceding twelve months, ami which had passed as the finest cane, had been 
obtained from water-melons of his own raising. — American Papers, 

Barrenness of Fruit Trees, — ^The Bath and West of England Sociei^ have 
offered a premium of 1 Ol. “ to the pofion who in the year 183 1 shall ffwe the 
most satisfactoiy account of the cause and cure of barrenness in fruit trees, 
including a practical examination of the opinions and experiments which 
have been published by Mr. Lyon on the subject of barking tr^ as a remedy 
for this defect/’ — Cheltenham Jour, * 

{ 0. Doubstic EcowoNy. ^ 

Pre$ervation nf Clothes, ^ from Moths , — An aeeotiQt insert^ in the 
Magasine of tluturol History, of the Strasburg Mageum, contuns aome 
hinfs from If. Vlnet, the gnardiui of the niU8eau^^^atodllbj||iinNreiiig 
the articles under bis care from moths end yrMcms, sfbidi «re y w geoereby 
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bousijeiinvfs to iofp.moths from.diayief, are pei^tlirmliosait* ttockotlitts 
are Aotiroquently taken out. brushed, and aired; wild if dothet are taken 
out ue^uently* and hi^died and aired^ no oamfMKM* or otker ingredient is 
neoessaiy to keep them from tiie niotb. or other inaeeta To eenvinoe 
liimBdf and others of the uselessness of camidior and other, iiostrnnisaloiie» 
IVL Vinet has hatdied moths in an atmosph^ in^negnated with oamplior* 
and the other substanoea mentioimdr ^ 

Artpicial Tncuhaiion by means ^ hot M^perat VTaters , — A roienf; num? 
ber of the Journal dee Connatssar^^ t/euellee gives a favourable account oi 
experiments made by two gentlemen, MM. D'Arcet and Felgeris, in ol)talning 
chickens by means of artincial inouhation; the whole process of which that 
of placing the eggs, suspended in a basket, in one of the stoves heated by 
the not mineral water, and taking care to break them at a proper time : 
when the places arc closed, the whole of the interior will readily acquire i 
sufficiently elevated and very constant temperature* It is recommended to 
tun^ the eggs eveiy day. The experiments were made at Vicly and Ghaude^ 
Aigues, and succeeded equally wiUi pigeons and Ohickens. 

A’eu? sort of Coffee. — According to a report by M. Pajots Descharmes, on 
the authority of a person who had constantly made the experiment for 
Iwelve years, the seeds of the broOm form^an excellent substitute for coffee: 
Jleing moderately roasted, ground, and prepared in the manner of ordinary 
coffee, this person finds no difference between it and coffee. It is not the * 
garden but the forest broom, the seeds of which are«to be taken fur this use* 

It appears that in that part of Holland bordering upon Germany, this sub- 
stance has been used instead of coffee for many years. — Rccueil IhduetrieU 

Recipe for Cedrai Water, — Three kilograms of white sugar are to be dis- 
solved in seven quarts of river water ; then add 3j^ ]>inls of spirit of cedrat, 
and IJ pints of spirit of citron ; make the whole boil for a minute, and ffltve 
it, while hot, through a straining- bag (chaussc); receive the liquor into g 
vessel of earthenware^ and change the vessel as soon as it no longer passea 
clear. When it becomes cold, put it into large bottles, and do not open 
them until a considerable lime afterwards,— TecK 

To nmke Oil or Cream of Cedrat — Seven qiiart.wof river wafer, 1 J pints 
of spirit of cedrat, and add as much S 3 TUP of sugar as will soften the liqueiur 
to the necessary degree, to give it a clammy consistence ; then agitate or stir 
it well with a spatula, to make the combination perfect, and put it into 
bottles, Which must remain for a considerable length of time unopened. If 
the liqueur sliould become a little turbid, it must be filtered through papier, 
or belter through a filter made of fustian, suspended in a funnel of tinned 
sheet iron, closed by a moveable cover. — lb, 

Ckineee Food, — ^With nothing more than a few beans, the meat of rice 
and corff; and some spices and herbs, Hie Chinese prejiarc a variety of sa- 
voury dishes. Horse-ffesh, rats, and mice, are standard articles of food» 
and sold publicly at the butcher’s. Buds’ nests are another article of fbod j 
but neither mud nor sticks enter into their composition. Thei^ nests ara 
found in the rocks along the coasts of Tonquin, &c., and are built by birds 
resembling the swallow. Tl^y are coAstifticted, as is supposed^ Of a small 
species of sea-fish, cemented by a glutinous matter exudmg from the bird 
itsdf ; and whenilully formed, resemble the riqd of a large candied citron. 
Bears' paws form another favourite dish. They are ixilled in pepper and 
nutmeg, and dried in the sun. When about to be ihessed, th^ are soaked 
in rioe^wat^to malo and then boiled, m the gravy of a kid, aM 

seavoned will veiious WtdUg Bevim,} • 
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qf dta/ning Silk, 

«MEaI recipe 10 given in flie wt nnmbi^ of the Regiiter nk a CdB* 

mnnication from a correqMmdent : — ^ 

Take raw potatoes, wash them, grate them to a.pulp over waiter ; ms the 
liquid through a coarse sieve into andther tub of clear water; let tiui niix- 
ture stand until the ftnewhite partides (or starch) are precipttded;* then 
pour off the liquor for use. , 

Lay the article to be deaped ov«r a linen' doth upon a table, and vdth a 
sponge dipped in the potdoe liquor, wet and rub the aitide to be deaned, 
repeating^tne affusion till the dirt be loosened; wash the artide in dean 
wmer repeatedly ; then diy and smootheni 
' Two middle-sised potatoes are sufficient for a pint of water. 

The white powder, or starch, sepai-ated from the liquor at the bottom of 
the tub, after oeing washed by repeated affhsions of water, forms an esood- 
lent substitute for tapioca, as a nourishing food with soup or milk. The 
noarSe pulp which does not pass the sieve is of great use in cleaning worsted 
or woollen curtains, tapest^, carpets, or other coarse goods, l^e liquor 
deans tlie finer kinds of sUk, cdton, and woollen goods, without injury to 
the texture or colours. It is also useful in cleaning oil pdntings, or soiled 
furniture. Dirty painted wainscotting is also effectually dean^ by wetting 
a sponge in the liquid and rubbing it with a little fine sand over the 
wainscot. c , ^ 

Tesf for Adulteration in Mitek, — ^When musk, in admixture with quick- 
lime, smells of ammonia, it is impure or adulterated. To preserve it well, 
it should Hie made perfectly diy, but when it is to be used as a perfume, 
it should be moistened. — Edino. New Jour. 

* ‘ 

(7. MsCHAmCAL AND UsBFUL ArtS, 

The Great Canal of the Netherlands.^T\\e obiect of this cannl, Vhich is 
tlie largest in Hurope, is to afford a passage for large vessels from Amster- 
dam to the sea. This city has 40 feet of water in the road in frotff of its 

S ort ; but the Pampas orbar in the Zuyder Zee, 7 mhes below, has ohly a 
epth of 10 feet ; and hence all ships of any considerable burden have to un- 
load part of their cargoes with lighters, before they enter the** port. To 
obviate this inconvenience, the resolution was taken to cut a canal from the 
town of Holder, the northernmost point of the province of Holland. The 
distance between these points is 4 f English miles, but the length of the 
canal is 50}. The breadth of the surface of the water is ]24i English feet, 
the breadth at bottom 36 feet, the dt!pth 20 feet 9 inches. Like the Dutch 
canals, generally, its level is that of tne high tides of the sea, from which it 
receives its supply of water. The only locks it requires, of course, are two 
tide-locks at the extremities ; but there are, besides, two sluices with.fiiCKMl- 
gates in the intermediate space. It has only eighteen bridges (drawt^ges) 
m its whole length. The locks and sluices are double, th& is to say, there 
are two in tlie breadth of the canal ;aand we le&m from Mr. ^t, tfaat their 
construction and workmanship ore excellent. They are built of brick for 
economy, but bands of limestone are interposed at intervals, and these prO'^ 
ject about an inch beyond the brick, to protect it from abrac^n ^ thg.si^s 
pf the vessels. There is a broad towing-path on each sed^ and w cofial is 
wide enough to admit ofonefrigpJen passing pother, mm the liver Ye 
at Amsteraam, it proceeds norm to Purmerend, thence west-to AUc^aar 
lake; tliencc, noiin by Alkmaor, to a point within two mjto of the coast, 
near Petten; and it< continues to ran nearly parallel to the coaajtifrein this 
point to the Helder, where it joins the sea, at the fineharbour of fjfibWeffiep, 
mmed w.itljdn the last thirty years. At the lat(gr plaice th^ fa |i pa^erfui 
Steam-engine, for supplying the canal irilh wmK doimg niw W ml 
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olhibr mhe Ibkie spent in tradking inessds Mte the Helderte Am- 

stMUuo, 19 0 ||liieen hours. The ceail wes b^;im in 1819 and finMod in 
1825. The oost was estimated at 10 or 12 milUons of tiorms» or about <me 
Bullion steili^g.-^l{^>/sr of Arts* ^ 

Use qf Zinefir Swedish schponoTt tte Siqpenmeiit^ 

arfaudi latelv put into Plymouth to be repaired, attraoteA ^ attepdion of 
the scienlinc, by the example slie afforded of use of sine for slieatliing. 
The following is the result of the observations made on her*: — Tha aine 
sheathing was laid in plates, aboi^ six year^ since, and when the ship was 
placed in the dock, the bottom was found very foul with barnacles, fice,, 
tiiezinc brightly polished, in some parts, where the friction of the water 
prevailed the most ; in other parts it had the appearance of old lead* On 
shipping part of the sine, to make some neeessa^ repairs, it was found on 
the surmee, pitted or indented, like lead, on which gravel bad been trodden, 
and much rrauced, some places being in holes ; tlie bamades and weeda 
were principally found about the fastenings, that isi the nails which secure 
the xinc plates to the bottom ; and the query now is, whether some metal, 
like zinc, mav not be found for the purpose of Fastenings, instead of those 
■used on the Experiment, as it appears obvious, that if that were the case, the 
weeds and barnacles would not attach themselves to the zinc, from the use of 
svhich a great saving woyld ensue„when compared with copper. 

Tunnel in ZonctMAtVe.— The canal tunnd, under Standedge, between 
Manch ester and Huddersfield, extends under gi onnd upwards of three miles, ^ 
and is yards below the surface. — Reenter of Arts* • 

Arlof Dressing Marocco Leather. — ^The art of dressing maropco leather 
was oroughlt the Levant, wheiB it was observed by Granger, an officer 
in the Freneh navy, and described by him in the year 1 7.15. A manufacture 
was established in France, towards the middle of the eighteenth century* 
The true maroeco leather is made of goat-skins, tanned and dyed on thw 
outsides. Sheepskins are treated in a similar manner. It seems that this 
leather is termed Masmcco leather, from the art of dressing it being originally 
brought from that country. 

The goatskins are not only more pliant,*but their surfaces arc smoother, 
and they are likewise more durable than those of sheep, but their employ- 
ment is reafricled, on account of their high price.*— 2)icfton7iatrs Techno- 
logique^ • 

Iron TreUis-worh in ;Si(ZOoy.— The attention of the Academic Society of 
Savoy has been called to a new invention for iron treliis-work, by M. 
Parthod, one of the most ingenious mechanics of that coiintiy. The work 
was jBpplauded by the Society, but the author was recommended to execute 
a sp^mmen on a larger scale, in order that a more decided opinion might be 
pronoimced on the merit of his invention. — Revm Enc. 


Immmse Block of Stone.’-^A stone been lately dpg out of the Craig- 
Jeith quany, 146 teet long, which is 46 feet longer than the shaft of Pom- 
qiey's pillar at AiexaiDdria, and ten times heavier than the famous block of 
granite which fiorms the pedestal of Peter the Great's statue 

; it must evep exceed in weight the enormous Boulder-at^ of Bdv- 
rawdaile, .m Cumb^land, which has Jong borne the credit of .beinig the 
kmeet dctacdied stone in the world. An extended continuity of the stiratum, 
of the smne exact level, at tlie place where the operations of the workmen 
were going, forward, and a perpendicular fissure within Urn \)ed made if easy 
'to detacb this unrivaUed extent of stone from the adjacent, masses. Being 
‘designed for no particular purpose, it must be broken w to supply the ordU 
gtasn dcinanA from the qumfy, unless the mti9en9 of Ikfinburgh snatch this 
IToTjRNAitl^OF Facts, F • 


to mff ioioniim tsr new. 

eppMtt^ of addnimg their city vithjit columti, sudb «^iio in 

elemt or modern tides has yet been abte^to boast oj^ Ati^ 

Bridges at Glmcester and Chester.— K stone bridge of a single Jl^ch has 
been erected across the Severn, fit Oxer, near Gloucester. It Is budt of 
sandstonet from the forest of Dean. The width is about 23^* feet, including 
tlie parapets, with two foot-paths. The roadway is supported uj^n 
between the spandiils, simil^ to Waterloo bridge* and covered with slabs of 
stone* ' 

* Span • * . \ 150 

« Radius of the Segment* 246} 

Rise . • . 35 

A atone bridge of a sin^e arch, of mock wider span, is in course of erec- 
tion near Chester. — Companion to ike Almanac. 

New Church at The first stone of a new church has been laid at 

E giT|n-, on which is the jollowing inscription : — * In the name of the Hellenic 
nation, the President of Greece consecrated this temple to God, the deliverer 
of Greece.’ ^ 

ExhihiHon of Bohemian Manufactures. — ^The first public exhibition of 
Bohemifcn manufactures was made last year at Prague. It was opened 
before the end of September, in tlfii Redoutensaal oy public ball-room of the 
city, and excited very general interest. Several branches of art are noted 
as exhibiting more than ordinary merit. Among the articles of porcelain 
is mentioned a vase from the factory of Lippers and Haaschen, in Schlag- 
^nwald, white, and richly gilded, and i^presenting, in Indian ink manner, 
me picture of the woman taken in adultery, existing in the Imperial gallery. 
The ironwares of Korzowitz, are also hrghl^ spoken of, and are averred to 
e^ual the productions of Berlin in the same kind. They consisted of statues* 
busts, bas-reliefs, vases, cxiicfflxes, candelabras, &c. The mechanician, F. 
Speten, exhibited an universal equatorial, with circulai* movements, alter 
the invention of the deceased engineer, Bretschneider. Among the wmrks of 
mere curiosity, a part of a model on pasteboard, of thawhole city of Prague, 
by an officer of the public library, Herr Langweil, drew much attention. 
—Abend Zeitung. 

Steam Engines in Cornwall. — The last number of the Edinburgh Jojur- 
not of Science gives the following statement of the steam-engines employed 
by the mines in Cornwall, and the number of millions of pounds lifted one 
foot high, by the combustion of one bushel of coal to each. 

In 1823 there were 55 engines at work in Cornwall, performing on am 

average 26,9 millions. 


1824 

• 

57 

• 

28 

1824 


62 


28,97 

1826 


63 


26,36 

1827 


62 


31,9 

1828 


60 


34,85 


Method of Polishing Stones. — ^The Hindoos polish all kinds of stones by 
means of powdered corundum, mixed with melted lac. The mixture bang 
allowed to cool, is shaped into oblong pieces, of thrge or four indites in 
length. The stone is polished byjieing sprinkled with water, and at the same 
thae rubbed witli these oblong masses ; and the polish is increased by masses 
beiBg used successively with finer grain.— Ed n. New Phil. JoumaiL 

Ti^ Norm^ and Lowestqjf Navigation is one of the most interestii^ 
^public WQrks in progress of execution, connected with the navig^tioa of this 
.country. , 

As tho objects contemplated by the undertaJmg ejpe uf^portapt bofl^ h a 



and^soixiiiiptjftl point of view» and as ih,e means by which they ave 
to be eifbotodliKe new and uncommon in England, as a work of (^ivu en* 
gtneering, we subjoin a brief account of the origin and progress of this in« 
teresting experiment. • 

The water communication betweeA Norwich and the sea is, at present, 
con^oed the river Yw, which runnii^ from Norwich to Yarmouth, a 
c^tance of about 30 miles, discharges itself in^o the sea at that place. This 
river is navigated by wherries of from 20 to 40 tons burden, employed in 
carrying com, flour, and goods, from Norwich to Yarmouth, and in bringing 
back coals and goods from Yarmifiith to Norwich. It is of course neoassaiy 
that all these goods should be trans-shim)ed at Yarmouth, sthose exported 
from Norwich being, on their anival at Yarmouth, shipped on board sea- 
borne^ vessels ; and those impoited being, on their amval at Yarmouth, 
taken up 1^ the wherries. 

About 300,000 quarters of corn and 50,000 sacks of flour are annually 
conveyed down the river to Yarmouth, and about 60,000 chaldrons of 
coals and 20,000 tons of goods are brought up the river Arom Yarmouth 
every year. ^ 

Upwards of a moiety of the whole imports and exports to and from Yar- 
mouth belong to Norwich. The river is without a lock in its whole course 
and is generally of sufficient width and depth to admit of sea-borne vessels 
but it passes, just before its arriwil at Yarmouth, over a long and shallow 
lake called Breydon, where the vessels now used often find it difficult to 
over. The embouchure of the river into the sea is frequently blocked up Djfc 
shifting sands, and tliis is almost invariably the case when the wind blows 
from the east, ^ 

This bar is continually occasioning the most serious delays commerce, 
as vessels arc not unfrequenffy ditained at Yarmoutli, a fortnight before 
they can get out of the river. • 

The act for improving this N avigation wtil#pas8ed in 1 827. The plan pro- 
posed is to render the river Yare navigable for sea-borne vessels, from Nor- 
wich to a place about twenty miles down the river called Reedhara Feny, — 
to open a new cut 8^ that place, across the marshes, about two miles and a 
half long, so as to join the river Yare with the river Waveney, near St, 
Olave's Bridge — and proceeding along that river and up a stream ’ called 
Oulton Dyke, to a small lake called Oulton Broad, to deepen and widen the 
two latter, — and, proceeding through the adjoining lake, bothing, to make a 
passage from it to the sea, which passage will be about 700 yards long and 
40 wide. 

These works, which are under the direction of Mr, Cubitt, have been ra- 
pidly proceeding during the present year. The double ship locks at Swing 
Bridge, at Mutford Bridge, and at the upper end of lake l^olhing, were com- 
pleted and opened in due form by the directors of the company, on the 5th 
of November last, and at an expense within the amount originally estimated 
by the enginceri This part of the works forms the stop or barrier, between 
the sea water of the proposed liarboi]^ of lake Lofhhig, and the^ rivers and 
inland waters of the country ; and the lock is made double, or with two pair 
of gates pointing each way both landward and *seaward, so, that vessdi' may 
Ipem the lock at all times, or with the head of water on ei^ier^ m^^ the 
gat*. 

« The works now In progress are p^c^ally preparatory to making 4he ex- 
treme cut between the sea^and lake Lothing, and for bnilding xhe great 
mooring sluice and lock at the entrance,. which is to serve the purpose of 
cxxMisionally ritmning tlic contents of the harbour (apout 200 acres) at the 
lev^ cihigh water, and by suddenly discharging the same at low water, to 
and kero open a passage to a depth of 10 to 12 fbet below low ^ater 
of the seaf The sluiceas To be 50 feet in dear width, and 24 feet deep, for 
"tecotiisifofilm effltteid water, which is sufficient for the passage of the 

F2 • • 
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largest steam^ vessels hitherto construetf^; and this entrance tlbaim m to4)a 
so constructed as to form a lock for vessels into and out of the harbour 
during the time of ebb tide* or when the sluice is set for retainjng a harbour, 
or reservoir of water. A large swing bnd^e is also to be erectra across the 
sea end of the sluice, in a line with the present turnpike road from Yar- 
mouth and Lowestoff to London. It is eimected that this part of the works 
will be completed in 1829. I^will be the first and only artificial harbour hi 
the kingdom ; and from this artificial harbour will extend a ship navigatkm 
inland in two brandies, one of 30 and another of 20 miles in exteatt without 
a single lodk on either^CompoKtorjt to thStAlmanae^ 

Eriomnire, or Wool^measurer. — M. Skis^an, land-proprietor in t^ pro- 
vince qf Noronege (Russia), has lately invited an instrument, the eriometre^ 
for the measurement of bodies so small as to be scarcely visible. It mear 
sures the ten thousandth part of an inch. The inventor has already used 
it in several experiments, in which the aid of the microscope would have 
given merely approximative results ; and it he has ascertained that 
the thread of the spider's web is thicker than gold leaf. The Revue Eneydo-^ 
pidique, in expressing an opiliion on the invention, says it appears to be 
free from the disadvantages to be objected against all instruments 
have been hitherto used for the same purpose. Tiie measurement it seeilia 
is effected with astonishing promptjtu^, and the nicest exactness, without 
fatiguing the sight. The measure is divided irfto one hundred thou- 
sandth parts of an English «inch. By the assistance of the eriometre, the 
^breeders of sheep who desire to improve their stock, may choose, by the 
fineness of their wool, the*best rams to breed from ; they may even ascertain 
the different degrees of fineness of the wfeol, in different parts of the body 
of the aniinUl, or if a single hair be of ^e 0me diameter throughouC its 
wl^le lengtii. 

f 

i 8, Fine Arts. 

Commenwration of CrrJ^ry.— The city of Liege haring contended with 
success against the city dc Paris before the jh-ench tribunals, for the 
possession of the heart of the famdus musical composer Gretry, who was a 
native of the former town, celebrated their victory by a soleinn public fiSte 
in the beginning of Septetnber. The festival commenced on the 7lh, on the 
arrival of the commissioners of Liegp, who had brought the heart from 
Paris, enclosed in a casket of gold, and lasted thi*ee days. Meyerbeer, who 
happened to be at Spa, w'ent to Liege to be present at the rejoicings ; and, 
being recognized, was treated with marked distinction by the Grdtry Society 
and the municipal authorities. At the theatre, in the evening of the last 
day, on the conclusion of the concert, the director of the fdte stood forward 
and announced to the public the unexpected presence of the living composer, 
and that the orchestra, in compliment to nira, was about to execute the 
overture to La Eausee Agnes, The ^nouncement was received with great 
applause ; and, at the conclusion, the house resounded with acclamalipus 
complimentary to the author. On the 21st of September, after the retpm 
of Meyerbeer to Spa, a deputation of the Gr6try Society of liege availed fpn 
him, and presented him with a diploma as Honorary member oC their 
society. The fSte excited the general interest of the inhabitants of the ^town» 
and attracted several thousand strA\^s.*--Abend ZeiiUng. 

New Landscapes by Tiwner, — ^Mr. Turner has finished siia spLepdid.l^d- 
scapes at Rome. By our latest correspondence we learn thid he wa£ about 
to follow the usual custom of submitting his works to the .inspection, of bis 
brother artists of all countries, assenibled in tkejtnetimblis 
That eabibjlioQ over, he would set out on his to Ei^laufL 
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were felt whetber^he dashing manner of the En^sh l^eisla would meet 
with 6tat degree of applause from tlie artists m Rome, which his works 
never fail to reeeave from his ovm^ountrymen at home. 

a 

JRn'eign Members of the Nuremberg Academy qf Fine Arts, — In the l^st 
nomber of the London Magazine^ we announced, from the Algemeine 
Idteraiur Zeitung^ the election of our countryman, Mr. R. CoohereU, as 
honorary member of the Academy of Arts at By a suhseij^uent 

number of the journal it appears that, on the same occasion, me Urlli-day of 
the King of Bavaria, the samc^ gentlemah. and also M^Boisscre and 
the Baron Gerard, were elected members of tiie Academy of the Fine Arts 
at Nmembeig. ^ « 

$ 9. Antiquities. 

Ancient Constructions in America, — A remarkable work of the ancient 
Americans, existing near Newark is thus described by a German miner, 
Frederick Assail, who has lately published a'^woric on the ancient inhii- 
bitanls of North America and their monuments. 

First is seen a circular erection, with a mound of earth thirty feet high 
inclosing a court of twenty acres. TMs QpUrt communicates by an open 
way to a second place of^twenty abres, surrounded by a rampart of earth 
ten feet high. Very long parallel walls extend thence to an c^ta^on , 
inclosurc of forty acres, having four entrances, through one of whicli is a 
communication to a fourth place, in the form of a cifcle. Two painllel w;al]s 
stretch thence for thirty miles, but hfve not yet been examined. All opinions 
agr^e^ rjegm-ding these works m military. * 

The monuments near Mariefta^are belter ‘preserved than those 
Newark, and display much ingenuity. On nigh plain is situated the 
great square commonly called The CUy^ with an inclosure of 40 acres, and 
surrounded by walls ten feet high, and from thirty to thirty-six feet wide at 
the base. On every side are three openings, making all together 12 i^ccnts ; 
within are still to be stftn several smaller works. By the side of this large 
square is another of smaller dimensions, abno in a good state of preservar 
tion, and other buildings. Outside of tlie large square is to be found a 
considerable quantity of earthern vases, reeded on ihe outside, and glazed 
within. It appears that they were vesse^p purposely thrown away. Nothing 
further has been discovered. 

Ancient Fort of Circleville. — Among the ancient monuments^ the most 
regular in construction is the Fort near Circleville, 26 miles south- 
east of Columbus. Here stand, on elevated ground on the east bank of the 
Scioto, two forts, of wliich one has the form of a perfect circle, the other that of 
a square. Each is surrounded by two high walls, with a ditch between them ; 
they are now separated by the road wh^h leads from Columbus to Chilli- 
cotne. Between them there formerly stibd a hUl, which lias been removed, 
the materials of which have served ior the building of the new city of Cir- 
clevIBe. T^e square forts measured fiBy-hve yards square, and in the 
niiddle of each side, as well as at the comers, were openings, protected by 
hillocks standing before them. These walls are some degrees out of the 
line of the meridian, biit not more nor Ids 4ban the variation of the needle, 
whence it has been inferred tlTat the ancient Americans were acquainted 
with the magnet Thw must certamly have possessed a loiowledgc of 
geometiy; or they coulcf never have given to tliese works the precision and 
exactness fcr which they excite so much wonder. 

The pbjecta found among^ese monuments are additional proofs thft 
thw cannot nave been the*woxk of EurcyieanSr Among them a pipe bowl, 
with'gbeauti^d female countenance, formed from a piece of Chinesq talc. 
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was once discovered. In excavating a grave, mnnnnies, fs 
lum dften been found and described. 

A* 

Aspect ofPersepolis. — At Persepolis there is no great temple as at Thebes, at 
Palmyra, or at Baalbeck, sufficiently predominant over all surroiinffing of^e^s, 
to attract the chief attention, ^nd furnish of itsdf sufficient matter for descii^ 
lion and admiration. Here jail is in broken and detached fragments, ex- 
tremely numerouSj^nd each worthy attention, but so scattered and disjointed 
as to givrf no perfect idea of ihe whold,^ Its principal feature fei, that it 
presents an assemblage of tall, slender, and isolated pillars, and separate 
doorways and sanctuaries, spread over a large platform, elevated, like a 
fortification, from the level of the surrounding plain, the effect of which is 
increased by the mountains in the distance. 

The great mass of the ruins is on a higlier platform, above the first. At 
the sides of the steps ascending to this are sculptured processions, sacridces, 
&c. of which Niebulu-^has given tolerably faithful drawings. They are all 
admirably executed, and bc^ir a striking resemblance to similar processions 
at Thebes and Kdfoii, in Egypt. Among other resemblances are those of 
trees, placed to divide men who are near ascending steps, beasts of sacrifice, 
offerings of meat, cars and horses, armed men, &c. All these sculptures 
are pariicularly fine, though parifc of thcjn are now buried, and othCT parts 
broken ; and even the portions least injured are mscoloured by a thin moss 
grown over the surface, fiorizontal lines of open flowers, like the rose or 
lotus, are^^in some cases* seen dividing the compartments, which is also an 
Egyptian aevice. , 

This pmrion of the ruins seems to have been a grand open portico, con- 
sisting of many rows of columns, supyortiig only architraves ; and< below 
tliem life oblong blocks, as if for pedestals of sphynxes. The several 
columns erect ai-e all fluted : some of them being of the same design as 
those already described ; and others, the capitals of which appear to be 
gone, being much higher in proportion to their diameter.— 

Travtffe in Persia. ^ % 


Sanctuaries of Persepolis , — (Sh one of the platforms on which the ruins 
of Persepolis stand is seen an assemblage of different sanctuaries, which are 
quite Egyptian in theff vStyle. Tlie first of these that we entered was a 
square of 'about thirty feet, having two doors on the north, one on the 
south, two on the w'est, and one on the east. These arc perf'ectly Egyptian 
in every respect, as may be seen from the drawings of tliose that exist ; 
they are composed of three pieces — two portals and an architrave, and 
above this the cornice. Their inner surfaces are sculptured with designs 
representing the sacrifices of beasts. Tlie priests have umbrellas held over 
them as in India, and the guards ore armed with spears. Between the 
doors are monoliths, like those used in Egypt, for keeping the sacred 
animals, and about the same size. Around these were inscriptions of the 
arrow-headed character. The gates were closed, not by doors,, but by bars 
only, of which the sills still remain ; but both the open and closed mono- 
liths, the first being like mere window-fnunes, had each folding-doors of 
met^ as the holes for the pivots, both above and bejow, were to6«mall to 
afford sufficient strength to stot^. Some of these ttionolitbs ara quite 
•perfect, and might be easily ifcught to the British Museum, by way of 
5ushire. Each of them were highly polished, and one, especially, appeared 
tb us to give out qs clear a reflection as the finest mirroa: of glass. It is on 
these monoliths that the Arabic, Coptic, and Persian inseriptmnq are deeply 
,put, so much care as to have required days or weeks in the 

executton^yThepropoilions of the doors are^jtrem^^ly mnssKtve; and their 
passages afe so narrow, as not to admit of two persons pasting ea^ other 
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(ommodiona^j 11i^«re aU blade doiie, tli|^^ rdned with wnitai 
and closie-ghiined. 

The hu^st sanctuary of all is exactly similar to the others in design. 
The inner portals of the great gat® ^o the west are particularly tinea There 
are seen five or six rows of warnors* with spears, shields, arrows, quivers, 
and helmets or dresses of different forms. A x>rie8t sits in a chair BtK>ve, 
and holds a lotus flower in one hand and a long staff in the other, while his 
foot is placed on a footstool. Before him •are two|jtara of lire, with 
extinguishers fastened by chains ;^a man with a round mlmet and a ^orfe 
sword addresses the priest ; and behind him a femtUc is seen bringing in 
some offering in a small baskdt. Above tliis are a curttin of network 
and two friezes of the winged globe in the centre, With three lions 
on each side guarding it ; the two divisions are separated by liiles of 
open flowers. All the m^e figures were bearded ; nut they have been 
wantonly disfigured in this part, probably by bigoted Moslems, who 
consider every representation of living beings as a breach of the command- 
ment. • 

The designs of the other gates of this sanctuary represent a priest 
stabbing a unicorn, and a chief silting on a chair supports on a throne# 
Both the winged globe and the lotus are frequently seen, and the whole 
work is Egyptian m its style. Neij(l^ the doors nor the recesses of this 
sanctuaiy ever seem to have been* closed, *l&s there are no marks of hingeir 
anywhere ; nor does it appear to have been eves roofed, though there aiw 
fragments of fluted columns lying in the middle.^7i&td. • 

Discovery of ancient Bronze Stq^ue (f Minerva ^ — A line staiue^in ancient 
bronze of Minerva Pallas has been recently found at Voghera, ip the Idng- 
doin of Sardinia. The figure illin the attitude of a goddess bearing a, some- 
thing, now lost, an owl, or a victoiy, on the palm of the right hand. The 
left arm hangs down in repose; the figure rests with dignity on one leg, the 
other being slightly bent. The form is slight, and such afi the Greeks mve 
to Minerva. She has tlie garment without sleeves, descending to the foet, 
the colocasie of the aacients. The breast is covered with the aegis, with tte 
head of Medusa in the centre, entwined with serpents, skilfully executed. On 
the head is a helmet, surmounted with a*hair crest of exquisite workman* 
ship . — Furet de Londresi ^ 

AnXiquity rf CA/mnw.— If the houses of the ancient Romans had been 
furnished with chimnies, Vitruvius would not have failed to have given a 
description of their construction. Yet not a word about them is tp be found 
in his works; Nor does Jidius Pollux, who made a collection of the Greek 
names of all the parts of habitations, give a word for them any more than 
Grapaldus, who in more modem times formed a vocabulai^ of all the Latin 
words used in architecture. That there were no chimnies in the 11th, 12th, 
and 1 3th centum seems proved by the curfew, couvre feu, of the English 
and Normans. In the lower ages the 1^ was made ia a sort of stove, wnidi 
Ihe law required ^ould be covered up tm retiring to bed*. The most anci^t 
allusion extant as made to chimnies, is not earlier than the year 1347, a pe- 
riod at which an earthquake, which threw down a great many, happened at 
Venice. De Gatans, in his History of Padua, says, that Francesco da Car- 
rara, governor of Pddua, on going to Rome in 13GS,and not finding a c^- 
hey in the hotel in which 1^ lodged, VA obliged to have some built 
masons and carpenters whom he had sent afl^T iiim. These were the first 
erectkl in that mity, and the arms of the Signor of Pachm ivere affixed to 
J&em, to.^mmmemorate the great event-^Faret de Landret^ 

Hindoo Ajfchitecture. — ^Th^ ahcient Hindoo temples at Ahagoondy, now 
partly in rums, are built dtgrey granite, or rather syenite. The inMsive and 
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I^coinjr stvie of architecture which diaradtexises aH Hifid^ boHfiigavhl^lao 
get with here ; but in one instance* it has* to a certain degiee;been 
mm; for* in one of the principal buildings* there is an extensile cdoinade* 
the colons of which are light* with smAU pedestals and capilals. and a^ 
preaching somewhat in their proportions to the Grecian. Some of ^ pillars 
ye tastefully carved with flowers. A few are in the form of Ceiyawlei*— 
They support immense slabs of granite, which are carved on their under s^- 
face, so as to form an ornamental roof. The largest of these slabs, which 

building, are at least thirty feet long,^J50fiB. 
New Phil, Jour, • 


Interpretation of Hierc^lyphice,—^, Champollion* jun. on his road to 
Toulon to embark for Kgypt, stopped two<days at Aix, with M. SaJlier* and 
examined ten or twelve £g]^})tian papyri, which had been purchased some 
years ago, with other antiouities, from an Egyptian sailor. They were prin- 
cipaJly prayers or rituals which had been deposited with mummies ; but there 
was also the contract oHlie sale of a house in the reign of one of the Ptole- 
mies ; and finally tluee rollst united together and written over with fine de- 
motic characters, reserved, as is well known, for civil purposes. 

The first of these rolls was of considerable siae, and to M. Chahipo1fion*s 
astonishment, contained a History, of Campaisns of SesosMs RhamseSf 
called also Sethns or Sethosis^ aim Sesbosis, givmg accounts the most cir- 
cumstantial of his conquests^ the countries which he Vaversed* his forces, and 
* details of his army. The manuscript is finished with a declaration of the his- 
torian* who, after statingjiis names and titles, says he wrote in the ninth year 
of the reign of Sesostris Rhamses, kings, a lion in combats* &c. 

M. Champollion has promised, on his return from Kgypt, to give a com- 
l>lete translation of the manuscript. Tht period of the history is close Co the 
tiflie of Moses ; and apparently the great Sesostris was the son of the king 
who pursued the Israelites to the borders of the Red Sea ; so that a mo^ 
important period in ancient history will be elucidated. 

. On the same MS. commences another composition* called Praises of the 
greof Kin^ Amemnengon,^ There are only a few leaves of it* and they form 
^ beginning of the history contained in the second roll. This Amemnengon 
is supposed to have reigned bef&re Sesostris* because the author wrote in 
the ninth year of the reign of the latter. M. Champollion had not titne to 
enter into a particular examination 'of these rolls. 

The third roll relates to astronomy or astrology, or more likely to both these 
^bjects. It has not been far opened ; but will probably prove of the utmost 
interest, if, as is expected, it contains any account of tne system of the hea- 
vens as known to or adcnowledged by the Egyptians and Chaldeans, the 
authors of astronomical science. 

A small basaltic figure was purchased with the MSS., and it is supposed 
found with them. On the shoulders of the figure is written in Mercxdyphie 
chwacters the name, with the addition of deHi and friend of SesosMs, It 
did not occur to ascertain, until M, Champollion was gone, whe^w the 
name on the figure was the same with any of those mentioned in rolls 
as belonging to the historian, or to others.— Umv. 


Tuscans in the Expedition to Elgypt.-^The Tuscan government, noth the 
concurrence of the king of France, has added several inmviduals to the expe- 
dition to Egypt. These are the Sigjior Ippo^o Rosettsi, profawir of Ori- 
ental lavages in the University of Pisa j the Signor Ggetano BQsdUni* the 
nnele of the former ; and the Sign(»p Gmsqipe Kaddi* as hstnrelist; and 
the two^aughtsmen* Dr. Alexander Ruci* and the di|^r Angdrin ; the 
already travdledinJE^^pt, with Bebomand^^L^^ 
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Jiomen4rMkliMfai J^menis^^-^ome workmen employ^ in makinje 
ft thrcin to e9m off the ram-water firom the Batlis of Patuu^ ISn^Kis. Ibvm 
near the church of S. Maria, in the Campo Carleo, Ifurge maasies of marbft, 
with most beautiful ornaments* belonging to the portico'which sorrottndt^ 
the Forum ; a long piece of a fluted column, of Phrygian or purple maHfle, 
a]^t i\«ee Roman feet in diameter ; a bracket of colossal dimensions* like- 
.wise ennehed with the finest ornaments ; the torso of a statue of a captive 
king, resembling others which have been foiTtid in the Forum ; — and frag- 
ment of an inacriptioii of the time of Septimiik Severus^^^^t^mciy Gazette. 

e ^ ^ 

$ 10. General ll^iTSRATUftB and EDUcagiON. 

Education in different parts of Europe , — Acconling to the last annual 
Report of the French Society "for the aiffusion of Education bjT mutual 
instruction, the number of schools in Paris under the direction of the 
Society is twenty-five, which are attended by 3730 pupils, of whom 226S 
are males, and 1462 females : there were six adylt schools ; three for each 
sex. These were attended by 248 individuals for evening instruction. A com- 
mittee, of which M. de Stael was President, ^^als occupied in making arrange- 
ments for opening Sunday Schools for the benefit of those who could not 
attend on working days. At the other schools several courses of lessons 
in drawing in outline were given in the hours of relaxation of the manu- 
facturers preparator/ to the * instruction in drawing, in geomet^* and 
mechanics, as applied to the useful arts, according to the plan of M. Dupin, 
which is becoming daily more extended in France and other parts of the 
Continent. • , 

The correspondents of the society flirnish it with information as to the 
state of the schools in foicjign countries In Denmark the schools at 
the end of 1827 were 2003 inimmber; and 368 were to be opened in 
the course of 1828. In Sweden the schools were 1830, in ^Ich 
singing, and drawing in outline were also taught. In the Netherlands 
in a population of 6,267,286 souls, the elementary schools counted 
633,859. The Grand-Duke of Saxe-Weimar had promulgated a law Oblig- 
ing all fathers of families to send such of t'icir children as had attained 
six years of age to the elemcntaiy schogls. A school of mutual insIrtlciHon 
had been founded in Barcelona, and preparations were making for the 
establishment of othefs in Upper Catalonia. Ig the island of Malta were 
two schools, in one of which 179 boys were instructed; in the other 155 
girls. In Greece the adoption of tKb system of mutual instruction had been 
uecreed by the President. At Kalassa, in America, there exists a school 
under the direction of a French master. In the other parts of America, in 
Africa, and in the Indies, the method is every day extending itself. In 
Madagascar there are 32 schools, to which there were admitted 1 525 males 
and 433 females. The income of the French Society for the diffusion of 
mutual instruction amounted in 1827 to 23,056.75 francs, the exiKtnditure 
to 20,993.80, leaving a balance of 2062.95 francs. The increase in the 
number of subscribers in 1827 wm 944. At Florence a society for the 
diffusion of education on the ^stem of mutual instruction has been also 
formed : flie schools were so nill that the admission of liew pupils was 
obliged to. be suspended until the education of others ,bad bepia finished. 
The systmn had been extended with success into the smaOer towns of 
the Tuscan SUdepr-^nfo/ogia di Fireme. ^ 

Dea^ and Dumb Asylums.^The number of establishments for the 
education ol the Deaf and Dumb in the different states of Europe and the 
Unityd States of America are as follows :-^There are fifteen in France, one in 
Spain, onemPcfrttmiil, f5ur in Italy, three hi SwilwBrla^ inGer- 

msny, fiurintheNet|;ieitEm two in Denmark, oneinjSweden, eight 
land, one in Russia, em seven in the United^Stotes of America 4 — 
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Progreis t>/ EdaeaHon in Englmd'^Aliihoxi^ the fact of the Kveat 
end general increase of the means of education could not be ddubted, ft wag 
manifestly desirable to establish some data, by which a calculation of tN 
averai^ amount of this increase might be obtained. Mr. Brougham, who 
had been Chairman of the Parliamentaty Committee in 1815, acoordindy 
addressed a considerable number of letters in the spring of 1828, to ni8 
ministers of parishes of each county in England (excepting Middlesex), and. 
received answers in the highest pegiccs atisfactory. The results were commiit- 
nicated to the House of Commons, late in the i^ssion, (in. Mr. Brougham*g 
absence) b/Mr. Spring Rice ; and that gendeman stated, that the clergy were 
extremely prom|9t and zealous in transmittii^ the mqulsite information. 

From a consideration of the important facts contained in these Returns, we 
are enabled to arrive at some conclusions, « to a certain extent satisfactoiy* 
upon the gi’eat progress of education in England. 

The 487 Returns to the Circular Letter of 1828, are in the proportion 
of 1-2 1st to the whole number of parishes of England. , 

Of the 487 Returns, If.'} are from Parishes which did not possess any 
Schools in 1818, but whicii h^ve new Schools established; this is in tlie 
proportion of 1-1 7th to the 2124 parishes without schools in 1818, 

In 1818 there were 1411 Unendowed Day Schools in the 487 Parishes, 
which now return 3260 ; increase 1849 ; the number being considerably 
more than doubled. • * ^ 

In 1818 there were 50,034 children educated in the 487 Parishes, which 
1V)W return 105,571 ; increase* 55,537; the number of scholars not being 
increased in quite so groat proportion as the number of schools. 

As, therefore, the present number of^ Unendowed Schools in the 487 
Parishes, compared w'ith the number in 1818, is as sixteen to seven, the 
average present number of schools in the v hole kingdom, as compared \Ath 
the 14,000 in 1818, would be 32,000. 

And, as the present number of Children in the Unendowed Schools of 
the 487 parishes, compoi'ed with the number in 1818, is as 21 to 10, the 
average present number in the whole kingdom, as compai'cd with the 478,000 
in 1818, would be 1,003,800.^ •• 

With these data before us, we liave reason to believe that the principle 
of doubling the number of childreif now educated in unendowed schoms, 
as compared with the rclunis of 1818, may be applied with tolerable 
con’eclness to the whole kfngdom. The increase of schools upon the Bell 
and l.ancaster systems is in a much«» larger proportion. In the endowed 
schools, and the unendowed schools, the scliolars may fau'ly be estimated at 
more than a mililon . — Compiviion to the Almanac, 

S(di 00 l 8 in Germany,— 1\\ the slates of the South of Germany there is a 
law respecting schools, which has -existed for abo\e a centui-y, but which 
has been greatly improved within the last thirty years. By this law, 
parents lu’e compelled to send their children to school, from the age of' six 
to fourteen years, where they must be taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, but where they may aequl^<j as much additional instruction in 
btlipr branches as tlieir parents choose to pay for. To many of the schools 
of Bavaria largo gardens are attached, in which the boys are taught the 
principal operations of agriculture and gardening in their hours of play ; 
and, in all the schools of the three states, the girls, in addition to same 
instruction as the boys, are taught knitting, sewtpg, embroidery* &e. - It is 
the duty of the police and priest (which may be considered equivalent to 
our pansh vestries) of each commune or parish, to sec that thf law is duly 
executed* the children sent regularly, and instructed duly. If the parents 
are paitially or wholly unable to pay for their cliildren, the commune 
makes up the deficiency. Religion is taught the priest of the liilla^e enr 
.hamlet; and, where there are two or three lengkms ia one^pari^, each 
child is t^ugnt^by the priest of its parents ; of which priests are,%om 
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thet oUlcie, n^embm of the committee or vcstiy of the commune. The 
priest or priests of the parish have the regular inspection of the school- 
master, and are required by the government to see that he does his duty, 
while each priest, at the same tinih.^sees that the children of his flock attend 
regularlj^. After the child has bien the appointed number of years at 
apnool, it receives from the schoolmaster, and the priest of the rdigion to 
tvhich it belongs, a certifleate, without whicl^it cannot procure employment. 
To employ ^ny person under twenty- one, without siicli a certificate, is 
illegal, and punished by a flxed as is almost every other offbnoe in this 
part oif Germany ; and the fines ^are never remitted, which makes^mnishment 
always certain. The schoolmarter is paid mucli in tlie name way as in 
Scotland ; by a house, a garden, and sometimes a field, and by a small salaiy 
ftom the parish' ; and by fixed fates for the children. — of NatmHist* 

Population and University of Freyburg. — Tlio city of Freyhurg, chief 
town of the Breisgaii, in Baden, has nearly doubled its population since 
1786; at that period it contained 7694 inhabitnuts ; in 182.'! the number 
of souls amounted to 14,534. The University founded in 1454 reckons in the 
four faculties tw'enty-two ordinai-y, and foftrteeu extraordinary professors 
and teachers. Tlie numlier of students amounted in 1824 to somewhat more 
than 600. — GUtingischB Anzeigen, 

Malte Brun's Univmal Ge(fgrapky%^T\[^ seventh posthumous volume 
,of the Pr6cis dc la Geographic IJniversclle pa^ M. Malte Brim was brought 
out in the course of last year. The person who has undertaken the task ef 
continuing this gi’cat work has acquitted himself successfully, and has 
obti|ined the praise of M. Borwdc St. Vincent, in an article inserted in a 
rctent number of the Revue Encvclopeditiue. The volume# contains the 
description of Germany, SwitzerWlnd, and Italy. Tlie aiillmr is pronounced 
by M. Bory de St. Vincent to have, in many rcs]H»cts, risen to a levfd^vith 
the style of Malte Brun, and to have produced a work astonishing by the 
variety of interesting recitals, by the superiority with which the different 
questions of Natural History connected with geography, and even subjects 
of high, moral, aiftl political importance, nr^ treated. In the latter^ the 
author exhibits an independence, and a\jlnIosophy which have nothing ofikn* 
sive in them, because they are confinetl to conveying instruction. 

South American Civilization, — Another instance of the progress towards 
civilization of the late Spanish colcsiies is added to lliosc daily occurring 
by the establishment of a reading society, and of a periodical publication at 
Saint lago di Chili, The latter bears the title of El Mercurio Chileno, and 
appears once a month in a pamphlet of 48 pages, price 5 reaux, or about 
ten-pence-halfpenny each number. The first numtier contains an essay on 
Public Credit, Medicine, the art of Curing Moral Infirmities, Public and 
CoUegiate Education, and six pages devoted to \ arieties. 

‘ Chronicle of Ansbert. — A lost manuscript of the Chronicle, written in the 
.12th and 13th centuiy by the Deaivt>f Prague, Vitieenz, and the Abbot of 
MohUiausen, Gerlach, has been lately recovered in the Cathedra] Uliraiy 
of Prague. The diecoveiy is of tlie greater consequence, as the manuscript 
Gwtains the hitherto unknown Chronicle of Ansbert, which ^gives the 
.history, by a psflticipator in the expedition, of the cTusade of the'Emperor 
Frederick I. in 1189# an event of vihiah no contemporaneous account has 
hitherto appeared.^ This Chronicle is, therefore, one of the most important 
historical fragments of the middle age ; great light is thrown by it on the 
German, Hungarian, Servian, and Bulgarian histoiy, and even at that of 
BohlnuH a glance is given in a preface. Tho Chronicle of Ansbert has 
.been edited and publudicd by Dobrowsky# under the following title ; — 
^Hkitoria de ExpedifloiM Friderici Impergtom, edita a quodam Auatriensi 
;t)lerico# qni^ eidem interfoit, nomtne Aflaberto. Nune priiflum a Gerlnvi 
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ChromoO, cujts ea partem constituit, typis expres 9 B,curante 

Zeitung. ^ ^ ^ 

Hew Oennan Edition of Pliny.--' At il^e grand aoientifie meeting lately 
held in Berlin, a subscription was agreed to be made among the peraona 
thm assembled, for tlile collecticm of* a aum to defray the-expeSisca ’iof 
collating the edition of the works of Pliny the Elder, now preparing in 
Germany, with the manuscript in the ^tism Museum. 

Origin qf Geological Maj ^. — ^Tbe naturalist Listo was the first who 
suggested hi 1664 the idea of maps to denote by colours the superficial 
extent and boucdaries of soils, days, rooks, ancf mhieral strata, but the 
appearance of the first geological map was in 1815. It was constructed by 
Mr. William Smith, after twenty-five years of unremitting application to the 
project, — Mag^ qfNaL HUU 

Panegyrics of Bouterwek and Von Sariorius» — festival in honour of the 
memory of the late Proffssor Bouterwek was held by the Royal Society of 
Sciences at Gottingen, on the 6th of September last. Professor Blumenbach 
addressed to the assembly ^the oration in .'panegyric of the^ deceased 
philologist, in which he gave a brief account of his life, and a review of his 
works. The oration will be published. On the same occasion the Hofrathe 
Herr Heeren, in an eulogistic discoprse, paid a tribute to the memory of the 
late Professor von Sartorius, the colleague of BoutetWek, also a professor in 
the University of Gottingen, and who died sliortly after bis more renowned 
colleague. — Allg. Lit Ldiung. 

The Tomb of Hafiz. — Like the tomb offSaadi, that of Hafiz was said to 
have been daced on the spot which he frequented when alive ; and^^jiis 
grave, it is believed, stands at the foot cf a cypress planted by his own 
hands. It is only six months since this sacred tree had fallen down, after 
having stood so many years ; and though it was sawn off, the trunk is still 
preserved above ground, to be shewn to visitors. The tomb as to its 
present structure is a recent work, and is ascribed to the munificence of 
Kurreem Khan, not more than forty years since. The period at which 
Hafiz wrote is about four hundred and forty years ago. The original copy 
of his works, written by his own hahds, was kept here, chained to the tomb, 
until about a century since, when Asheraff, the king of the AfFghans, took 
Ispahan, and afterwards Btiiraz, in the reign of Shah Sultan Hussein; and 
the book of Hafiz was then taken ^ him to Candahax, where it is now said 
to be. — Buckingham's Travels in Persia, 

Wmnen of E^ypt — M. Charles le Nonnant, one of the persons attached 
to the French Scientific Expedition to Egypt, speaks in the following terms 
of the women of that country, in one of a series of letters published in ‘ Le 
Globe* : — 

** Thus the women, of whom even a habit of toilsome labour failed to affect 
(he development, preserve a delicacy of form, a just proportion in their 
limbs, a natural grace, heightened by ti simple and striking style of dress. 
The poomst Arabian girl, clothed but in a blue chemise, and that in. tatters, 
could give lessons in grace, nay almost in coquetterie^ to the lovielieet 
peasant of fVance. A prdty Arab woman is the beau ideal a femate 
opera dancer ; a form inclined to the slender, but of just pfoportions { limbs 
finely turned and well set, feet veiy «siafill, and of exqu^te shape ; hands 
so dj^cate, that the bracelets of the lower arm may be passed oyer them 
without q|>ening ; gazelle-like ^es, to which the black tingeing,of the brows 
gives at> once a softnesg and a brilliancy. Those of the poore^ edass wear 
nothing Imt a long blue chemise, and a veil of the same colour, a cenUer of 
which fheyholdin the mouth when they meet ainan, especially if he btt Frank, 
Theiichsr conceal their faces by a large mask of mafik yiiy, with 
uncovered bifi the forehead and eyes. Ear-rings, profusion nechlecM bf 
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shellliy to Which are attached atnUldd of silm* or of bright 

copper hracdetB of the same variety and multiplicity* the chin tattoed 
as well as the hands and a part of the ana ; and the black painting of the 
eye-brows* complete the toilette of ^n Arab woman* which, in spite of ita 
apparent bisarrerie* forms a whole b^h original and pleasing^' 

at Efina. — A translation into modem Greek of the Om^cMnne 
(tEconomie Politique of M« Say has been printed at Egina^ and dedicated 
by the tranidaftor to tlie Count Ca]}jO dlstrias. ^ , 

German Pufdieations in 1628^The catalogue of the Liipsig Michael- 
mas fair announces 8235 new works ; that of the Easter fair contfuned 
3883 : so that tlie, ye^a 1 828 ^produced 7118 works. This exceeds greatly all 
preceding years, as appears by the following statement: — In 1814, there 
appeared 2529 woiks; in 1815, 2750; in 1816, 3197; in 1817, 3532; in 
IdfS, 3781 ; in 1819, 3916 ; in 1820, 3958; in 1821* 3997 ; in 1822,4283;: 
in 1823, 4309; in 1824, 4511 ; in 1825, 4836; iif 1826* 4704; in 1827, 
5106; in 1828, 5654. ^ 

This last number differs from that before given as the produce of 1829, by 
the subtraction of the foreign bdoks sent on commission to the German bool^- 
sellers, and of maps, Ynusiw works, and publications announ^ as about tm 
appear. The number of booksellers whcAfumislied this supply* amount to 
391. The greatest confiributor was Cotta, of Stuttgard, wW sent 66 new 
articles to the last fair. Theology is the most fetlile field ; in one hidf year* 
the works of this class amount^ to 367 ; in the same term, the uumbm^of 
other works was as follows : — Pmq^cal, 185 ; history, lao ; lomanooi^ 112, 
part tc^nslations from the French and English ; almanacs, 76 ; tancl worka 
on fdfeign languages, 99. The principal liLstorical works announced are* 
third emtion of the Roman History of Niebuiir* and the Histmical nftd 
Pliilosophical Pieces of the same author; the fifth volume of the Gea^ 
graphy of the Greeks and Romans* by Mannert ; the fourth of the His- 
tory of tire Germah People, by Luden ; the fifteenth of the Hbtoricat 
Works of Heeren ; the sixth edition of the Universal History of Becker^ 
and the eighth edition of the History of Geiman/, by Kohlrausch, ^ A His- 
tory of the Magyares (Hungarians,) by Mailath; a History of Ij^ussia*, by 
Voigt ; and a History of^lhe Jews, by Jost — lievue Ency. 

French Translations of Efiglish Works* — ^Among the works ^recenl^ 
translated from our language intoFrendh, is the Chilae Harolds Pilgrimage 
of Lord Byron, by the autlior of MUodies Pnvtiques, The attempt, accords 
ing to the Mevue Encycloj^dique, is a failure. M. A. J. B. Defauednet 
and M. Jean Cohen have found easier tasks : the former, in the translatioii 
of the White Boys of M. Bayniin, the rest of whose works he promises to> 
make known to French readers : the latter, in the translation of Pelham^. 
which is spoken of as a successful publication. 

Proceedings of {he Royal Spanish Ay^demy of The academical 

year of tlie Royal Academy of History of Madrid terminated at the &adk 
of November, and with it terminated also the presidency of D. Mariim 
Fernandez de Navorrete, who, in the usual discourse at the last ^sessimu 
whicbwas held on tlye 28th of that month, enumerated the labours performed 
by the academy during theyem*: of th^e. the most worthy of notice* are-i 
Provision for proceeding withsthe publication of the Clirojnicle of the King 
Ferdinand IV., which h£l been suspended for twenty years* ond^which is now- 
ready for the press ; also, preparing for the press, the twenty first books of thw 
Hisioriagen^ral de las Indias of Gonzalo Fernandez dviedo, with engrav- 
ings of several designs to accompany the history.^representiiig various 
siis of the Adians* and apidlals* plants* fruits* <iivL oth«r objects of natural 
hiatus^ peculiar io the ouuntiy. % 
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PuUic Educatiofi in Murcia* — ‘Under ti)6 auspice# a R^yal J^naOiie 

Society* public schools for lessons in drawini;, in arithmetic, practical geo* 
metry* and simple mathematics, have edsted for nearly half a ceidary in 
Murcia ; and so early as the foundation .of the society, the utility and 
sity of a class for instructing young artisans in mechanics and chemistiy 
applicable to the arts, was officially and formally acknowMged. The neces- 
sary funds have been hitherto wanting for the purpose, until a patriotic 
priest, D* Jod I^pez Padillay parish priest of Santa Eulalia, came forward 
and took upon himself to defray the e^e^es of a professors^ of tneoha^ 
nics as applicaj^e to the useful Srts. ThisH:)eneficent proposal was accepted 
by the society, and a class was accordingly opened in the beginning of 
Noveipber. — Gazeta dc Bayona» ^ 

Literary Fraud* — recent number of the Gazeta de Bayona mentions 
that one of the most impudent literary frauds committed since the invention 
of printing, has been lately perpetrated at Madrid. An obscure and ignorant 
man, 1). t’lrinin Caballero, proposed to publish by subscription, and in fact 
did so publish, a little work under the title of “ Turkey, tjie Theatre of the 
present War, by Firmin Ca^iallero.** He advertised his book with eveiy 
formality in the public papers, and by means of placards. The public 
bought the book with all avidity, until one, somewnat more learned than 
the rest, discovered that the nen: publicqttion was no more than a literal 
reprint of a Tour to Constantinople, made by order* of Charles III. in 1764 , 
,,hy D. Gabriel Aristizabals afid several other officers still living, and published 
and got up in a very expensive manner at the king's printing-office. 

Length of German IVoi'ds. — ^Tlic Eitpjlish language presents some few 
words which the short-winded race who adopt it lis the medium for express- 
if^g their thoughts, are apt to consider somewhat long. Of these protnono- 
tary is not jierhaps the ^ery shortest PoI>"syllabic as it is, however, it 
forms but a member of the following W‘ord in (German : 

Vioeoberappellationsgcrichtsprotonotarius. 

In English : Appcal-courts-chief-protlionotary’s-depiity. 

* § 11. Naval ^nd Military Economy. 

Russian Agricultural and Military Colonies,’^la our last number we 
gave from the Bulletin Vnwcrsel an account of a colony of this nature in 
Siberia ; we now extract from the Revue Encyclopidique the following par- 
ticulars of the regulations common to all the military colonies established by 
tile late Emperor Alexander, and those which are still in progress. 

In every regimental district (iirrondissement,) two principal points are par- 
ticularly attfiuled to : — its regulations for the purposes of economy ; and its 
constitution for the service of the frontier. 

Every arrondissement is divided into households (menages) : every menage 
consists of a farm and its dependencies, a house and its appurtenances, do- 
mestic animals and beasts of laboug agricultural instruments and ^uscholil 
funiitiire, provisions, and com for consumption and s^. The tmmb^ of 
these estabhshments is in proportion to the number of men req[iiired ^ the 
frontier service. 

The }X)pulation of a regimental arrondissement is divided into thbt part 
which is fixed, and that whiclj, i^ moveable ; the first never quit meir 
hmes; the other must be always ready to march. The fixed popalation 
bbfiaistfl of the heads of the manages, cantonnists, invalids, primitive inlta>- 
•bitants above the age of forty-five years, and lastly, the fatuities of idl 

The management of the land, as well as all the domestie appurtriances, is 
entrusted to the heads of the manages, who are also chaiged with the main- 
""^enanoe of the.families left incomplete by the nioYeable smrpETOenm eaai* 
paign. The individuals belonging to these fanufies so aro ilistribttted 
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umnw tHe otto m^nanies.; they share the labour* aud partake the produce 
and the profits. All that is aoqxiired by the industiy or the commerce of 
the ehiefa of the manages, and by the fixed members of tlie absent column, 
ind^mendenlly of the wants of the\nenage, is their private property* 

Au the male children indiscrimin^ely are admitted to the number of can- 
tonnists. They are divided into tliree classes, according to age: the lowest^ 
the middle, and the highest. « 

BveiyarrondiBsemeut is divided either into battalions, companies, or squa- 
drons, according to the service. J'iie masters of the manages, distributed in 
a military manner, prepare for service, in the absence of the moveable corps,^ 
the men enrolled and destined tiffill up the vacancies in me army in the 
field. 

£v^ arrondissement is to haVe its church, schools, and other pu!)Uc 
stitutions ; an establishment for the breed of horses, and for the service of 
communications by posts ; and a bank for advancing capital ; a receptacle 
for decayed persons, and an hospital is founded at file expense of the crown. 

' The children under age arc maintained and educated at the same charge ; 
those grown up, and in service, me restored tc^their families on their return. 
The colonized peasants may make all legal acquisitions ; inequality of pos- 
sessions is permitted : in this respect the general rule and consequences of 
industry and laboiu* are allowed to take t^ieir course. 

French School for Cavalry at Saumur . — ^Tlie military school for cavalry 
at Saumur is one of the most complete establislfinents or the kind in Europe* 
It is a sort of normal school for the instruction,of teachers, who thence 
pass into the army, and propagal^^the knovledgc of which theyliave made 
an especial study during two years. ^ 

Tile principal objects of instructyn are equitation and the employment of 
cavaliy; its relation to other kind of troops ; the study of the norse in Ihe^ 
different stages of its exisk^nce ; and farriery. For this purpose a vcteiinaiy 
school ; a stud of Englisn and Arabian stallions ; a riaing school, for the^ 
service of which there are keirt 200 valuable horses of all breeds ; a school 
for trumpeters, and Vvo squadrons of cavalry-men, educating for instructors 
(dives instructeifrsjf are attached to the estabfishment. Captains chosen 
from the regiments were first sent for Iwo^cars to Saumur; these Tlave been 
replaced by lieutenants, intended to second them as instructors, and to suc- 
ceed tliem in their ranks. The cadets of Saint-Cyt intended for the cavaliy, 
on leaving that establishment, pass two years at Saumur before they are 
placed in regiments, in which they become in their turn lieutenant and cap- 
tain instructors. 

The squadrons of cavaliers dives are composed, first, of soldiers put on 
the lists of promotion, and pointed out by the colonels of their regiments ; 
second, volunteers chosen in preference from among (he sons of soldiers, 
and young men whose age or fortune would be obstades to their presenting 
themselves for competition at Saint-Cyr, yet who, on account of tneir supe* 
rior education, would not be contend to enter the ranks. These eava£y«« 
men, subject to all the obligations of the militaiy service, follow, besides* 
ooutses oi instructions similar to that undergone by the officers. Tliey are 
sent to regiments in quality of subalterns, when, after two years* sojourn in 
tiie sdiooT, 1h^ arp found on examination capable of fulfilling not thily the 
duties of subalterns, but also those of iK]|toetors. Every cavalry regiment 
receives two of them annually. 

The instruction in the school comprises: 1st, The rules of exercise and 
evolutions of the cavalry, sword exercise on foot and horsebadc, the use of 
^ vai^us fire- arms ; 2nd, the regulations of home service and of garrisons ; 

a theoij^ical and practical course of equitation divided into four pgrts, 
tto isiQdlytkiiowl^eofthehorse* the mi^loyment of the animal, to 
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praierratioti, ftnd the breeding and ehoiee for use ; 4th^ ia oi inUitatjf 
adenoe and histoiy, including topography, the administralion of rej^noMtu 
eflces and the theory of service in the field ; 5th, dravi^, applied pmi dprty 
to the study of the horse and to landscape ; 6th, fendng, leaping, and fwini* 
ining. The civil offices are performed by the soldiers, without dbstinctioti of 
civil and military. 

The school nF composed of brigadier-general (mar^dM de eamp}, «>m* 
mander ; a colonel, second cdmmander ; a lieutenant-colond, four superior 
officers, a chaplain, eight captaii^instnictoes, three captatn^i^^s, a eapWn 
quarter-master,si lieutenant of uniforms, fiv{ officers of the facuKy, an equerry 
commandant, eight common equerries ; a captain of the statf, professor of 
military science and history ; two lieutenaids of the staff, joint ^tifesson of 
militi^ science and histoiy ; a professor of drawing, a professor of music, a 
veterinary professor, a riding and four sub-riding masters, fencing mastm, &c. 

The b<ray of troops is composed of 507 men and 306 horses, organised as 
follows : — « 

First squadron . . A division of heavy cavalxy — a division of dragoons. 

Second squadron . Two divisions of light cavalry, one armed with the 
lance, the other with the carbine. 

Third squadron . . A division of farriers— a division of trumpeters. 

Every year, the inspectors-geners^J of cavalry point out for the choice ofthe 
minister at war an officer of every corps of cavalry, well of the guard as 
fii the line, to be sent in quality of officer of instruction to the scho(^ They 
wear there the uniform of the regiment to which they belong j they take 
their horseS with them, add make use of them in the exercises and manoeu- 
vres. , * * 

The commissions of officer-instructor are reserved exclusively to thijE^oiffi- 
cem who have gone through the conrsas ox the school in quality of lieutmants 
of instruction. Those who, at their examinations on leaving, obtain the two 
highest attestations of merit, are proposed to the king to obtain immediately 
citner promotion, or admission into tlie guard. 

The youths from Saint-Cyrform a squadron. Those who obtiun the two 
higliest attestations of merit are named to the king to be admitted to the 
guard, of lo receive promotion, at lli^e expiration of uieir four years* standing. 
'When the farriers have received the necessary instruction, they are placed 
in that capacity in the regiments of the guard or of the lioe. A 

The number of horses of the estabjishment being insuflkient to consume 
Uie shoes there made, which amount annually to 40,000, depots are made of 
lliesc in the fortresses, to come into use in time of war. Tne establishment 
makes use of no new iron, but procures that material from the arsenal, old 
gun-barrels, &c . — llevue Encyciopedique. 

French Military Punishments.-^Th^ United Service Journal, a new peri- 
odical, of which the first numlier appeared last month, gives the following 
nocount of the punishment of French desertersj^ Four battalions of infantiy 
of the line, of the gan ison of Paris, ^ere marened into the Place Venddme, 
and formed into a hollow square. In a few minutes afterwairis, the prisonm^ 
W'ere brought from the guard-houseof the Etat Major de Place, escorted by 
ft serjeanf s guard. They were dressed in great coats, waistcoats, trowsers, 
and tat! caps (something of the Montero cut) of grey^ serge. Th^weie 
marched into the centie of the sqi^e, and halted in front of the ; 

tlienoo tlicy were marched round tne* square, having halted at the end of 
evereten or twelve paces, and finally placed again near the oolvunn. A 
gre^*, in black, theii came forward, attended by the fiel(h officers of the 
regiments assembled,' look offliis hat, and prodncM a huge sheet, oimtaiiung 
the /lames and descriptions of the prisoners— their crime, trial, i^^ndem* 
nation. He then called out pne of the culprits, hhp, advancing, (ap is bandt 
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to tho Odklre ^4be fiqn^e, remote from evc^ other iodivickial, and of oouraa 
cimspimMUSk hettnl the piuiieulars rospectinjr himself read in a voice that 
was midibleto all present He was then ordered back to the gnard« whentiia 
companm was summoned, and tlhderwent a similar degradation, the drums 
and mqstc at intervals regaling thefn with appropriate music corresponding 
with our ‘ lube's March/ Tlie troops were then marched past them ; after 
which the Driaoners were led to prison, previously to their sent to work 
on the roads, with cannon balls chain<^ to legs for fm years. The 
whole proceeding was very solemn, although the fellows B;ffected to treat the 
matter very . • • 

i7fMr«tan Manufcu^ory of Armsi Arsenal of Tw/a.—The • Aussland,* in to 
extract translated from a Russian work — ^the ‘Description of the Arm^Ontt-^ 
factory of Tula, by Joseph Hamd-^gives tlie following account of tm pro* 
gross of that manufacture in Russia : — Russia is indebted for her first manu* 
facture and foundery of iron to a Dutchman, Andrew Viniiis, in 1632. Until 
that period the Dutch had supplied the Russians wilh the greater part of tha 
material i^uired for their artillery. Andrew Vinius erected his factoir, for 
which Michael Feodorowitseh, the father of^eter the Great, gave him a 
patent, on the river Tulitscha, alrout twelve miles from Tula ; procuring the 
iron from a mine shortly before discovered in the district of Diedilof, near the 
river Alena. Sixteen years afteiwards,^the first manufacture of arms Waa 
established at Moscow,*under ihh direction of the armsmilh, Francis Akin ; 
and lastly, in the year 1 7 1 2, in pursuance of an ukase of Peter, was the arsaniu 
of Tula founded. Notwithstanding the preference shown to foreigners 
the government, two native Russians, the bl.aeksfhilh Mark Wpiasiljewitscn 
Siderof, and a soldier, Jacob HatIMschef, de.scrvwl well of their countiy for 
sev^al improvements in iiydraulics, and the invention of 8ome*rematkable 
ma^ineiy for the falwic of muskdl barrels. Latterly, however, a foreig^ern 
the Englishman John Johns, since 1817, has brought the fabric of armsct 
Tula to a pitch of pt'rfection liardly to Lc excelled by the most celebrated 
manufactories of England. From this great arm manufactory there issue, 
yearly, 700,000 stand ot fire-arms, ami 25,000 side-arms. More than 3t>06 
workmen are employed in their fabric. 

§ 12. Geography, Statistics, and Pujinc Economy. 

HiviiS of South Anmica. — The question, whidi of the South Amcricati 
l ivers, the’- Orinoco, the Amazon, or the Plata, be the greatest, is yet imdc- 
termined. 'fhe Rio de la Plata has the widest mouth, its breadth amounting 
to twenty-three geographical miles. But this river, like the English rivers, 
is navigable but for a short' dijJtance. Its inconsiderable depth becomes, 
even at the city of Buenos Ayres, an hindrance to navigation. The Amazon 
is the longest of all the rivers*; From its origin in the lake Lauridocha to its 
mouth, its course amounts to 720 geograplucal miles. On the contraiy, its 
breadth in the province of J^n de Bracamoros, by the cataract of Rentamf^ 
is scarcely so considerable af that of the Rhine at Mayence. The Orinoco 
iit its mouth appears smaller than LaAala or the Amakons. Its length, too, 
amounts, according to a.stronomical calculation, to only 280 miles. But lar 
in the xnteiior of Guayana, at the distance of 140 miles from its mouth, at 
bighswater, the rivpr is still 16,200 ieet broad. At the periodical overfiowing 
of its banks, its waters are elevated to the height of from twenty-eight to fiiirty* 
six feet above the common level of Uu?rifer. — Humboldt — “ Athenmim," 

State qf Sicily.-— lihe extont of Sicily may be stated at 11,50.5 Italian 
miles square, Iqual to 031,915 salme of Sicily. THiis torritory, whicli is sup-, 
posed ill ancient times to have contained a population of 10,000,000 soufo, 
is now occfipied by 1,600,(U)0 inhabitants. According to a census madein 
1747, there were 47,009<inaividuals devoted to the church. The changes iu 
Journal of Facts, Cr ' 
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tha have 4iminuhed tha number of this class, bnt.ihqr^iora AtS^ juiftw 
iluiidai^ ttan even in Italy, 'llie number of nobles and lawym .if mao 
d!sprop<»rtionate to the general mass of the population : but ^ data 
Micessary to form any accurate conclusion on these points are vaniiag. ' It 
b calculated that the one half of the soil is employed in the cultivatiOtt of 
(prain : the rest is occupied by rice plantations, gardens, vineyards, lands-not 
^alde of cultivation, and lands occupied by houses, cities, and rivm 
line total rent of the land v^as estimated by the government in 1810 at 
0,8Cfd,000 ounces. * Since that lime the v^ue has diminished, nnd 

according to a [ecent work, ' Sal^gio suite uause ed i rimrai delle an^stie 
attuaU dell" Economia Agraria in'Sidlia d^Niccol^ Falmieri/ affairs m th^ 
idand are in such a state that the land can no longer be let on lease ; or, if 
such a' thing as a contract for letting takes place, it is at the third part, and 
oJDten less, of the rent previously pmd : the estates are without stock--»the 
laiulkirds are under the daily necessity of resorting to legal measures for 
tfliB iecoveiT of the arrears due to them ; and the sales by auctions of stock, 
even of utensils, are continual. 

The price of labour of the osltivator, and an allowance of profit for capital 
employed, being deducted, there remains no rent for the landlords. The ge- 
neral, local, or communal taxes amount to 2,600,000 ounces. This state of 
things is considered attributable in a great measure to the high rate to which 
artimes of every kind rose during the occupation by the English, and the sub- 
sequent reaction. It is calculated, that, during the possession of the British, 
q 2,000,000/. sterling, in naval and military expenditure, in subsidies and 
capital employed in commercial undertakings, were annually brought to the 
island. « « 


Revenue 'df Great Britain. — The following is an abstract of thcjJfet 
Prpduoe of the Revenue of Great Britihn in the year ending the of 
Jatiuary, 1629, compared with that of the preceding year 



Year* ended January 5. 

1828. im 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Ciiatoms • , 

£16,391,838 

£16,125,118 


£266,720 

Excise . • 

16,969/664 

18,700,373 

£1^30, 809 

..p. 

Stanips^''. . 

6,375.140 

» 6,666,363 

291,223 


Post-office • 

1,385,000 

1,400,000 

15,000 

— 

Taxes « • 

4,768,273 

4.849,302 

^ 81,029 

— 

Miscellaneous 

754,860 

564,166 

— 

190,694 


46,644,675 

48,305,322 

2,118,061 

457,414 


Peduct Decrease • • • 

457,414 



Increase on the Year • . 1,660,647. -- 

Revenue the U, S, o/^mer/co.— Aggregate of receipts during the year 
24,94^,863 dollars, 67 cents. Year's expenditur^26, 63 7,5 1 1 d. 63 c. Balance 
remainix^in treasuiy at commencement of isll, 5,861,972 d. 83 cents.. ..bi 
1829,5, 125,638 d. 14 cents. The recei{h$ of 1828 had amounted to 000,8^ d. 
more than was anticipated. 9,000,000 d, had been applied to the extipsetion 
of the capital of the debt, and 3,000,000 d. in payment of in^rcat. . The 
whole debt due 1st Januoxy, 1829, 58,362,155 d. 78 cents.«TF»y<pMe»f« 
Addresa to Congress. 

Tea Trade of /fuma.— The Russian periodical, the Northern Bulletin 
1 828, gives the following particulaxi.^ Ihe trade of Russia, in tea. 
iaii'^Siirtible the consumption of which has beccune great h: tlupt'Cauntry, 
wh^ ita use is regarded as a salutary innovation, kad as teQ#tf tn* s^per* 
sedckthe tad^C of drinking spirituous liquors. It Ibtins the branch 

* 10a 9d. to the ounce. *' * 
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^ at tte |tir of NQni-Novgorod. Jhe ehii^ iaw o^ydopodla ddbi 

im a manner that the tea itself cannot be affected by the odour .ofeay oljeebi 
are near it. It is on this account represented to ha niqii^or 'to the 
tea brm^ht bv sea to En^and, «vhleh it is said cannot be protected firom 
file marine eiuialations. The arrival of tlie artielei more or less early in the 
season at the fair, depends on the thawing of the rivers of SUberia. .It is 
hftosported on sMges iinm Kiakhta on^tbe ihintiers of 
in Siberia, where it sometimes has to waft six weeks or two ijBont|ia» the 
period of its embarkation, in decked boatj|. It descends the Oby aiiidaseends 
the.. Irtish: then, again disem^rked, it has to make a cross jounifw of 12 
wemts to Perme, vmere it resumes its navigation, and is conveyed % i^ater 
to Khni-Novgorod. The expeditions set out from Kiakhta at the hes^fag 
of February. The convoy of 1827 arrived at Nijni-Novgorod on the 2m 
of July, on board eight raschivest decked boats with a keel and artidder.^iiieh 
carrying from 6 to 6000 pouds (90 to 110 tons), the freight of whUm are 
valued at about 240,000/. The expense of transports amounts to aboait 
10 per cent. ^ 

Russian Coin ofPlaHna, — recent number of the Revm Eric 
in noticing a work on tlie productions in gold and platina of the Oural 
M^ountains, gives the particulars of the experiment made by the Emperor 
Nicholas, to bring thjs metal iato use ds currency. His M^esty has.oansed 
mon^ to be stru^ of platina, and offered foi^ circulation without any com- 
pulsion on his subjects to receive it. The com will have the value et thfbe 
silver roubles, about 9s. 6d. It resembles in fotm and size the pieee repre- 
senting a paper- rouble, that is^o say, it is about the size of an Bu^sh 
shilling. Inclividual possessors of the metal are permitted»to bring the 
miteiial to the Royal Mint, to be there coined. The experiment .has oeen 
miSe on a trifling scale only, on account of the small quantity of jbclal 
which has yet been worked. Great expectations arc entertained from the re- 
sults of the discovery, and this new use of it, to Russian prosperity. 


Produce of the Oural Mines. — ^The produce of the mines of the OuiIbI 
Mountains in I82f was as follows. The mines of tlie crown vkddbd 
89* pouds 29 pounds 53^( zolotniks oft gold, and 2 pouds T^mufMSS 85|t 
zolotniks of platina. The mines belonging to individuals yielded 192 potlde 
1 0 lbs,49 zol. of gold, tind 23 pouds 23 ibs. 40i| aol. of plat. Total of gvid, 
282 pouds 0 lbs. 6} i zol. Tot^ of platina 26 pouds 30 lbs. 6ft{| 
Encyclopcdique. * 

Increase of Population in ItaJty. — ^The city of Rimini contains 14,200 in- 
habitants, the population having increased 4000 in ten years. aug- 
mentation proceeded principally from the poorer classes. The number of 
foundlings at the end of 1826 amounted to 424. — Antologia di Firenze. 

Germanic Federation. — Commercial treaties between the principal states 
that compose the Germai^ Federation have been recently condudtMi at 
CasseL These treaties divroe Ctermyy into four principal districts for cbpa* 
merelal relations; 1st, Austria, 2na, Prussia, Hesse Darmstadt, . Ahhtft 
Dessau, Anhalt Beml^r^, Anhalt C^ethen, and a part of Schwattzlmig* 
Sonderhausen ; 3rd, Bavana, Wirtemberg, Hohenzollem ; 4th, Saxor^ Heste 
CasteltSaxe Weinr^, Brunswick, Hesse liomburg, Oldenburg, Sake 
&c. &c., Bremen and FVankfort 

Deration of Generationt.'^Some ouripus observations Jiave been made 
by Mi Villot oft the duration of generations in the last ceptuiy, the results 
of which he sflbmitted in "a memoir to the French j^jea^my, and which he 
obtained by taking from the registers, incases to the number of 48*4^^ 

* Forty poonds to the pond. 
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date of the birth of a male child, and following tip the seriei of iti parents to 
the commencement of the century. In Paris, during the eighteenth century, 
to the time of raamage, the mean age of»a man had been 29 3 reara 68 
hundredths, and that lif a woman 24 years 72 hundredths ; and thus the 
difference of age between the two engaging parties has been, as a mean 
term, 4 years 9 ii hundredths. Wjth respect to the generation of a family, 
M. Villot procured 505 observ|itions for the male sex, and 486 for the 
female* These latter shew that, m l^aris, during the eighteenth century, up 
to the period^of birth of a son, the mean ajJ® of a mother was 28 years 17 
hundredths ; whil8, from 505 observations nelative to the male sex, there 
results that, in Paris, during the same century, the mean age of a father, at 
the period of the birth of a son, was 33 yearsrVu hundredths. This interval 
representing the duration of ii male generation, it follows that there have 
been about three generations at Paris in th(i eighteenth century. M. Villot 
remarked, that this duration coincides with that which was adopted by the 
Greeks in their chronologicSil calciUitions. 

Duration of Lif n. at 6>«/?*vf.-^TIie following table of the average duration 
of life of the inhabitants of Geneva for the" last 260 years, is given in the 
ffouveltes Atmales dea vt drs Sciencae gcogrdphiques. 

Average duration of life. 

From 1560 to 160U, 18 years 5 motilhs 

1601 Id 1700, 23 - 5 - 

170J to 1760, 32 8 

1761 to 1800, 33 7 

1801 to 1.S14, 38 G 

1815 to 1826, 38 10 

Canals of Pen?? sylvan in. — Within the state of Pennsylvania there are abiAElt 
three hundred miles of canal actually completed, about one huudied and 
twenty miles of imj)roved river navigation, and eighteen miles of railway ; 
while the legislature has authorized the construction, in all, of one thousand 
two hundred miles of canal, •the improvement of two Hundred and twenty 
miles of rLw *, and the formation of f early six hundred miles of railway. Of 
the canals thus authorized, seven hundred and fifty miles more are actually 
in progress, and i'easonal)l(^ expectations may l)e entertained that they will 
be finished in less than three years. — Quar If' rly Journal of Science, 

Effects of Prohibition . — During the reign of Napoleon vessels were de- 
spatched from London, freighted with sugar, coffee, tobacco, collon-twist, 
for Salonica (Alacedoiiia,) whence these articles of merchandize w'ere carried 
by beasts of burden, by tin* way of Servia and Hungary to Germany 
and France: so that an article consumed at (<alais would come from Eng- 
land, only twenty miles distant, by a route which, in point of expense, would 
be ec|uivalent to a voyage twice round the globe|^/Sflry, Econoniie Politique 
Pratique, it. 

CmnmfTce with the Ilarannuh , — From a report made to the minister of 
finances at. Madrid, by I). (Jlaudio Pinillos, chief of the exchequer of the 
Havannnh, it appeiu's that the imports of that place, <Juring the six first 
months of the last year, amounted tj> 8.406,863 dollars, and that the amount 
of the exports during the same term \vas 5,61 2, 5W8 dollai-s, making a total 
circulation to the. value of 14,010,191 dollars. This result, compared with 
fliat of the year before^ shews an increase of 1,794‘,53.> dollara» By another 
statement from the same officer, respecting the port of Matanzas, it wpears 
that the imports thei-e ainounled during the year 1827 to 1,387,500 aollars, 
and the exports to 1,717,347 dollars, thus makifig , a general cirAilation to 
the value or 3, 104, 84 7 doll . — Gaseta de Bayona, 
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fVmkwiA Mowing veaselfl jmssedllie Somd In 1868 ^-r 

Biitish * - 4,381 FVench - - 129 

Pmsmaits - - 2T257 Liibeckers - - 117 

Swedes - - 1/289 Bremeners - - 80 

Butch - - 1,111 Oldenburghers - 43 

Norwegians - 1,085 H^burghcrs - 23 

Banes - - 907 Poijujsruese - 0 

Mecklenburghers - 648 Sardinians 2 

Hanoverians - ••570 • — 

Russians - - •417 Total 2 . 13,263 

Americans - - 216 

Consumption of Cotton, — In* 1819 the consumplion of cotton in Great 
Britain was 428^566 bags ; in 1822, 550,800; in 1825, 615,940; in 1827, 
862,900; and 1828, 732,700. By this statement, it appears that the con- 
sumption has nearly doubled within the last ten years. 

Manufacture of Soap. — ^The quantity of soap manufactured in London in 
the year 1828, was 18 millions of lbs. ; in Liverpool, 23 millions; and in 
Glasgow, 3 millions. 

Supply of Cattle to XonJon.-rThe following is the quantity of beasta and 
sheep brought to Smitnfield market in the years 1826, 1827, and 1828 — 

ll«asts. * Shoep. * 

1826 - 159,822 - 1,486.559 

1827 - 150.686 - 1,. 524, 466 * 

1828 - 158,969 - 1,372,720 , 

if^oriation of Grain, — ^The Mowing is the return of wheat, barley^ ^md 
oaUi imported into London, in the year 1828 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

January 230 — — 

February — — 594 

MiSrch 75 I 935 

April 2.700 , 3 4,794 

May 14,625 120 920 

June* 17,201 1,110 , 9.738 

July 18,009 2,608 2,296 

August 11,989» 952 6, .501 

September 40,078 3,571 16,274 

October 103,608 2,885 17,440 

November 121,886 8,218 25,851 

December 120,981 10,467 21,039 

Total - 451,382 29,939 106,402 

In 1824, the foreign il^eat imiwrted was 4,610 quarters; in 1825, 
138,031 qrs. ; in 1826, 244,431 qrs.fsandin 1827, 97,«75 qrs. The largest 
importations have been these: — In 1801, 1,263.771 qrs.; in 1802, 1,424,242 
qrs. ; in 1811, 1,432,615 cjrs. ; in 1818, 1,029.038 qrs. ; in 1819, 1,582,787 
qrs. in no other year, with the exception of 1797, 1806, and 1815, has the 
importation exceeded 500,000 qrs. 

Paris Iron Founderies,--4^n the ylar*l«22 there were only about four 
iron-founderies in Paris; one at Chaillot, conducted by an eminent English 
engineer, Mr^dwards, and three others in differeiit parts of the city. 
There ^re now no less than twenty, which employ great numbers of 
workmen. The number of foundei ies at Rouen has been doubled since that 
period ; ahd at Nantes,. Bordeaux, St. Quentin, Ldle, Arras, and elsewhere, 
many considerable establishments have been formed.— Pam 
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Pamim TAaatm.-^Tbe xusceipts of the cUef Theatres )n for 
two iM months of the year 1828 amounted to 1^001,371 firenca.. ar about 
4O»eO0it^ sterling. The following is the proportion collected id.,, each 

theatre : — « . " 


Porte St. Martin 

124.426 

F^deau 

S3JH 

The Circus 

120,956 

Gait^ 

70,433 

Vari6t4s 

114,354 

Th6Atre Fran9ais 

64, 4U 

Th^dtre of Madame 

110,^5 

VaudeviUe 

54,788 

Nouve&utes 

92,4241, 

Ambigu 

53,593 

Opera 

86,311 

Odcon 

25,489 



m 

f. 1,001,371 


Femafo^ Rdigims CcmmunitieB in France , — According to a work of 
M. de Lanjuinais, Peer of France <Des Communautes religieuses ea 
France) there were in tke year 1823, in Paris alone, 168 religious com- 
munities of women : the number throughout the kingdom amounted to 
1700, with a revenue of morelhan 12 million francs. There did not exist 
8d many before the Revolution. 

French Church , — ^The clergy in France in the beginning of the yei# 
1824 amounted to 58,832, distributes as follows : — ^Anchbishops and Bishops, 
74 ; Vicars General, 287 ; Titplar Canons, 725 ; actual Canons, 1255; pan4i 
jtriests, 2828 ; officiating priests, 22,225 ; vicars, 5376 ; aupemumeraxy 
priests, 185P ; heads of seminaries, 876 ; teachers in seminaries, 4044 ; nuns, 
14,271. — Almanach du ClergS, • 

Religion \n France , — In the year 1823 estimates were made in Fctfiee 
whinh staled the amount of jnous ^ffs and contributions to spii|mBl 
communities made since 1802 at 30 millions of francs. The greater part had 
been given towards the establishment of relirious communities. The 
Almanach du Clergc for the year 1824 states the sum at less than 15 
millions, and remarks, that of this entire sum only 2.900,749 francs bad 
been contributed between 1802 and 1815; while from ISlo to 1823, 12,000,000 
had beew^Mcn. c 

Bills of MorUdity for Zowdow.— The following is general bill of all the 
christenings and burials Within the city of London and Bills of Mortality, 
from December 1 3, 1827, to December 12, 1828 : — 

Christened in the 97 parishes within the walls, 988 ; buried, 1125. • 
Christened in the 17 parishes without the walls, 4922 ; buried, 3853. 
Christened in the 29 out-parishes in Middlesex and Sorrey, 16,300 ; buried, 
12,832. ^ 

Christened in the 10 parishes in the City and Liberties of Westminster, 
4335 ; buried, 3899. 

Christened. Buried. 

Males - - 13.360J Males ^ 11,112 

Females - - 13,185 Females 10,597 

In all • - 26,545 , In all 21,709 

Whereof Have died. 

Under two years of age 6389 I Between Fitly ana sixty 1845 

Between two and five 2326 1 Sixty «nd seventy - 1891 

live and ten - - 878 Seventy and ^hty 1540 

Ten and twenty , - 861 Ki^hty and ninety r _ 615 

Twenty and thiriy * 1488 Ninety and onehuiidred ^ 100 

Thirty and forty - 1790 One hundred and seven ^ I 

Foity and fifty 1985 , * • 

" Decrease in the burials r^orted this year, 583. 
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Silk Tradfxr^hk the pi^sent moment at Spitalfields the distress is 
esctreme, ana i^ould have arisen, at^ cmmmstttnces, to a 

certidh extent' The nik' trade, being i fiuiey one, is always suhjeet to 
great iliiotUalk>as; but in the present, as in ah former instances of distrets 
in Spitalfields, the ridiculous regulations of the workmen have grievously 
inflamed it 


*Inerm»€ o^ilfanti/bpftfrer.^We have freauintly had occasion to notice 
the general activity that has prevailed in theMeading branches of rnomi^ 
factum, and how steadily th^ base gone on improving since commercial 
restrkstkms have been reduced, notwithstancimg the assertions of interested 
in^vklnals, that the trade of England was destroyed at the introduction of 
that ^stem. « • 

We have previously shewn the increased consumption of indigo at 
different periods during the operation of this system ; but although thSi is a 
most imtKMrtant ingredient in the preparation of manufactures, there are 
many others used, the augmented consumption ofavhich it is desirable to 
shew at tlus moment, and also to bring down that of indigo, with the other 
artides we shall enumerate, to the end of th^ year 1828, comparing the 
consumption in that vear with the quantity used at home in each of the 
three ^years immediately preceding it. 

1825. , 182i. 1827. 1828. 

^bH. llw. lbs. ^ Ibft. 


Indigo, E. I. • . 
• Spanish 


2,066,938 

255,172 


Lac Dye 362,527 


1,766,470 . 2,143,773 

134,577 255,589 

395,609 448,270 


2,910,053 
154,944 ^ 

.397,867 . 


cwt. • cwt. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


69,047 47,722 49,132 • 67,096 

• Root . . . Nearly the some in eaeh year, about 34,000 cwt 

lbs. llN). lbs. lbs. t 

Cochineal 114,56*6 86,776 162,032 145,276he 

Argol The consumption of this article is uncertain during t 

above penod, but the imports will be some guide to 
•9 US in this respect ; independent of which, from the 
most unquestionable aufbority, we canj^ tate that 
argol has been ill great demand througtllRlt thO' 
4ast year. Imports of Argol in 
1825 . 1826 . 1827 . 1828 .^ 

CsHlis CMOS. Casks & cases. Casks St oases. Qaeks Ar oa«M. 

1890 781 2124 338r 


lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 

TuimeriCi Ho. Cons. 179,456 107,222 184,554 185,694 

tons.. tons. tons. tons. 


Logwood 8700 6800 4200 7335 

Fustic 4000 3200 1400 6070. 


We could give a variety of other instances, in proof of the steacty 
improvement Hi manufactu^, as deduced from the increased demand for 
ingredients used in them ; but we thinh the above are sufficient to establish 
the truth of the assertion. Tlie state of the stock on hand of the respective 
articles noticed, and a variety of collateral circumstances, may partially tend 
to altgr the appearance of the consumption of a particular ingi^ent in any 
single year ; but locking at this table as a general statement of the demand 
for commodities used in the nreparativnjof the cotton, wodUen, and silken 
maqufactures, it is a most satisfactory proof of the steady progress they 
are making under the new commercial system, imperfect as it is and must 
be in its practidh, until an Alteration in the laws relating to thd trade in com 
takes pUce. 


JL 
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5 10 32' 30* N. 8'S0''W. 



Thw- 

nioine* Baro- 
ter. meter. 

Mean 

Alt. Ohour. 


i)Ah,AM. 

21 O 


34 S .23 


40.5 .03 

88 30.171 

89.5 .27 

43.5 29.95 I tfW. 



1 81.5 .73 


31.5 .78 
35 .GO 


34.86 .89 


97 .45 

24.75 .71 E. 


Atmosfiheric VariatioM. 

Modificatiqp of 

sh-RM.’ 


Fair 1 Cinoitratvs. 


( CiuDuliui. Cii 
I ihalo-fttraiusi. 

Cumulua. 


— Fair, Cl. 


1 34.6 . 70 N.W. N.W. — 
41.76 .67 N. ^ --i 


.37.6 .72 



N.E^ ^Clear j Fopr 


f Cirroatratas, 
““ 1 Cirrofotnvlng. 

•** CiitbatratiiB. 


Fair ( Guino- 

l loatratni. 

Fair CirroBtratna. 

SI. Fr. — Cumulub 
— Cirroa^ktua. 

Fair Cirrua. Cirroatr 
— Cirivatrttns. 

Fr. — Cumulus 


— C^mmiro. 


9|b.AM. 

20 a 


— I Cirrui^ CirroriT.I 


— — Ctrr«t.Cnin. 

L. ^now Cintoilr. Ctim. 
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MARCH, 1829!, 


$1. Natural Philosophy. 

Qradual Absorption of the miters of the Globe, — In an inlrocUictory 
essay to a work on the agamic and eiyptogamic plants, collected by Messrs. 
Durvine and Lesson in a scientific voyage round the globe, M. Bory de Saint 
Vincent, among other interesting s[^u1ations, has published the following 
ideas on physical geo^aphy. Setting out with thcf'proposition so strongly 
countenanced by tradition, as well as observation, that the globe was origi- 
nally covered with water, the author regards tne causes which have occa- 
sioned the disappearance of a considerable portion of that element as still 
operating, and tending gradually to entirely dry up even the waters of the 
sea. The reasoning is iy this manner : — ^7he vast aeserts of sand, mixed up 
with the salt and the remains of marine animals, of w'hich the smface of the 
globe is partly composed, W'ere foi*merly inland Seas, which liave insensibly, 
become dry. The Caspian, the Dead Sea, the Lake Baikal, &c. will be- 
come dry m their turn also. Them the beds of these vast bodlhs of salt 
water will be sandy deserts. The inland seas, whether they have only one 
outld, as the Mediterranean, the Rjd Sea, the Baltic, &c., or wriether they 
have several, as the Gulph of Meiuco, the Seas of Okotsk, of Japan, aid 
China, &c. will, at some future time, cease to communicate with the great 
basins of the oceans ; they will become inland seas, true Caspians, and in 
due time will likewise become dry. On all sides the waters of rivers are seen 
to carry forward in tl^ir course the soil of the continents. Alluvial lands, 
deltas, banks of sand, form themselves near the coihts, 3 nd in the direct ions of 
the currents ; madreporic animals lay th8 foundations of new RRMiis 
while the straits become closed, while the depths of the sea fill up, the 
level of the sea, which* it Would seem natural should become higher, is 
sensibly lower. There is, therefore, actual diminution in the quantity of 
liquid matter. 

Motions of the Barometer, — An article on the atmosphere, in the last 
number of the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, gives the following as an 
index to the motions of the barometer : — 1. In summer, a rise indicates the 
approach of fair weather. In winter, it generally indicates frost ; but at all 
seasons, in this region, the same effect is liable to be produced by an east, 
or north-east wind. 2. In supimer, a fall generally precedes rain, or a south 
or south-west wind, or a hurricane 0 ]Mhunder. In w inter, it ususilly pre- 
cedes rain or thaw. 3. An unsettled siate of llie merciiry usually obtains in 
unsettled weather. 4. The good or bad weather, wliich the barometer an* 
nounces, will generally be of long or short duration, according as it is a 
longed or shorter tixqe in coming, after the observed rise or fall of the baro- 
meter. 5. If Ihie barometer rise from nine in the morning till three or four 
in the afternoon, fine weathes jxusy be confidently expected ; and if it 
fall from that hour of the afternoon until nine or ten at night, rain is indi- 
cated with greajter certainty than when the reverse takes place ; because 
these mc^ements are in opposition to its natural horary* oscillations. 

CompareAive Temperature of t^^mngs, and of the Atmosphere , — In situ- 
ations where the cold i^not sufficient to liinder the circiuatloi^of water, 
JouBNAL or Facts. H 
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tl^e temperature of perennial springs is almost identical iriHi that of the 
atmosphere. Thus, in the vicinity of £dinburgii» the temperature of the 
perennial springs agrees with the mea^tdhiperatureof the atmosphere. The 
same is the case in the whole of Atlantid Europe, and also, to a great extent, 
in Southern Europe. But Humboldt has dimvered that fliis arrangement 
does not hold in the warmer cpuntries, where the temperature of the springs 
is almost always some degreesbelowthat of the superincumbent atmosphere. 
This phenomenon comm^/es in the south of Eiurope ; for Von Buch found 
a spring a\ St. Cesareo, near to«Palestrina,.at Rome, on the 20th of August, 
at K. ; the femperature of the atmospiftre 22^ 11. ; and the mean tempe- 
rature 1 2*6° U. — Edin, New PhiL Jour. 

Natural Provision for Vegetation in high Latitudes, — ^We owe to Wah* 
lenherg, says Von Buch, in an interesting memoir on the temperature of 
springs, read to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, (published in Po^« 
gendorf's excellent Journal,) the discoveiy of a beautiful arrangement in 
the economy of nature, viz. that the mean temperature of the soil and sub- 
jacent rock rises higher and higher above that of the air, the further we 
advances towards the north. By'this means, polar situations support a nuin- 
ber of vegetables, which otherwise would perish ; nay, even life itself is 
thereby brought into places whiel^ would |)edead and arid, and from which 
every living thing would flee. Who can conceive a^cultnre and cultivation, 
^in a soil where temperature is or 2° R., below the freezing point ? But the 
temperature is actually not higher in places in which there are towns, and 
where coin is raised wfth activity and profit. It is the temperature of a 
gi*eat part of Siberia and of many iiihafiited valleys in Sweden.— 

Corrected Classification of the Colours of the Rainbow, — A correspondent 
of the Philosojihwal Magazine gives the subjoined classification of the 
colours of the rainbow as more scientific than the common enumeration. 
The writer observes, that he has often seen the rainbow, when very bright, 
repeated three or four times, eveiy repetition being gradually fainter ; each 
set of colours being half tjie width of the preceding (like the repeated notes 
of the nm^ical octave on a divide^! string or line) ; and succeeding according 
to th%Toubwing classification 

Red, • 


Orange, divided into 
Yellow. 


{ Reddish, called Scarlet. 
YeUowish, called Orange. 


Green, divided i„to {g^"*** 
Blue. . 


Purple, divided into 
Red. 


r Bluish, called indigo. 
iReddish, called violet. 


Orange, &c. 


Fossil Bones of antediluvian Bears.--- Ai the sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences of Paiis, on the J9th of January, an announcement was mgde by 
M. Cordier, of a recent discovery of bones of antediluvian mammifisrous 
animals, in a caveni in the upper ^lait of the mountain of Fessonne, towards 
the western extremity of the department of tfie Gard. The bones, gcc^m- 
pamed by the reddish concretion which had enveloped them, were submitted 
to the inspection of.M. de Cuvier, who at once recognised In them parts of 
the skeleton of a species of bear now extinct. — Le Globe, ^ 

begrees of Resistance by Friction in viaicnA fonowing 

are condusions from experiments by Mr. George Rennie, F.RJS., detaiM 
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ThoMctioftoficeitibbiiiir 
uf on ice dimimehes with an increase of wrffht» but without observing any 
r^fulw law of inoreaw. When d#y leath^ was made to move aJong a nUte 
^ resistance is but little influenced by the extent of surfaeo* 
With flmxHis siibstances, s!ich as cloth, the friction diminit^es 1^ an in- 
^ pressure, but is §[reatty increased by the eurfaces lemaining for a 
eeftain time m ^taet : it is ^ater. ciBim 9 .pariinu^ with fine ihSn witti 
coarse cloths : the resistance is also much increased by an ineonase of sun- 
lace. With r^ard to the ^ction of different woods against each other* 
^eat diversity and irregularity prevail in the results obtained : in gene^, 
the soft woods give more resi^ance than the hard woods: thus, yellow 
deal affords the greatest, and red teak the least friction. The feiclion^of dif- 
fwenf metals also varies principally according to tlieir respective hardness ; 
the soft metals producing greater fnction, under similar circumstances, than 
those which are hard. Within the limits of abrasioi}, however, the amount 
of fnction is nearly the same in all metfds, and majf in general be estimated 
at one-sixth of the pressure. The power which unguents have in diminish- 
ing friction, varies according to the kind and the fluidity of the particular 
unguent employed, and to the pressure applied. — PhiL Mag, 

El^iicity ef the Atinmyhere,-^M the l^ight of three miles the air is twice 
as thin as at the level dr the sea: that is, one foot, *if carried up from the 
lower level, would spring out so as to occupy two feet, and, led the height of^ 
fifteen miles, one foot would spring out into thirty.p-Qwur. /owr. qf Agric* 

Uncertainty of Measure dedu-ct^rom the simple Pendulumj-^\n an article 
in tl^ Philosophical Magazine for February, on the discordances in the re* 
suits of the Methods for determinklg the Length of the simple Pendulum, 
by Francis Bayley, Esq. F.R.S., the writer details the experiments made oy 
him on the convertible pendulum, with a view to satisfy himself of the 
accuracy of the generally received determination of the Icn^h of the simple 
pendulum, vibrating seconds in our latitude ; and states the conclusion he had 
to come to, that, at {ffesent, this instrument is fa^from famishing a method 
of deducing a standard measure, ^ 

Discovery of Arsenic in Sulphur, — By means of caustic ammoniac O.OOOG 1 
parts of araenic have Been discovered in suiphui¥ To make the experi- 
ment, a certain quantity, of milk of sulphur — of flowers of sulphur — or of 
common sulphur, should be subjected to the action of alkali ; the liquid should 
be filtered, and treated with an excess of hydrochloric acid, If a yellow preci- 
pitate is produced, it is a sign that the sulphur contains arsenic. If no precipitate 
l>e perceptible, the. liquid should be allowed to evaporate till a few drops only 
remain ; a little ammoniac is tlien to be added, afterwards hydro-chloric 
acid, and lastly h/dro-sidphuric acid : the arsenic, be it in ever so minute a 
quantity, will make a yellow precipitate. — Geiger's Mag, fur Pharm, 
Existence of Gold in the country watered by the Moselle, — In 1 8‘27 a piece 
of gold weighing 3} ounces mixed wiUfSrajns of quartz Vas found near fin- 
kirch, a village between Trabach and Zell sous Andel, to the right of the 
Moselle. Irt 1776, grains of gold were found in the Goldbach near Andel, 
not faf from Bermar^le ; and in 1804 and 1800 particles were found after 
an inundation.— Poggewrfew/'# Annatender Ckmie undPhysih, 

Gold Sand of the The gold^sand of the Rhine produced .in the 

territory of Baden in 1 826, 1 734 i crowns or 86 7 1 florins 3 kreutzesr, while in 
1824, 3378 cro\#ns, or 16,800 florins, had been produced. The difference is 
attributed to the great increase of^wafer of 4826. — HerUta, Gas:, Geogr, 

‘ Decetmd^embers of tkefGbtthigen SciefUiftc Soc*efj 7 ^»*-The Members of 
the Society of Sciences <ff Gottingen, who dira between the anni^ general 

H % , I 
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neMii^ of (he society in 1827 and 1828 (h^din Novetober>is^eBeittemek 
and Sartorius (home)— (fora^fn) Peter Thunber^, professor of botuiv at 
Uptala, Joseph Planta, chief libraiian of <he British Museum, and Albeit 
Tnaer, Prussian counsitllorof state at Muglin. Of the correspondeids of tlw 
same society there had died— Vasilaus Michailovrits Sewergin, professw o^i- 
neraio^ of St Petersburgh, Jc^hn Bruce, historiographer of the Brijdsh Said 
India Company (in the former year), and Egiaius C. Joseph di ViYere,, 
in Rome.^Oothfigtsche geienrie Anaeigen. 

« 

§ 2. Natueay. History. 

Geographical Extension of Plants , — ^The Trisetum subspicaium and tH^e 
Lraba confusa are remarkable phenomena of geoj^p-aphical expansion, 
former is found in all altitudes of the northern hemisphere and of the old 
continent which reach i\}fi point of perpetual snow ; it forms a gMle to the 
arctic pole, and thence descends through N orth America to Mount Wash- 
ington, in that part of the AKeghany chain which forms the western boun- 
dary of the state of Massachussetts, under a latitude corresponding nearly 
with that of the Pyrenees — the point in Europe where this plant stops in its 
progress southward. The Draha fonfusa is still more wo^erful : it passes 
from the northern to the southern* hemisphere ; *sinoe, according to M. 
Jay. in a recent review in the Bulletin Universe], of a new Flora Helvetica 

M. Gaudin, the specimens brought by Commerson from the Terra del 
Bxiego, described by Lamark under the name oiDraba Masnellanica^ precisely 
resemble the Draha confusa collected aKZermatten, and which M. de Can- 
dolle describes as to be found in the Caucasus, on the Atlai Mountaitp, in 
Kfimschatka, Sweden, Lapland, and Labi ador. 

Correspondence in the Vegetation of Switzerland mth that various 
parts of the Globe, — One of the most remarkable characteristics of Switzer- 
land is the correspondence which its vegetation presents with that of 
countries widely differing from it both oy geogrsphical position and 
elevation^g})ove the lever of the sea. The high temperature of the deep 
valle^SKhate at the foot of tlA seven loftiest mountains’*' of the chain of 
the Alps, and which are contained within the territory or form the boun- 
daries of the republic, favours the growth of many plants which are generally 
regarded as belonging to the basin of ^he Mediterranean. Other plants con- 
nect Switzerland and the plains of the north east of Europe ; such are, to 
mention the most rare, tlie Allium striefum of Schrader, the Oxytropis 
Uralensis, and the Astragalus alopecuroides ei veafearius^ and which form 
in the former country, or on its frontier, what may be termed Russian c(do- 
nies at more riian 400 leagues fi^m the confines of that empire. The Ma- 
laxis monophyllos likewise exists in two points of Switzerland, the vaUey of 
Hash, and the mountains of the cantons of Glaris, although the whole of 
Germany to the shores of the Baltic must be traversed before it be found 
again. , , 

These species mw in Switzerland at elevations more or less considerable, 
in the region of the beech and fir-tree. Higher up are found the bare Alps, 
the Alpine He^on properly so called, which, in its vegetation, corresponds 
with all the other mountain-ridges and summits of Europe, even those 
which, by the profound sections wifth separate them from the ^ps, Could 
not have received from the latter the vegetation which covers them. Thus, 
of whole of the phanerogamic nlants peculiar to the Alpine and sub- 
Alpine regions in the I^nees, in the high mountains of tforsica, and in 

*KMent-Blano, M^^nle Rosa, the Mittarhorn, the«Fui$(f mrhocn, the Oiaiii^oiints^^ Ihe 
Mouat die Jungfrau, 
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ibe Monle Auiro iaisAhe Abnmi, a third only is Mnting to the Swiss 
Alps., A line of intimate connection eocists also between Swiiaerland and 
the shores of the Arctic sea, on «ither»8ide of the polar circle. More than 
three-quintors of the plants of Laj^and are comprised in the Swiss flora, 
aad admtions are made daily to the number by the discovery of rare species 
.which had not been before observed in Switscrland* .Plants have abo re- 
cently been brought from the north-west coAt of Aineiica, boUi south and 
north of Behring*s Straits, which liad scarcely been seen before, esoept in 
Lapland and the chain of the Alps. Spits]>ergen, Iceland, and^reenland, 
were before known to present •instances of this correspondence; and the 
botanical researches in the late expeditions show, from Melville Island, 
seventy-five phanerogamic plants of which the fourth part at least exists in 
Switserland, and more than an eighth in the basin of Zermatten alone. 
Many otiia* plants exist simultaneouslv in Switzerland, in numerous situa.* 
tions in the northern hemisphere, and in certain countries of the southern 
liemisphere also. — Bulletin UmvereeL •* 

• 

Cultivation of Cmnomon.— The cinnamoa department of the island of 
Ceylon consists of from 25,000 to 26,000 people, who form n separate cast 
of their own, and who ore altogetlier employed in the cultivation of the cin- 
namon tree (Laurus Cinnamomum), and in preparing the bark of that tree 
for the market. The exportation df this article from C^lon frequently amounts 
to 6000 bales of 80 lbs. each bale. Although the cinnamon grows wild in 
the south and south-west part of the island, the Dutch and English govern- 
ments have thought it advantageous to have it euXivated in four»or very 
large gardens ; one of tlie largestiof which, called the Marandan, is close to 
Cobmbo. From the bark of the cinnamon tree, the cinnamon, which is used 
for culinary pur]mses, is prepareds It is from the same bark that the cinna- 
mon water and the cinnamon oil are prepared ; and also a very fine oil, like 
the Oil of cloves, is prepared from the leaves, and the finest description of 
camphor from the roots. — Card, Mag. 

Botanu of the Ca^ of Good Hope. — Ecklon, a zealous Danish botanist, • 
who holds the situation of Assistant Apotheem^at thevCn]>c oUrood Hope, 
has published a topographical calalogue*of his collection of plamST^nsist- 
ing of 2800 species, which there arc not less than 375 of the two families 
Coronairee and IHdiee. Of these, he calls attenfion to 127 as new species. 
M. Ecklon distinguishes regions qf vegetation : the first extending from 
the level of the sea to an elevation of 500 feet; second, the region of the 
Leucad^ron argmteum, to a height of 1000 feet ; third, to the height of 
2000 feet ; fourth, the Alpine of Mountain Region, properly so called, to 3000 
feet ; fifth, to thw height of 3500 feet, region of the plain of the Table Moun- 
tain, where, in rigorous winters, ice and snow are to be seen ; sixth, the upper 
region, to the height of 6000 feet. In his catalogue, M. Ecklon marks the 
plants of the two families above-mentioned with the numerical sign of the 
legion in which he discovered them, and gives the, number of species col- 
lected by him of each family.— 

Uee <fih6 Leaves of ilte All the books of importance in Pali 

.and^ingalese, rdative to the religion of Buddhoo, in Ceylon, are written on 
lamina of the leases of the Talipot, or Cirypha umbracuUfera. The Puli 
and Cin^ese character is ei^aved*u 9 on them with either a brass or an 
iron style. There are some* of these Wks in Sir Alexandb* Johnson's col- 
le<^on, which aiw supposed to be between five hundred and six hundred 
yearn <dd« and which are 'still ve ;7 pmfect. 

TluFleaf is used in the maritime provinces of Ceylon as a mark of dis- 
Uas^ms, each person beipg allowed to have a certain number of^them 
foihfed up as fans, earned with bim by his a^muits ; tpd also, in 
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the ICaiidiait oountiy, in the shape of a round* fl|k umbrdla, tni 4' long 
stick. It is, moreover, used in making tei^s. Sir Alexander Johnston me 
A very fine specimen of a tent made^f these leaves, lar^ enough to h^ a 
party often persons at table, to the late^Sir Josi^ BaoKs, in 1819.— These 
leaves are also used by the common people, to shelter themselves from ^ 
rain, one leaf affording sufficient shelter for seven or eight persons.— 

Mag. 

Balm of Mecca , — Szafra and Beder are the only places in the He^az 
where bais&m of^Mekka, or Balesan, can fie procum in a pure state. The 
tree from whieW it is collected grows in the neighbouring mountains, but 
principally upon Djebel Sobh, and is oalled by the Arabs, Seehem. It is 
represclit^ to be from ten to fifteen fcetdiigh, with a smooth trunk, and 
thin bark. In the middle of summer, small incisions are made in the baiir; 
and the juice, which immediately issues, is taken off with the thumb-nail, 
and put into a vessel. TJie gum appears to be of two kinds ; one of a white, 
and the other of a yelloVvish- white colour; the first is the most esteemed. 
The Bidouins bring it to m£|j*ket in* a small sheep-skin ; it has a strong, 
turpentine smell, and its taste is bitter. The people of Szafra usually adiu- 
terate it with sesamum oil, and tar. When they try its purity, they dip 
their finger into it, and then set fire to it ; if it burn without hurting or leav- 
ing a mark on the finger, tliey judge it to be of goo(], quality ; but if it bum 
the finger as soon as it is set on fire, they consider it to l>e adulterated. 
The Bedouins usually demarfd two or three dollars per pound for it, when 
quite pure : and the Szafra Arabs resell it to the hadjis of the great 
caravan, at between eight and twelve Aoj^hrs per pound in an adulterated 
state. It 19^ bought up principally by Persians.— Tiie balesan for sale at 
Diidda and Mekka, from whence it comes jio Cairo, always undergoes sel^^ral 
adi£terations ; and if a hadji docs not casually meet with some Bedouins, 
from whom he may purchase it at first hand, no hopes can be entertained 
of getting it in a pure state. The richer classes of the hadjis put a drop of 
balesan into the first cup of coffee they drink in the morning, from a notion 

that it acts as a tonic . — BturchhardVs Travels. « 

€, 

Stu 4 iilf 0 fBotany at the Havamah . — In the isle of Cuba, the study of 
botany is cultivated and promoted with great zeal by D. Ramon de la Sagra, 
who besides a work on Jhe fundamental principled of (he science, as an 
introduction to a course of lectures on agricultural botany at the garden of 
the Ilavannah, and of a manual of b&tany for medical and manufacturing 
purposes, has established a periodical worl^ Annals (f Science^ Agrimlture, 
Commerce and Arts, in which he publishes the particulars of ius corre- 
spondence with the directors of botanical gardens in oilier parts of the world, 
and the results of his own experiments in the Havannah garden. — BuU. Univ. 

Tfte Purpura of the Ancients. — Dr. Heusinger, of the University of 
Wiirtzbiirg, in an article in a recent work, investigates the question, as to 
the s|)ecies of animal in which the pumura of the ancients is to be classed. 
I^}u doubt is entertained that the animm is the Murex of Linnttm; lind it is 
clear, from what Aristotle says on the subject, that it was much usod, for 
dyeing ; hut to what species of the murex it is to be assi^ed, is a question 
not satisfactorily settled. Reasoning from wliat is to be JbuAd in Itie 
of Aristotle anS Pliny, Pr. Heusinger maintains, that the putptfra 'whith 
the Hoinan.s chiefly employed was Murex branSaris. It iskOO^Ibftt 
ihg pmichylitim of the ancients is the iBuecinum (th^ Buctinti^ tGriilGa, 
accbi^ing to Berini) ; but as Pliny treats the Cenchylium smaJHa^ l^an 
the Purpura, Dr. HdUsinger simposes the Cbnchyliuhn to ^ 

BuGCjpwh Id^llum undutu/n,^(xot, g^. A^e^en. ^ ^ ‘ 

The SM^^f .the NmUilus.^^A note of MI^L Aod Gaimard, ^eiklEt 
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A neet^ of the Academy of Sciences, has revived in France the 

dfisensaiotl asTto the loHiation of the shell of the Nautilus. ' The researches 
of the great eonchologist, Poli, were considered to have set the question at 
rest, and to haveeslablished, that the shell inhabited by the Nautilus is 
bom with it, and is a secretion of the animal itself, flie note of MM. 
Quov and Gaimard reports facts at variance with the observations of Poli. 
•It relates, that when at Amboyna, having before them a Nautilus, with a 
living animal pulp within it, they were cautioned by M. Hulstkamp, one 
of the government secretaries, against supposing that the animal they saw 
was the original proprietor of tht shell, assured them .that tlie shell had 
1>een occupied by its present possessor, after the death o5 the natural pro- 
prietor, while it floated on the siuface of the waters. M. Hulstkamp added, 
jUiat he had often seen the real«.n^al crawling on the sand near Xm sliore : 
this he described by a drawing, which, although not very exact, was sent 
to the academy. Messrs. Quoy and Gaimard considered it to be of the 
genus Atlante of Lesneur. 

A contributor to the Bulletin Universel comflats this conclusion, and 
opposes to the opinion of M. Hulstlfamp, tiie observations made by Poli, 
some additional facts, the fruit of the researenes of M. delle Chiaje, and the 
judgment of M. Ferusac, in favour of the conclusions of these two natu- 
ralists. Poll, on examining with a microscope some eggs of tlie molus- 
cule inhabitant of the Nautilus shelhewhen m a state advanced towards 
maturity, distinctly perceived the form of a little shell inclosed in it. 
eggs are found in bunches near the stem of tile shell : these masses contain 
upwards of nineteen thousand eggs. Poli had pever found any adlierence 
between the pulp and the shell, but he had presumed that at tile time of its 
growth there was a temporary aoliesion. M. delle Chiaje, however, had ob- 
se^ed in a living individual in hij possession, a membrane, extremely slight, 

S r which the animal was connecii^ with the shell. The contributor ta the 
uUetin abides by the ancient opinion, that the shell of the Nautilus belongs 
to the animal whi(^ inhabits it, and which adheres to it, by the suckers of 
its feelers; he suggests, moreover, that it through these suckers that the 
calcareous matter, Sestined for tlie progressive growth of the shell, transudes. 
The last opinion, observes M. de Ferusac, in*a note, requires to be well* 
substantiated before it* can be adopted. • 

The Piercers of the The piercers o€ the flea which preys on 

human beings, appear to be provided with four rows of bead-like tb^ads, 
two on each side, twisted around each other. The piercers of fleas, how- 
ever, differ in different animals ; in one taken from a dog, tliey are descrilied 
as serrated along the edges. Mr. Thomas Caq^enter, in correspondence 
the Jhfhmiegkal Repository ^ expresses his opinion, that the flea found 
in dogs may differ from those which feed on the human subject He /^ves 
an account of a flea, taken h-om a mole, entirely different in shape from 
either of those above mentioiied. 

The Pectinated The pectiMted mite is to be found in the dust of 
poppy seeds; and although not larger than the common mite, will prey 
on tmt insect, as well as other minute ones which it finds among the poppy 
seeds. It is furnished with teeth, which are wanting in ordinaiy mites. 
Sulijected tomid&copic examination, unto the power of a dingle lens, the 
twenUeth of an incli focuy, in a IjAto’s microscope, it appears to have 
two stout paith which proceed fma its head, one on each mie, like arms, 
SPoA each part is furmsW, at its exterior extremity, with a sharp fang, and 
two toothed Ippendages like combs, fhnn whence it datives its name. With 
this aibmtus n toes its pn^, and convm it to its month, and also em- 
plniy^ t$ gtondvontagowhifattooui^ fiadbof its eight veiy slender 
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legs ai^ terminated with feet, furnished with fottr^gmiaitdy shaped daws; 
with numerous joints, by which they are connected wwnhe lega.^2VcA, 

Sagacity of ElephanU . — ^The battering- train going to the siege of Scrin- 
gapamm Jmd to cross the sandy bed of a river, that resembled other riv^ 
of the peninsula, which have, during the dry season, but a small stream qf 
water running through them, though their beds are mostly of considerable 
breach, very heavy for draughty and abounding in quicksands. It happened* 
that ah artillery-man, who was seated on the Timber of one of the guns, by 
some accident fell off, in such a situation tl|at, in a second or two. The hinSt 
wheel must have^gone over him. ®The elephant, which was stationed behind 
the gun, perceiving the predicament in which‘*the man was, instantly, without 
any w^aming from its keeper, lifted up the W'hecl with its trunk, aiid k^t it 
susq^etided till the carriage had passed clear of him. — Military Aavehr 
turns, 

The Death Watch. — The singular noise, vulgarly called the Death Watch, 
proceeds from two different insects ; one a coleopterous insect, of a dark 
colour, and about a quarter of an inch in length, the anohium teesellatutm 
Notwithstanding its smallness' bf size, however, tliis creature is often the 
cause of serious alarm among the lower classes, from the noise that it 
makes ; and which they consider as portentous of death to some one qf the 
family in whose house it is heard, b It is chiefly in the advanced period of 
spring that tliesc insects commence tlieir noise ; and which is no more than 
l()c call or signal by wliich they are mutually attracted to each other, and 
may be considered as analogous to the call of birds. This noise does not 
arise from tLeir voice, burfrom the insect beating on hard substances, with 
the shield or forepart of its hcad.^This insect, which is thereat death-watch 
of the vulgaf ^ emphatically so called, must not, however, be confounded 
with«another minuter insect, not much unTikc a louse, that makes a ticking 
noise like a watch ; but instead of beating at intervals, it continues its noise 
for a considerable length of time without intermission. This latter insect 
belongs to a very different tribe ; and is the termes pulsatorium of Linnaeus. 
It is usually found in old wood, decayed furniture, museums, and neglected 
books ; and both the male c.nd the female have the power of making tins 
tickingiiiiii!*^ in order to attract each other. These insects feed on dead 
flies, and other insects ; and often, from their numbers and voracity, very 
much deface cabinets of natural history. They also ' live on various other 
substances, and may often be .observed hunting for nutritious partides with 
gi'eat ^ave and attention amongst tlie dbsi in which they are found, turning 
it over with their heads, and searching about somewhat in the manner of 
swine. Many of them live through the winter, but during that time, in order 
to avoid the inconveniences of frost, they buiy themselves deep in the dost 
— r(?c/#, Bep. • * ^ 


$ 3. Mjsdical Science. 

Controversy on the Nature of the JU/ofo Fever , — ^The question as t6 the 
contagious or non-contagious properties of the yellow fever has beoodie tte 
theme of a wfuiU dispute among the physicians of the French capital, ^ At &e 
head of an article in theOctob^ number of the Bulletin Uhiverm^ in which the 
doolnne of nSn-contagion is powerfully upheld by M. de Fermon, ato affixed 
the titles of no less than twcnty-fouN^wirKs on ope or the other side of the 
question. The leaders of these two partKls are'iDrs. Ghervin and Parisd : 

former advocating the doctrine of non-contag^qn, tlie latter that of Oon^ 
tagkm. The researches on the subject made by Chervin^had obtained 
for him (iPjcmi the Medical of Acadmy, Faria, a prte ofdC!,O0O frqnib* -Aa 
the fs^ts from which the conelttaioiia 
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puM» and as the ^uM|pn is one depending, fbr the greater part, on facts, it 
18 jmpoMible'for partm not joining in the dispute to form a decided opinion. 
The fu^icle of M. Do Fermon contains positions which seem to deserve, 
both fiir their dearness and the tfdvant^e to be derived hrom attention to 
them, to be made more generally public. The following is his definition of 
the distinction between infection and contagion:— 'A contagious disorder is 
.such as is communicated from one individuid to another, not only by means 
of direct or indirect contact, but by respiratipn of the air corrupted by tlie 
miasmas or emanations arising from dxseas^ persons. An infectious ma- 
lady is one produced by an atmosphere poisoned by gases and*exhalalion9 
arising from vegetable or animd substances in a state of putrefaction, with- 
out the presence of the sick being a necessary requisite to its propagation. 
M. De Fermon concedes that me two causes of propagation nmy exist 
together, but contends that such is not the case in the yellow fever. 

The following deductions and reasonings from the nature of infectious 
disorders, and uie conduct generaUy pursued with ^regard to them, are not 
less important than sound : — When a disorder is hifectious, the place which 
is the centre of it should be evacuatid, ancl a cordon (in such a case it 
would be really sanitary) should be established at a certain distance from 
the spot infected, to prevent people going there, and the people should not^ 
as isnow'the usage, be shut up within the imwholesome district — an usage, 
says M. de Fermon, tq be compared w% the conduct of a chief magistrate 
pf a town, who, if one or two of the inhabitants should fall into a sewer or 
privy, should surround the place with guards,* to prevent their getting out, 
in the apprehension that they should infect theu whole population. The 
writer goes on to assert, that lactj are not wanting to show thal there have 
been cases in which the yellow fever has proceeded from the gchalations of 
nefessaries. ^ 

^ • 

Non’^xtstence of Hereditary Disorders. — recent work, VArt de conserver 
la smU et deprivenir les Maladies HMditaires, by Dr. P. 1. Mongellaz.pf 
Paris, as reported in the ' Bulletin Universe!,' contains some important views 
on tiie subject of h^feditary disorders ; such as consumption, scrofula, gout, 
gravel, madness, &c. The author shows, thata the opinion that these and ' 
various affections are hereditary rests <an very slight foundatl^imMnd he 
maintains, in short, that there are, strictly speaking, no hereditary maladies, 
but only hereditary depositions to contract maladies ; and that, by proper 
precautions, individuals bom of parents subject to any of the maladies men- 
tioned, may be secured from being themselves affected by them. im- 
portance of this view of a subject on which there exist so many permoious 
prejudices, and on whioh the fatality is sometimes so great as to cause the 
neglect of remedies that might be efficacious, is obvious. 

Smoking Belladonna Leones^ in Consumption.^^ A French professor, 
M. Gruveillier, recommends smoking the leaves of the belladona, for its 
soothing effect in cases of consumption, and as a practice which he has 
fpund to be attended with beheilcial sesults. The leaves are first infused in a 
solution of opium, and dried imperfectly in the same metmer as 
tobaoeb. The patients b^n with tw^ipes a day, and increase by degrees 
tp jfive or six in the same time. Tne yeviewer of this practice in the 
* BuUetin tJluveiqer suggests, that as it ilTvprobgble that the elBca^ of this 
remedy consists in the combinatioi^ of narcotic princqdes, and notin the 
mode of its administratiotiT it might be better were it used in the form of 
aqueous vapours, as a more convenient manner of application, especiaUy 
lu the cases #( females aild children, and as free from the objection of having, 
simulteiieouidy with the calming pnnciple of fumigetioiir an empyreumatic 
9011m 
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Aneijmi qf JUtiftar&--^Aceoidiiig totheaailyBf 
Imm latov subjected rhubarb to examination, that suffiaxice eohtami tammi, 
gallic acid, malate of lime, gum, sugar, fixed oil, volatile oil, resin, a solid 
yellow colouring matter, oxalatexif lime, and fibrous matter* Ilie ashes ^ave 
carbonate of potash, Bul|diate of potash, ehloride of potassium, oxide of irooi 
carbonate and sulphate of lime, and silioa. The resin is the active part of the 
rhubarb; according to Dr. Tf^abo, in doses of ten or twelve grains, it 
operates strongly, and without ^sjTiping. A remarkable circumstance in the 
analysis of M. ^retti is the discovery of sugar, which had not been pre- 
viously announced. Its presence was discovered by a process which he 
supposes to be applicable to a great number of cases. He boils the deo- 
holic tincture of rhubarb until it becomes colourless ; he filters and evapo^ 
rates. The sugar remains mixed with a liKle malic acid and gum*— 
dePhar. 


f 4. Agriculture and Rural Economy. 

Prettarvaiim of Grain hi Reservoirs of Clay.-- A German, M. Fischer, hi 
the Archivfur die gesamie H'iturleXre, tom. iv., No. 1, communicates the 
following plan pursued by him in preserving grain. He erected with un* 
burnt bricks a square building, 28 feet on each side, and 35 feet high ; the 
wdls 3 feet thick, and the bricks well conjoined by means of clay. *1^ floor 
also was formed of worked clay, and rais^ a foot above the level of the sur- 
rounding ground. This tub, as it were, being covered with a simple roofing, 
flfiid thatched, and the brick-work completely dry, 1 1 00 sacks of dry wheat were 
poured into jt : the Wheat was covered with straw, and over this straw was 

S laced a layer Cf dty clay, a foot thick,# thoroughly trodden and beaten 
own. Several years afterwards, on the opening of this magazine, the 
wheat was found dry, and perfectly good ;(ind, what is more, is said to hfive 
pos4es$ed, for the purposes of making bread and pastry, qualities far supe- 
rior to those of wheat preserved in magazines edmitting air. 


Quick Pknce on Ejmsed JLamfr.— To obtain good quick fences on the 
high and open parts of a country which is usually conskbred difficult, a oor* 
respondent in the GardeneaW Magazine recommends the {dantation of a 
belt the fir tribe, larch in preference to all others, about 22 yards in 

depth, defended on each side by posts and rails. • The quick should be then 
run in the middle of the plantation, a space two yaffis wide on each side 
clear of trees being left to give proper room for light, air, clearing, &c. . At 
the eqd of eight or nine years, when the posts aud rails begin to the 
thorn fonce will be effective, and the timb^ trees on each s^e of it in such 
a state as not to be injured by sheep. Indeed, no cattle will eat any of the 
pine and fir tribe, more especially the larch, and that tree is found to sue* 
ceed the best of any in these high, diy, and exposed situations. The corre- 
spondent who recommends this plan has had experimental proof of its 
success. 


Action qf Manure ofi Vegetables— Prize Quefftbn.— The Royal Society 
of Arras for the encouragement of Sd!£nces, Letters, and Atis, have pro- 
posed the following subject Yor a prize of a ^Iden medal, tidue 200 fopnca : 
1. To explain, according to physical and chemical laws, the action of 
nprc on plants, and vice versd, the action of plants on manure, in the prouM 
of vegetation. 2. To ascertain from frets and observation, if the composi- 
tions or mixtures of divers sorts of fOadnure, sul^ect^ to fenurnitation, 
doOi on the soil, by the developement df new principles, an efP<^ mdre 
decidf4 than^ each of their cbmpon^t parts applied separately, and such as 
will awiti remuneration for the expense they occasion. ^ \ 

gard to manmre derived to Uie sou from ihe maing<aoa tolaiiig M 
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several ftarmeif nfltir Ipailinniit nrHui Aidemies, in Rnom, have adopted 
the plan of placing in fnw stables, or stalls for cattle, dods of earth, over 
which they strew the litter, with a view to catch the slightest partieles ema- 
nating from the sweat and excredients of their animals. They remove the 
manure so formed once a week, and dither make it into a dung heap, or scatter 
it on their land immediately, according as it is required. The fullest success 
is said to have attended the experiment — Anises de la*Soc. lAnn.de FariSk 

FemediU Jbr the /lyuty to Land hy Sea-dnUer.'^o remedy the injuiy 
done to md by inundations of sda-water, ^ is the usage of the«farmers of 
Brabant to fdough the ground with two shares, one fmlowVig the other, to 
the depth of fourteen or fifteen inches, and after this, to dig eight or ten 
inches deeper stilk vrith the spade, then casting on the surface of the^ound 
the earth so dug up. In this manner, the part of the soil impregnated 
with Uie salt water is covered up, and yidds its place to a new surface, which 
has not suffered fi^om the inundation. The operation is not expensive : 
six men, placed at equal distances, are sufficient Jto perform the required 
digging as fast as the ploughs advaniSe. The ploughing being deep, the 
humidity which penetrates The soil, by degrees dissolves the salt, and ren- 
ders it less obnoxious ; till, at the end of a few years, if again turned up, it 
Will have the effect of manure. Tiie process has been adopted with success 
in Schleswigholstein, 1^ M. Vogt, who.un 1 825, communicated the results 
of his ejqieriment to a uerman periodic^ 

Beer and Sfiriie made fmm hidiain Com.— Among the usages to which 
Indian com is applicable, and which Mr. CoblK*tt, in his tigeatise, has 
omitted to mention, are the making of lieer and spirits. It is known that 
larg^ quantities of the latter article are made from it in Adams Cotmty, 
Ohio, Cincinnati, Nelson Cotjnty, Kentucky, Cayuga County, New 
York, and doubtless in many other parts of the United States. Indian doim 
and rye are generally mixed about half and half. The produce from the In- 
dian corn by itself is represented to be about. two gallons from each bushel 
of the corn; a descrmtion of the mode of malting or the process ofdis- 
tOlation is wanting.— Caret Mag. ^ 

Remedy againet the Black Fly in TV/rhijpa.— A farmer, whcf^ftancsid ex** 
tensively, him his turnips subject, for many years, to the attack of the blach 
fly, in common with most of his neighbours. Ho was advised by some one 
who had tried with success what he recommended, to rub the turnip-seed 
among flour of sulphur, anS to let it ue amongst it for some shoit tim% and 
then sow both seed and sulphur together. By persevering in this praeflee 
for flfleen years, he evaded the attacks of the fiy aU that time, which was^ 
as long as he continued to farm. — Quar* Jour, of Agric. 

Sta/te of Manure for If, from whatever cause, fresh dung is 

nsod for turnip, the crop will almost invariably be a light one ; and this not 
so much from ^sease, as from an inability in the turnip plant itself to make 
use cd theduag until it is in a prope^ltate for its noupshment. This proper 
state exists after an intimate union of flie dung with the soil ; and thus 
weUrdtlad "dung lias, in most cases, yielded the most satisfactory results, 
BuU^ the stete of the dung be as favourable as we can make it, or even 
wish a ifor we eanhot always get it made «o well as we wish it), when ap- 
plied to tbe land, its lalmixtare with lh%sofl will demand almost on 

tile nature of the .season which ia to Toflow ; and toe season dosi not ope- 
ndeae much on the functions of the plant it&df, as in paralysing the powers 
ef'the drnig te give but nourishment to the plant. Did the plant possess all 
itafruiitions in frill vigour when the dung » applied, it wmm be able to ex^ 
tract Roa^atoaieat from tl}e ut-thio wont untoward season ; 

butvrlMfrlmate8!enMiiato»«DdooBWi^ ito etforto 
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towards perfection must be puny indeed, if not chea||ied by Reasoned food* 
•^Ofsar. Jour. qfAgric. 

British Agricultural practices in BaFortca— The Bavarians are lesspre.* 
judiced than almost any other people against new practices, merely beeau|« 
they arc new; they adopt useful inventions readily in agricuUUre, not less 
than in the other arts of life. Baron Eichthal, on his estate in the heighr 
boiirhood of Munich, has introduced various improved practices from Eng- 
land, and let a considerable farm to an East Lothian farmer. It, is .not 
doubted that the use of swing- ploi^hs,<urnips on raised drills, and the 
whole of the £a^t Lothian and Berwickshire husbandly, will be much ihocn 
easily inticduced in Bavaria than they could be in the south of England. 
Tiie rcjuson is plain : the country labourer^ of Bavaria are better educated 
than the country labourers of England. — Gard» Mag. 

Culture and Utility of the Tumsol.-^lho oil of the tiurnsol (heliotrophtm) 
is in great use at £rfi;rl)i, where two spoonsful suffice for proses for 
which three of olive oilVould be required. M. Hermbstodt, in a rgpoH 
made to the Prussian Society/ for the Encouragement of Arts, states, mm 
esqperiments made by him on a large scale in the cultivation of this plant, 
that from a Magdebourg acre of ground he has obtained about 30 bushels, 
(Berlin measure) weighing 1200 lbs., which yielded 200 lbs. of a fat oil, pos- 
sessing certainly good qualities, bifl not capable of being preserved a month 
without turning rancid, and consequently not calculated to supply the |dacc 
of olive oil for culinary piiiposes. These results agree, according to the 
* Bulletin UniYcrsel,' with those of experiments made by M. Guiqac on 
different sorts of oils at the request of tht« Paris Society of Encouragement. 
To be cultivated with success, the turnsoh like all other oleaginous pl^ts, 
A'equires ^ood ground, not too sandy, libural supply of manure, and a ois'* 
tanLe of eighteen inches square between tne* stems. 

Economy in Horses' Food.— The custom of feeding horses with coarse 
bread is common in France, and was introduced, unless are misinformed, 
during the revolutionary w'ars, as more wholesome, mare economical, and 
more portable than oats, ^he Furet de Londres furnishes the following 
propiMAiniii'f^f ingredients for malffng such bread, as adopted by a Silesian 
experimental farmer ; — Five gallons of oat flour, ditto of rye flour, yeast, 
and one gallon and a halA of potatoes, reduced to a^’pap. With the bread 
made from this quantity of materials ^e fed seven horses a-day, at tlie rate 
of twelve pounds of bread, cut into pieces, to eacli horse, and mixed up with 
a little straw, chafled and moistened. 

Veal fattening in the territory of Hemhurghf^-'^eto are few towns where 
meat is eaten in a fatter state* than in Hamburgh, Altona, and Bremen. 
The fattening of calves is, consequently, an important pursuit with the pea- 
sants of the districts situate at such a distance from those towns, that the 
transport of milk thither is not easy. • There are farmers who devote them« 
selves exclusively to the fattening of v^, and who, for that purpose, buy up 
the calves of those who reside in more populous n^ghbounioods, aaid who 
derive their profit from the sale of their milV The cuves are ]ce|Ain pei», 
so that they are obliged to remain quiet. Their straw is vl(A removed unfll 
the fattening is comj^ete. It is tiie custom to feed them ^lunee tinm a oi^, 
gradually increasing the quantity from a third of a quarteron to eighteen 
quarterons of Hanover, at each meaj, fc the animal grows. The food is hft 
before the calves only a quarter of an hour, be the vesedls emptied 0r4iot; 
if not the quantity of the next meal is diminished. Those fattenera who 
regard their jc^aracter" for fine meatmve nothiug but milk to thesr ^drts : 
otnera mix with the milk, eggs, qrumo, U ^readf and ilour ; butr^ment 
thus procured is 1ms esteemed than tbit fotlwm ogt-inilkf a 
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k>^ fttitittag lasts from twelve to fifteen wedcs, and at the 

end of that time the calves will weigh from 150 to 200 ll)s» A frrm of forty 
aereewlthdeymi cows, matntains twelve or fourteen individuals, and broducea 
aAiineoiiie of two hundred dollars byithe sole fattening of calves. On farina 
frhieh keep forty cows, sixteen or twenty calves at a time are fattened. — 
BuU. Univ. 

• • 

EperlasHng Pofafo.— This root is ever re^y to afford a supply of earty 
potatoes, from one end of the year to the other : they are left unoisturbed, 
except when a dish is wanted ; thV ofo nofr deeply embedded, bift soon (hs- 
covmd on stirring the surface mould. The flower seems Amewhat differ* 
ent from that of the common potato. They should be planted about tho 
latter end of May ; if planted sooner, they come in too eaiiy . Beforl frost 
sets in, the bed is covered with litter as a protection from its influence. 
They are taken up at Christmas, as fine new potatoes, and are either 
suffered to remain undisturbed, or perhaps, what instill better, the potaloea 
are completely forked up as they are wanted, and^the smallest being sepa- 
rated are set apart for seed, under a he2p, or h^lock, to be replanted toward, 
the close of the succeeding May. The smallest sprigs of this potato will 
grow. — Gard. Mag. 

Salve for Wounds in Woolly Animals^A. number of the Bibliothtuxue* 
Physico-cconomique redommend^ an ounce of hog*s lard and four drams of 
powdered charcoal, well mixed as a pomatum, to be used for the wounds of 
wool-bearing animals, as producing a quick healing : it is also said to be* 
efficacious in sores of a gangrenous nature. * • 

Superiority of Merino She^.^^n a pamphleft on the Improvement of 
Wosf, by Mr. Joshua Kirkby Trimmer, the author maintains tne superioiity 
of the^pure Merino breed over our ftative short- wooled sheep ; and attributes 
to pr^udice and mismanagement the loss of credit which this celebrated 
br^ has sustained in England. He does not admit that the Merino is an 
unkindly feeder, or that its flesh deserves the epithet oi carrion^ once bestowed 
upon it. He states, that three Merinos of eight stone (Smithfield weight) 
may be kept for two Southdowns of twelve stdhe, and that the produce in 
mutton will be at least equal in weight aftd quality ; while, in ^ tlie 
Merino wool, the weight will be one-third more, and the value, at existing 
prices, in the proportiofi of more than six to oue.-«Q<<ar. Jour, of Agri, 

Use of Sheep Dogs in Spain — In»no country are the sheep worrieil by 
dogs as in our own. In Spain, the very large dogs of the flock are mseit 
entirely for theii* defence against the wolves ; and, in cases of attack, the 
sheep fly to, and gather round them, as friends and protectoi's. If tlie 
shephercls wish to remove the flock, they call to them the tame wetlicrs, 
accustomed to feed from their hands, of which they keep a few in every 
flock, and these, however distant, if within hearing, obey the call, and the 
rest follow. With us, dogs are used, too often, for worse purposes. — 
Trimmer on Wool, ^ ^ , 

Deaths ceUJjrcded Agricydi^ste.-^hmon^ the losses which the 
science of Agriculture has recently sustained, the death of Mr. Hennie of 
Phaytaisie^ and of Mr. Curwen of Workin^on Hall, M. P., are more 
eimecially deploredi Mr. Rennie, the brother of the late celebrated engineer 
of that name, followed agriculture a|a.^rofession ; and, by the talents, in- 
tegrity, and seal which he bfought to the pursuit, reaped his due reward in 
changer and fortune. His hospitable mansion was resorted to by strangers 
ev^ pert of Europe, anxious to view and record his rural opeiatiims, 
and reeeive tiiose valuable lessons of practice so frankly and cordially given. 
Mr; Gurwgn, in a sphere ofexeriion more extended end varied, found leisure 
to4throtcl himael^.withvdl thceidour lAaracier, to the Approvement 
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oiim estiteff. Tfie imniier.m ivliich tiieresidl%f fiiiff uAM intemfte 
was communicated to the world, will not be for^tterr bjF tboie who iiaiw 
witnessed that mnmfieent hospitality which preiaM over the cgideidtiitfal 
meeting of Workington. His ardent mcertioiis to hnprove the agrioolitife 
of his native eountiy, terminated only with his tong' am wkeftd • 

Jour.o/Agr. . ^ . . 
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CulUvaiion ^ Wdl Pear Trea^h cfontrihntor to the ^Oasdenei^s 
Magazine * attrimites the frequent failures df the (arqps of pear-trees, planM 
against walls, to the over-luxuriant state of the trees, from the generation 
of a stiperabundance of sap caused by the fich and deep border usually pre^ 
pared by gardeners. This idea was suggested by the observations of a 
tnrown Beurrde tree against the east front of a farmer's eottage, and which, 
although planted on a limestone rock, nevm* frded to ykld yearly plenty of 
large well flavoured ‘fruit. This observation gave rise to the Itdlowing 
successful experiment : — In ? 8 13 an old pear*wall, 240 feet long, was 
replanted: the border for these trees was 12 feet wide, and only 26 inches 
deep« 8 inches of which were filled with stones, such as ceuld be most 
readily procured in the neighbourhood, and the remaining 18 with the 
mould which composed the old border. By this scanty supply of earth tor 
the roots of these plants, a fruitful and healthy growth, equally remote from 
hebility and luxuriance, was obtained ; and by this simple process fruit 
was procured all over the tree, as. regularly as if it had been mechanically 
placed, both plentifully up the main ste^u, and on the lowest horizontal 
branches. — Card, Mag, 


Xrmsplaniation of a large Cedar o/ Lehanm,^lxi the year 1826 the 
proprietor of the Baths of Tivoli at Paris, M. And^ou transplanted a cedar 
of Lebanon, of about twenty-five years of age. At the time of this opera- 
tion the tree was 28 feet 8 inches high, and 21} inches in circumference at 
its base ; it was of the finest growth. A kind of sledge was made for the 
purpose of the removal frCm the place where the free formerly stood to 
its nesMitCf'fi distance of 156 yards ; the quantity of earth surrounding the 
roots, and which was removed with the tree, was six feet in diameter, and 
18 or 20 inches thick. Tke weight was estimated at 6008 lbs. The sledge 
was drawn by forty men, and by favour of the precautions taken to avoid 
violent shocks or other accidents, the removal was effected without the. 
sli^ilest injiiiy. In July last the cedar in question was alive and flourishing. 
— BwW. Vniv, 


The Odour of Poees increased hy the vicinity of Onions, — Mr. John 
Murray, in a contribution to the * Gardener's Magazine,’ encourages, en 
chemical principles, the opinion, that the plantation of onions near rose- 
trees may increase tlie odour of the flowers of the latter. Oh analysing the 
onion, he had discovered that it cont^^ed much ammonia^ which has ffie 
power of increasing, and of even restoring the perfume. Mr. Mmrey hiafs, 
that the odour of flowers might be heightened by the cautious adn^sIraitkMi 
of a solution of carbonate or ammonia, in the form of an occasion^ gentle 
watering. He prelends, also, to have discovered that a little perweta^ 
carbonate of ammonia sprinkled ovfr rose-leaves preserved in perfume jeri^ 
increases the aroma. ^ “ 

Dead Reaves a protection to the Rordx of Vegetables,’^'Rt0^t of fallm' 
leaves are recommended to be placed around the roots of ^d&fi veg^iUileh, 
to protect tb^from too great numidi^, more hurtful to mem than iRbeoM, 
since "^they are more liame to dcKU^y with the d^n than to free:^. Sbme 
leavee possess, in a greater deg)methmrnflierr, tite 
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the ?ret ; the leaves of ^ale oak are endowed with this quality in an extra* 
ordinaiy dearee ; tender leaves, on the eoniraiy, such as those of the lime* 
apaitjhe wet mxnre easily. ^ report made to the Horticu)tuni] Society 
p( Berfin reooQuneDds also the leaves of the beech-tree and J&^-^moss as a 
paesarvatm to the roots of Yegetables«--<*JBi«i!^ Univ^ 

* Mefhod qf procuring Early Beaarkigin Muiberry-trm. — In the garden of 
Mr. Keene, maltster, of Lambeth, is a mulbeny-tree in Adi bearing, planted 
under the following circumstanqps : — ^About sixteen years ago,.Mr. Keene 
received from the gardener at Lambeth Palace, a large biwch, which bad 
been blown down, and lay on thS ground all the winter, a tree that, 
tradition says, was the first of the kind imported into England by Cardinal 
Pole (who di^ in 1558) ; from ^hich branch he cut off about a loof of the 
thick end, and planted it. The Arst year's shoots were hixuriant. In four 
years it was in partial bearing ; in seven, in full bearing, and continuing 
ever since. In tins same garmf is a tree raised another branch, which 
Mr. Keene had rescued from the fire, ^ which it had been condemned by a 
neighbour, by exchanging some of his own fins-wood for the mutilated mul- 
beiry stump. This Mr. Keene planted in his paved court, where it still 
grows, though exhibiting sad marks of the bad treatment it had met with.—* 
Oard Mag, 

Distinntion hetmen the Balm of Gilead and Silver Although tho 
silver fir attains a height and bulk, four or fivePtimes that at which the balm 
of Gilead fir generally l>ecomes stunted ; yet the {wo species of firs being 
considerably alike in leaf, it is notuucommon to confound thenf. An easy 
mark of distinction is this ; the leffling bud of the silver fir is coyered with a 
coaO of hard diy resin, which does not soil the fingers ; the leading bud Of 
the balm of Gilead fir is covered Ivith a brilliantly clear liquid resin, which 
dries with difficultly, and adheres to the fingers when touched. There is also a 
difference in the smell, which it is easier to recognise than to describe. — 

Gravel The following cheap improvement has been recom- 

mended in the con^'uction of walks in gardens, lawns, &c., uniting the 
advantages of great hardness, durability, and freedom fromNerorrna and 
insects. When a new walk is made, or an old one refomed, take the 
necessary quantity of read scraping, previously dried in the air, and reduced 
as fine as possible ; mix with tne heap enough of coal-tar from a gas-work, 
so that the whole shall be sufficiently«saturated, and then add a quantity of 
gravel;— with this lay a thick stratum as a foundation, and then cover it 
vrith a thin coating of gravel. In a short time the walk will be as hard 
as a rock, not affected by wet, or disfigured by worms.— of Arts, 

New variety of Cypreee,^*^ The Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Agriculture of Lyons,' 1823-4, contains a notice A. Frcminville, of a new 
vari^ of the bald cypress, which has existed for eighteen years at Lau* 
musse, where it produced, for the first time, in 1823, katkins and cones* 
The dis^iosition of the leaves wliieh hllhg from the brdnehes in stories, given 
the tree an 4 itegant appearance. These leaves fail all at once at the first 
return of cqli — Bull, Univ, 

Artofcultivaii^ Fruit Treee,a brands qf Itistroction 

in the culture of miit-trees forms nait the education o( the ordinary 
seminaries in the states of Mecklenbcmrg Schwerin. No schoolmaster is 
admitted to exercise that function without a certificate of his capacity to 
teach the management of fruit-trees. The same masters are obliged to 
takee*eof friiit-gardens; and those who, previously to the promulgation 
of the la^on the subject, svereagnorant of the receive the due instrne* 
ti^at^lliie^aytnse of tifo4mfaool4ittd » -n B i A ^ 
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§ 6. DoMsaTic Econoky* 

Reeeija far removing SjKrfe from soldiers in f(amsoii Et 

Mattbeu^e, have> for some time past,*for the purpose of removing stiimr 
from the^ clothes, made use of a water composed from the foHowtng' < 
oeipt : — Pour a ouart of waim^ water ii||p a glazed earthen pan, imd add ^ 
small quantity ol white soap, ^ and an ^nce of powder of kaB of Alicant ; 
when this is tnorougtily dissolved, add two spoonsful of ox-gdl and a lit^ 
essence oflavender ; let the whgle be welP stirred, and strain^ through "a 
linen cloth, and4cept in a bottle. In making use of it, a small quantity is 
to be placed with care on the spot, which is to be rubbed with a small brush, 
then washed with warm water, so %s to remove all vestiges of the liquor 
Mplied, which might injure the cloth if allowed to remain. — Journal dee 
Uonnaiseances Ueueilee. 

Uee of Pyroligneous in preserving Animal Substances. — Professor 

Lampadius gives the following instructions for the use of pyroligneous add 
in preserving meat : — ^The meat to be first salted in the usual manner ; when 
taken from the brine, to Ije wiped with a cloth thoroughly clean, and 
exposed to the air. In this state a coat of pyroligneous acid, distilled to the 
strcngtli of common vinegar, to be^nassed over it : the substance to be then 
hung in an airy situation, in the shade, find at a^oderate temperature. 

This process,” says the ‘ bulletin Universel,’ •* founded on the nature of 
the pyroligneous acid, which is one o( the component parts of wood-smoke, 
has li^en tried in France* by several persons; but although less expensive 
than the usual means adopted for smokinf;' meats, it has been found to com- 
municate a styptic and disagi*eeable flavour, dlfiicult to get rid of. 

To preserve Vegetables. — ^To preserve cabbages and other green vege- 
tables, boil them over a fierce wood fire, so as to preserve their colour when 
completely cooked ; grind them into a complete pulp, by some such means as 
arc used to crush apples for cider, &c.; Inen let them be subjected to the 
action of the press (being first put into hair bags, or ireated as gi-apes arc 
in wii^c^ptries), till alf the fluid matter is separated from them ; the 
remtfMer of their substance beiitg wonderfully condensed, and as hard as 
the marc from the wine-press. Then let it be rammed hard into carefully ' 
glazed air-tight jars (of tin cases, if preferred), and boiled as in the case 
of bottled gooseberries. If jars arc vsw, they may be sufficiently secured 
by having two pieces of bladder tied successively over them ; when the air 
Within them is absorbed by heating the inclosed substance, their surface 
becomes concave by the pressure of the atmosphere ; and, as long as it 
remains in this state, the mattjer within is sate. If it should be thought 
requisite (o preserve the flavour of the vegetables entire, an extract should 
be made from the expressed liquid, and added to the marc. But spinach, 
cabbage, and many other vegetables, have abundance of flavour in tnem in 
their dry state, without this addition. The preparation of the ve^able 
matter tor use is accomplished by %£iding a sufficient quantity of milk, 
water, gravy, lime-juice, &&, to the marc, and warming it \xg.r^Qmrterly 
Journal. 

Receipts for Curagao. — An article on the Art of thtf Liquorist, in the 
last Number of the * Technologi(|al Repository,* furnishes the following 
recipe for making this hqueur: — Rif into a lafge bottle, neaify filled witn 
alcohol, at thii'ty-four degrees of Baum^ (or thir^>^six) the peels of six fine 
Portn{^ oranges, which are smooth skinned, and let tn«n infuse for 
flft^n daya At the end of this time, put into a large stone eg g^ss 
vessel, 1 1 * ounces of brandy at e^hteeix degrees, 4i oonceoi of white 
augari and ounces of river^water. When the sugar is ()isaoIv<^ wMH 
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efficient ouantify of the above infusion of orange peels, to give it a pre- 
Qonunant flavour ; and aromatise with three grammes of fine cinnamon, and 
as much mace, both well bniisedi. Lastly* tmow into the liqueur thirty-one 
^fX^iQes (one ounce) of Brazil wood* in powder. Leave the whole in 
• stirred three or four times a day. At tiie end of 

taste w liqueur ; and it be too strong and sweeL add more water 
to u ; If too weak, add ^ohol, at fifirty-six degrees ; and u it be not sweet 
wouj^n, put mup to it Give it colour wfth caramel when you would 
tinge ilr-Tech. Eep. 

J 7. Mechanical Arts. 

tnventioni for the Improveme^j^t of Rail i?oadA‘.— The Chevalier Jos. de 
Baader, of Munich, announces, through the Bulletin Univereel, an improved 
method of constructing rail roads. He affirms that the inconveniences and 
present incomplete construction of rail roads have been the subject of liis 
consideration for twenty years,* and that he has alTlength succeeded in dis- 
covering remedies for all the imperfections and obstructions to which they 
are liable. The advantages proposed by thJ inventor are in substance as 
follows Tl\e grooves so constructed, fixed, and joined, that the wheels 
may run with the greatest facility and without any lateral friction ; — the 
more solid imbedding oj the foundation. And protection to the grooves from 
gravid and other matters liable to be thrown on them by the horses— 'im- 
proved construction of the can-iages, and Hie adoption of a ‘particular 
mechanism for turning them in every direction and at any time, and giving 
them the usiyal length of other carriages, so that the rail road may be allowed to 
follow the windings ot any countr}* the adaptation of these carriages to ordi* 
daru roads as well as to rail ways : a contrivance by which tiiey may quit 
the road at any point to allow otwr carriages to pass, or for any purptse. 
Mr. Baader also announces the discovery of a new princijde by which the 
carriages may be propelled by stationary si earn engines, erected nt certain 
distances. These inventions are stated to have been put to the proof on a 
considerable scale, ^efore the Royal Academy of Sciences, and the Com- 
mittees of Directors of the Polytechnic anc> Agricult iintl Societies, of 
Munich, and to have obtained the approbation of those bodies. ?Fhe/'‘ittva- 
lier Baader urges the formation of a rail road, and the adoption of his plans 
in its construction betv^en Havre and Paris. H^i offers to furnish designs 
and models, with instructions for executing them, on equitable terms. 

New Rail Road in France, — Measures are taking to form a rail road 
between Andrfesieux and Hoanne, at which town the Loire becomes navi- 
gable. The object of this rail road is to complete the system of roads and 
canals established in that part of France, and to perfect the comraunicafion 
between the north and south of the kingdom, from Marseilles and Lyons to 
Paris and Havre.— Vniv, 

Smoke-coneumi^ Fi/maces.— The late celebrated , James Watt, in the 
specification for his patent for furnace^ to consume their own smoke, gives 
the following explanation of the principle on which his invention had 
proceeded:— The improved method of constructing furnaces or fire-places 
consists in causing the smoke or flame of the fresh fuel, in its wqy to the 
flues or chimney, to pass, together with a current of fresh air, througn, over, 
or among fuel whicn has already cealea to smoke, or which is converted 
into coke, charcoal, or cinders, and which is intensely hot; by which means 
the smoke and grosser parts of the flame, by coming into close contact with, 
or by being brought near unto, the said intensely hoi fuel, and by being 
mixed witlj^the current of fresh or unbunit air, are consumed orconvar^ 
into heat, or into pure 4ame fiee from smoke. This is effected, first, by 
stopping up every avenue or passage to the chimn^ or flues, except such 
Journal of Facts. J * • 
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as are left in the interstices of the fuel, by placinsr the fresh "fuel abbte 6t 
nearer to the external air than that which is already converted ihto coke or 
charcoal * and by construclingfthe fire-places in sucn manner th&t the flame, 

* ' ' * * ttr 


horizontally, through the burning file! ; and pass from the lower pirt dr . 
internal end or side of the fire-place, to4he flues or chimney qf JHff* 


Uke of Poreeimn for BlochMeavesin Skimping ^ — ^The BuUeiin Unt*t0r$^ 
for 1828, No. Ip, Section Techpologiqu€t highly commends the artteles in 
porcelain, madedrom a clay found in quarri^ near Cherbourg. The existence 
of this material had been known for many years, although it had not been 
applied to any useful purpose until a Jir. l.anglois undertook to turn 
it to profit by establishing a porcelain manufactory at Valognes in 1801. 
One of the qualities of this clay is the property of resisting, in an extraordi- 
dinaiy degree, the action of fire, which renders it well calculated for culinary 
purposes and fbr the nfanufacture of crucibles. It has also been empldyid 
with success by Mr. Langlois for block-sheaves, bed-rollers, kegs for acids^ 
cock-stoppers, and plates for hiscriptions and numbering of houses. The use 
of block-sheavcs made of this porcelain for the marine is recommended on 
the authority of several instances in which it has been tried, and especially 
that of the schooner La Jeune Lmre^ which was rigged with blocks having 
sheaves of this description, in 181 5. They performed their office well durii^ 
.ten years of active service. ' 


Imfrovo/i Black Dye for Silk Goods, — The Begistcr of Arts, Part xix., 
contains a table of experiments made by^lhe contributor of the report, and 
Mr. HemmtVlg, the chemist, on specimens of a new and improved dye 19 the 
manufacture of black silk. On the auth^.rity of the results of these experi- 
ments, it is affirmed, that a permanent blue black is produced, not only 
capable of withstanding the action of tea, wine, and all vegetable acids, but of 
mineral acids also, and of caustic alcalies when sufficiently diluted to prevent 
the destruction of the fibres of the silk. The process is aljjo represented to liave 
tlie eftiBct of considerably increasing the weight, attenuating the thread, and 
aiigq|gating'-lts bulk : while the lecture of the silk is said to be rendered proof 
against the corrosive action of acids which act destructively on every specie^ 
of goods dyed in the ordinary way. The improveme.it is stated to hav^been 
introduced into this country by a young foreigner engaged in executing'some 
work on trial for a dye-house in Spitdifields. 


Kneadirig of Bread by Machinerjy,^h, company has been established 
in Paris, in llie Faubourg St. Antoine, to supply the metropolis with pure 
bread. Among olhei* improvements adopted by this Society is that of 
kneading the dough by means of steam macliinery. This substitution foHhe 
working of the bread by manual labour, besides the greater cleanliness of 
the process, has the further advantage of allowing yeast to lie dispensed with, 
—the additional power of the machiE^ being si&cient to give tlie bread its 
proper degree of lightness without any foreign aids. The capital of the 
company is divided into 4000 shares of 1000 francs each. — Bull, t/iniv. 


Plcommy in the use of Gas, — ^The * Philosophical Magazine' of Pebnikry 
-kives the following results of experiments made by the Rev. W. Taylor of 
.jfork on the combustion of coal-gas : — * 

Kqtr. 1. — A piece of wife^gauze being laid upon the glass chimney df a 
OonmKin Argand ^w-burner, the flame is immediately enlai^ged to twice iti 
former dimensions, and its light fully doubled. r . 

(Afsimilar experiment being tried with.a common Argand w 

reading lamp vrim a flat wick^ the flame is ofte^enlicrged^ but s6 
as to yie\d less light.) 
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Place &e finger, or a bit of cork, so as to close the lower 
openii^ of the interior passage of j. common Arg^d|r(U-biinier:<*-the flame 
eq>eriences a sudden e^argement, vi^ an increase of light nearly equal to 
that in Exp. 1.^ 

(The inner air-passage of an Argpd ot7-lanip being plosed, the flame it 
greatly deteriorate and darkened.) * 

Eaep. 3.— The air-tube of an An^nd goa-buf ner being stopped as in Exp* 
2, and the flame consequently enlarged, no^ further change happens when 
wire-gauze is laid on the top of t^c glass chimney. • 

JEajp. 4. — Over the glass chimney of a aingla-jei gas-burner, wire gauic 
being laid« produced no enlargement of the flame, and no increase aof the 
light 

In an experiment at the rooms of tiie Mechanics’ Institute, York, it waa 
found that one hundred feet of were consumed in three hours and 
twenty-flve minutes, by six Argasid gas-bumers in tile ordinaiy state ; while 
the same gas-bumers, provided with mre gauze caps to their chimneys, 
yielded an equal light for an equal time, but cJhsumra only about fifty feet 
of gas. 

Whalebone Furniture. — ^The use of \^ialebone as a substitute for cane 
has been introduced with success 1)y M. flernardiere, in the manufacture of 
articles of furniture, and is practised under lus diseclion in the liouses of cor-^ 
rection of Saint Lazare and Saint Denis. Eor these purposes the whalebone is 
found to have advantages over the cane in being mOre supple, more elastic, 
and consequently less fragile. It dm be worked in any form, in all variety 
of colours, and can be employed in the execution of any dosigfls requiring 
comlfination of colours* — BulL Umt?, » 

Manufacture of Whkkey. — It is a remarkable fact, says Major-General 
Stewart, in an article on the prevention of smuggling m the Highlands, 
inserted in the Quoiferly Journal of Agi'icultuic, tiiat a spirit of the best 
quality and flavour Isss been distilled by men with their apparatus at the 
side of a burn, and perhaps changing v^eekly from fear of chwdiscovg yy : 
malting on the open heath far up the hills, and huiTying on the whole pro-* 
cess to avoid detection ;^yet, with all these disadvanlages, they received tho 
highest price in the market for the spirit thus manitfactured. The quantity 
Jiiight perhaps bo less than what coiiici be produced by a more regular pro- 
cess of distillation ; but then the liquor ^vas so much superior in flavour 
and quality, as to compensate lor the deficient quantity. Several of tliese 
men nave been employed, by w'ay of experiment, in a licensed distilleiy on 
the estate of Garth, with directions to proceed in their own way, only to be 
regulated by the laws under the controiil of an oiiicer; — yet, with the 
advantage of the best utensils, the purest w ater, and the best fuel, they 
produced a spirit quite inferior in quality and flavour to what they made 
under the shelter of a rock, or in a and it sustained neither the same 
price nor character in the market.— Joi^r, of AgH. 

New Sight for Fire-arms. — M. Burel has adapted to fire-arms, but pir!n« 
cipallylo military pistols, a mirror of 12 milliniolres (0.47244 inches), iix^ 
near the mouth of the barrel. Tlie eye of the firer sees its own reflation, 
and acquires thereby great prevision. Hie^iqjerimenls of M. Burel are said 
to promise advant^ous results ; andyfficers, and sportsmen, to whom he 
has submitted his invention/ are represented as bigliy approving of it.—* 
BulL Vniv. • 

® • % 
for Jenour’s patent shot, in which the use of 

mpif-shot is applied to sporting purposes, is described as follows in the 
Me^er ofArU* The smfdl shot are inclosed in a net-work of finfe bfasfl 

/ 2 * 
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wire, and the interstices between the shot filled with bone d!ust ; it is then 
put into a cylindrical paper case or cartridge, so as to occupy about half 
its length, and the remaining space is RUed with gunpowder ; bv these 
means the sportsman is saved the trouble and inconvenience of charging 
from a powder flask, and he can triumph over a greater number of killed • 
and wounded. Th& shot thus collected into a cluster, M. JenoiH contends, 
take more effect than if allowed to disperse immediately on the discharge of 
the gun. « ( 

c 

Dissertationi* on Subjects connected v>kh Arts and Manufactures . — ^The 
Society of Arts have appropriated seven evenings during the present Session, 
to occasional meetings, for dissertations op subjects connected with the arts 
and manufactures of the country, illuslrated by ancient and modem speci- 
mens. The dissertations commenced on Tuesday, the 27lh of January. 
Ancient and modern pottery and porcelain oecupiecl the first two evenings ; 
and the subjects proposed for illustration oh the others, are the arts of stere- 
otype founding and printing, and casting in plaster of Paris ; and the 
manufactures of glass and paper. The subseciuent evenings fixed for the 
puniose of these dissertations, are March 10th and 24th, April 14th and 2Sth. 
•— Rep. 

e- 

} 8. Fine Arts. 

Picture' Prices, — ^The splendid cabinet of paintings of M. Danoof, of 
Brussels, ^has been recently sold by auction iii that city. The sale was 
numerously attended by amateurs and coWnoisseurs, among whom were seve- 
ral Englishmen. Many of the paintiuirs brought high prices. A small 
n\arine subject, only M in, by 12, by (J!^Hude Lon'ain, was sold for fj,300 
florins (1170/.) The celebrated picture, by Teniers, of Bow Shooting, but 
generally known among connoisseurs as the Diamond, fetched 10,200 florins 
(884/.) A cabinet picture, by Paul Veronese, 4500 florins (390/.); Mu- 
rillo's Beggar Boy, ‘1500 florins (300/.) ; a beautiful jiortrait ot Rembrandt, 
painted by himself, 9500 fjprins (820/.) The Rape ol the Sabines, and its 
14,000 florins (121Q{.) The Flight into Egypt, by the same 
painter, 8,200 florins (710/.) A large landscape, by Teniers, 4000 florins 
034,5/.) ; and a small pjeture by William Van de ^!ielde, 4000 florins (345/.) 
The total amount of the sale was 136, GOO florins (1 1,850/.) 

I* 

9, Antiquities. 

Researches in the Levant. — At a recent meeting of the French Institute, 
there were laid before tlie assembly the portfolios of M. Riffault, a great 
Levsuitine traveller, containing 'drawings of objects in the various branches of 
the sciences. M. Riffault quitted France in 1807, and passed the subsequent 
twenty years of his life in travelling in Spain, on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and in Turkey, Egypt, and Nubia. His collections embrace all the 
branches of natural history, antiquitcfts, and arts. Thirteen years were spent 
in exploring and excavating the soil of Egypt. The number of his drawings 
amounts to six thousand consisting of five hundred (coloured) of plants, with 
all the details of their blossoming and fructifleation ; several hundred, drav^- 
ings of Ashes, shells, and insects, with the skeletons of !hc fu'st, and a thou- 

S opresentations of quadrui7efts,^eptiles, jiirds, and insects, belonging to 
lie and Egypt, with the form of their skeleton. The rest of the drawings 
antiquities, executed witli the most minulQ care. To M. Ritfaut, al.so,"is 
th6 discovery* of sixty-six statues, several of which nor enrlcli the mu- 
eeirnis of Turin, Rome, Florence, England, Bavai-ia, &c. He alsoc^xcavated 
and exposed six temples and monuments in andient Thebes ; two4iundr^ and 
fifty inscriptions, Greek, Latin, and hieroglyphic h&.ve been copied by himself. 
The geography and topography of the country also are enriched with maps, 
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plans, views, taken by himself. A number of drawings are devoted to the 
illustration of* the usages, ceremonies, games, and divers callings of the in- 
habitants. The ornaments worn by women are described in sixty drawings. 
Two hundred and thirty instruments used in those countries in the operations 
of surgery are also represented. Agriculture likewise, and the implements 
employed in its exercise, meteorology, music, the construction of boats used 
ic the navigation of the Nile. arts, and manufactures, have all occupied the 
attention of M. Riffault. — Le Globe. • 

J^gyplian Mummies of Cats.—^l. Le Normant, in his letter from Egypt, 
dated the 8th Nov. 18‘28, gives tlie account the discoverwof a Ijiiantily of 
mummies of cats in the vicinity df Beni-Ilassan. Some of tlicse relics were 
foun<l in a large hole, funnel-shaped, in a sandy plain between the Nile and 
the mountain. Tlie bones of the^jats were taken from the earth by raking it 
with the hands, and other mummies were found in a temple, having an 
entrance ornamented with tlie legend of Alexander. The nmmmies were 
in lliis case taken up in the manner as in the preceding. They wj*re 
wrapped up in dozens, in linen, well cnjbalmed, ana placed on clean matting. 
They were much reduced in size. There we^p mummies of dogs also in as 
great ipumtity as those of the cats. 

Ancient Cubits of Egypt {abstracted from a Letter of M. Jomard to 
M. Abd Remnsat.) — ^Tljerc exists in eachvof the respective museums at Pahs 
(the Louvre), and at Turin, an ancient Egyptian cubit measure, each found 
at Memphis, by M. Drovetti. The material of both is a hard heavy brown 
wood, called wood of Meroc. The total length of the cubit at Pans is 
millimetres, (1 fool 8. 5905 1 inches.) that of theTuhn measure somewhat ex- 
ceeds 5*23 millimetres and a half, 0 foot 8.61019.') inches.) Both are divided 
int<? twenty eight parts or nails. These are numbered from tight to left, 
with the hieroglyphic signs 2, 3, 4? 5, 6, and so on to 16, so that the number 
sixteen is in the fifteenth compartment, counting from the right. The 
divisions arc marked in a very perfect manner by a white composition, very 
skilfully incrusted on the wood ; the same w the case with all the signs. 
Tliis work is very remarkable, and shows the ability with which the wood 
was woiked and cut ; for the dimensions of eath mark of division is about 
half a niillimctrc (0.019685 inches), andthe instrument contain lines.jpuch 
finer Uian these divisions. Both measures have divisions into palms ; but 
these, as well as the dMsions into nails, and their vsubdivisions, are unequal ; 
they are marked obliiiuely, not peipeiidicularly. The subdivisions of the 
nails correspond with the number engraved ; thus the first compartment has 
two divisions ; the second has three, the third four, and so on to sixteen. The 
figures therefore denote fractional numbers, or the denominators of the cor- 
responding fractions. In the Louvre cubit, the oval sign which accompanies 
the figures, is placed to their right ; in that at Turin it is placed above them, 
which comes to the same thing'. After the fifteenth nail, the Paris measure 
has no further divisions, while in that at Turin, the sign which marks the 
cubit, occupies the thirteen remaining compartments, with the figures III, 
II, and 1111, repeated several tinses. In the former, however, there are 
marked throughout the whole width of the rule, and Ijy small peculiar marks, 
spaces equal to a nail, to four nails or a palm, to two nails or a condyle, and even 
to ttlree nails. IJie cubit at Paris M. Jomard considers as one of the most in- 
teresting, if not the most precious, of all relics of the kind existing, although 
it has a small slit at one ,cnd, and| vmnts about twenty characters on the 
lateral face, the effect of the tearing off a splinter of the wood. 

M. Jomard concludes .that these measures were the real effective measures 
in use, and <iot mere dedicatory, commemorative, or .votive monuments; that 
the rfkasure made use of at Memphis was one of 523^ millimetres or there- 
abouts ;*but that Ihis^hat succeeded to a former measure, shorter aii4 more 
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nearly comspondins: with the natural * cubit of 24 nails or 6 palms* which 
8f|^8 with the most ancient definition of the measure of E^t---that fur- 
nished by Herodotus. It is remarked by M. Jomard, that the baw of the 
second pyramid measures an exact numW» 400, of cubits of 28 nails. It is 
farther observed by him, that no measure engraved on metal has been yet 
found in Egypt. The five or six measures known are eitlier in wood or* 
stone. Did they not, he asks, intend to avoid the effects of expansion aqd 

contraction ? * ' 

• 

New Discoveries at Herrulaarieum. — ^Th <4 workmen at Herculaneum have 
been engaged in uncovering a« magnificent dwelling-house, the garden of 
which, Burrouiftled w ith colonnades, is *the largest that has yet been 
discovered. Among other mythological subjects, painted on the w^alls, are 
the following: — Perseus, aided by Minm^a,‘ killing Medusa ; Mercury throw- 
ing Argus into a sleep in ortlor to carry off lii, a subject exceedingly rare in the 
monuments of art ; Jason, the Dragons, and the three Hesperides. Greater 
curiosities still are some,ljas-rcliefs of silver* representing Apollo and Diana, 
flx^ on elliptical tablets of bronze. JThese paintings, however, and all other 
ancient specimens of the art 3 K*t discovered, are represented to be surpassed 
by those found on the walls of a house recently excavated at Pompeii, in the 
quarter in which the work of exploring is now carried on, and which is said to 
be the finest part of the city yet lai^l open. The following compositions are 
noticed, among others, as in first-rate style’: — Metle^ meditating the murder 
of her children ; the family qf Niobe assailed by Apollo and Diana ; divers 
representations of D(‘ities ; llaccbantes of great beauty ; Achilles drawing his 
sword on i\gamcmnon ; and a variety of other subjects, — French JournaL 

Ancient Lighthouses. — 'Phe lighthouse of Pharos, Alexandria, mentioned 
by Ben-edrist' who stated its height at 30(i dibits, existed in the thirtelfhth 
century, in the time of Abiilfeda, Pliny feports that the conslniclion of it 
cost eight hundred tjilenis, under the direction of Sostrates, architect of 
Gnidus. It is situated longitude 2 7^^ 35' 50" and latitude 31° 13' 
According to Lcsclics, who lived in the thirtieth Olympiad, the tow^er of the 
promontory of Sigwus served as a lighthouse. The CoVissus of Rhodes, tlie 
work of Pharcs, served for lighthouse during tlie fifty-five years assi^ed 
by I^y to^its duration ; it held an enormous lighted flambeau. The 
remains of the Colossus, purchased of the Saracens by a Jew in 651, 
amounted, in w^eight, to nine hundred camel loads, estimated at 720,000lbs. 
The Tower of Hercules, at Corunna, if a lighthouse of very ancient origin, 
repaired by Ti'ajan or Cmsjir. A fire of coal is made in it eveiy night, but 
this light IS very insufficient. The lighthouse of Boulogne-sur-Mer, erected 
by Caligula, and repaired Ijy Charlemagne, fell down on the 29th July, 1644, 
W the effect of the mines ivlucli the English had worked under it. The 
Tower of Ciirdouan, at the mouth of the" Garonne, dates its origin in the 
year 830, It was repaired under Heniy IV. and Louis XIV. 

Copy of the Buddhist Code. — Sir Alexander 'johnslon gave the Royal 
Asiatic Society, some time ago, a cogi^iete copy of the Pali book, called 
the Pamyapanas Jatakay, written on 1172 laminae of the finest description 
of the T^ipot palm leaf This book contains the whole moral and r«dir 
gioiis code of the Buddhist, and is so scoi'ce, that it w^as for some 
iklieved that there was no complete copy extant. Sir Alexander Johnston, 
when president of his Majesty's couf^il in Ceylon, being, from the vaiious 
benefits he had conferred on the priests of Bu*ddhoo and their followers, 
much in their confidence, was allowed by them to have this cora];fiete copy 
taken of all the different pm ts of it, which were clisperi^amofi^t the m<^ 
eekbrated temples in Ceylon. Sir Alexander also gave the Amalie Stociety 
ft veiy^^ne.apeciimen of a Burmese book on »Uie ^uddhoo religiofl| written 
upon laminm of this leaf, which are beautifully lacfquered aim gilt over. 
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vhiA was seyit by the King of Ava, along with some other books, as 
thG &iest spwaineiii he could give him of manner in which the books 
weve written and bound in his library at Ava.-^(faniwitfr's Magazim. 

f 10. GbNERAL LlTBaATURB AWD EoUCATlOX. 

ClassJAcaiion of European Languages . — ^The following is a classification 
bf the European languages, diviocnl into fomiUes^ according to Maltebrun, 
Balbi, and I)e Mancy, which wc extract from the Atlas Hutorique et Ohra* 
uoUmqm dee Litieratures Anci^mea et Modernea^ just pi^lis^cd at Paris 
by the last mentioned author. ^ ^ 

The families are six : the Ibenan, the Celtic, the Germamc, the Felasgian, 
or Grseco- Latin, the Sclavonian, and the Uralian. Each of these embraces 
those languages, which are evidbntly derived from one common source : — 

The Iberian languages were those formerly spoken by the people of Spain 
at the time of the Roman conquest ; and the only remauiing one is the 
Basque, which is a written language, and spoken jp the ^nrovinces of Bistay, 
Navarre, and Bearn, and is considered one of the oldest in the world. 

Of the Celtic, which was formerly spokem in the Gauls, in the islands 
pf Britain, and in parts of Spain and of Italy, the now surviving branches 
are the Gaelic, the Erse, the Mansk, the Cimii or Welsh, the Cornish, and 
the Breysard^ wliich is spoken in Britaijny. 

The Germanic family is ver^ numerous, and it divides into four great 
branches : 1 . The Icuiionic, which is subdivided into old German, or the 
language of the Minnmngern ; and modern Genman, with its various did- 
iects. 2. The Cimbric, which comprises the cHd Saxon anct Longobard 
idioms, which were spoken in a# the north of Germany ; and the modern 
Saiiqn (distinguished from the German or Teutonic Saxon,*which is the 
purelt diidecl of the German language), which is spoken in Holstein, hl^ck- 
lenburg, Hanover, Bremen, Westphalia, &c. ; and, lastly, tlie Ncerlanaiah^ 
or modern Batavian, which is divided into Flemish and Dutch or Hollander. 
3. The Scandinavian languages, which were^ince spoken by the Goths, and 
Vandals, the Burgimdians, and the Normans, ore now the Icelandic, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, Norse, Danish, and the mqdern Gothic, which is still 
spoken in Scania and other parts of Sweden. 4. The lasb^ranchM the 
great German family is the Anglo-Britannic, and it includes the old ^glo- 
Saxon, the present English, the Lowland Scotc|^, and the Northumbnan, 
mixed with Danish words. 

The Pelasgian, or Traco-pelasgiaft family, reckons four anoient languages : 
the old Illyrian, wliich is now lost, unless the modem Albanian be considered 
as a relic of it ; the Hetruscan, which was once spoken over a great part of 
Italy, and became extinct under the Caesars ; the Hellenic or Ch'eek, with its 
dialects, of which the modem Greek or Romaic is one ; ^d, lastly, the 
Italic, including the idioms of the Latins, Sabines, and Samnites, out of 
which was formed the Lf^tin, by an admixture of ^Eolic and Doric. The 
Latin became early distinguished into written or literary, which was spoken 
1^ educated ; and rustic or plely^jan, which last, in after centuries, gave 
Tiae to the Bomance, or language the Troubadours, formed, after the fall 
of the Empire, in the soutih^ provinoes of Euro^Ye, where it is still partially 
spaken. 

The five mod^ Greeco- Latin languages, which are also classed in the 
Pdasman family, are the Ijialian, thy Brench, the Castilian, the Portuguese, 
and the WalachUn. The last mentioned is the language of the reputed 
descendants of the Roman colonies settkd in Daeia and in Thrace, who 
became mbyBd afM^NfFanfs with the Sclavoniana and ji^ther people, end it stifl 
beansa great affinity to Latin. It is spoken in Wd^ia, Moldavia, part of 
Hnagaiy and Tramqrlvania, and by the Waiaehians scattered over the (Mto^ 
man provinces south df the Danube. 
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*rh^ family of the Sclavonian tong^ues Includes the numerous languages 
from the shores of the Adriatic to those of the fVozeA Sea, and as 
far as the eastern extremity of Asia. Such are. first, the Russian, which is 
divided into ancient and modem ; second, jhe Servian, which is considered 
to be the purest dialect of the Sclavonian ; third, the Croatian, or modern 
Illyrian ; fourth, the B^ymiaK which is spoken in the Polish provinces of • 
Volhynia and Podolia, and part of Gallitzia ; fifth, the Windisch, spoken in 
the Austrian provinces of Camiola, Carinihia, and Styria ; sixth, the Bohe- 
mian ; seventh, the Polish ; e!g:hth, the Slowack^ which is used by the Scla- 
vonians of }Iungary ; ninth, the Swabian, spoken in Lusatia, and which has 
borrowed consi()frably from tlid German tenth, the Lithuanian, which is 
spoken in the in ovinces of the former duchy of Lithuania, now annexed to 
Russia* and, lastly, eleventh, the Lettw^, or language of the ancient 
Lettons, which is still spoken in Courland and Semigallia. All these lan- 
guages have grammars ; and some of them, such as the Russian, the 
Bohemian, the Polish, are rich in literary productions. 

'She sixth and last fai^iily, is that of tne«Ura]ian or Finnish languages, 
and may be considered as half Asiatic. The idioms, now extinct, of the 
Huns, the Bulgarians, and other Scythian tribes, belonged to it. Among 
the existing languages, it reckons the Finnish or language of Finland, and its 
dialects the Laplandish and the Esthonian ; the Wolgaic or Tcheremis^ which 
is spoken at Kasan, and along the l^nks of, the Wol^a ; the Permian, which 
is spoken in the Russian government of that name ; and, lastly, the Hun- 
garian or Magyar, which hasc lately attracted considerable attention among 
tlte learned. 

* 

State qf Civilization in Walachia , — ^Tht Walachians are not altogether 
devoid of mental cultivation ; they are moreovinr of fjuick intellect, have|L ja o- 
pensity for satire, and a lively imagination ; b.it effeminacy and sensuality arrest 
in it^ early stages all progress towards amelioration. Bucharest and Bouzeia 
possessed seminaries; but these have been given up, under the pres. Tit 
disastrous state of the country, A printing-office, established by Karata ib 
■and Co., ceased to work after the first year. The household of the Areh- 
. bishop has a printing establ||ihment attached to it ; but from this, spiritual 
works only aii^; issued. In the last fvar between the Russians and Turks, a 
dcsirWlrose to procure belter education for the youth of the country ; and 
since then, many young nijn, and even children, havec been sent to Vien.ia, 
Padua. Pisa, and Pavia. This, however, has had little influence on he 
civilization in general; for it is no uncommon thing to see a Wolacdiau 
youth, returned from foreign countries with some little knowledge, forgetting 
immediately whatever he Inul learnt. All persons of the two upper cla-ses 
of W alachuins are taught, in tender age, to speak modern Greek ; and 
some are to be found conversant with ancient Greek. A college, indeed, 
has been founded in Bucharest, and is referred to by most writers as a proof 
of progress towards civilization under the Greejv governors ; but the pro- 
fessors themselves prove the inutility of Ahe institution; for although several 
Phanariot Greeks may exert themsdve^^n the cause, and use their endear 
vours to advance and promote knowledge, the Walachians themselves are 
void of aU feelings of the kind. A few of the priesthood, and other teachers 
who have the good of tlie people at heart, have here and there established 
small schools, m which they teach children reading and chitrch singing ; but 
that is the extent of their eflbrts, in if he absence of all support and encou- 
ragement from the government. The men woulh be in generid well made, 
but they have neai ly all crooked legs, the consequence of fheir habit of sitting 
with their legs doubled. The women are mostly of' wjkble paissence, and 
have features as regular, and eyes as brilliant, as tl^ Greeks; wide in 
society .they «aFe much more amiable. The highercand middle clas&es dress 
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in the European style, and have their finely sent from Paris and Vienna. 
The ^rls are {a\^ht to speak French and modern Greek, to play a little on 
the piano or guitar, and to dance the mazourka, a Polish national danoe. 

AH Walachians, without exceptioit, profess the Greek religion, without, how- 
ever, being very strict observers of the usages of the church. — Hesperus. 

Discovery of the Golden Bull of King Andrew //.—The librarian, Herr von 
Tejer, while examining divers archives to aief him in preparing his Diploma^ 
torium Universale Regni Ilungariof, abotit to oe published, discovered in the 
Primatial Archives of Gran an aufiientie original of the celelxrated Bulla Aurca 
of King A.ndrew II., the Jerusaiemite, of the date of 1222,*and took a copy 
of it for his Diplomatorium. The existence of an original Aurca Bulla was 
not before known. It was notorious that, under Andrew 11., seven authen- 
ticated originals of this Bull were deposited in various archives of the king- 
dom ; but, with the lapse of time, all record of them had been lost, and the 
world was content with the copy found in the Episcopal Archives of Agrajn, 
(Transumtum Zagi*abiense) witich was the oldest The celebrated KoUur 
entertained hopes of finding an authentic original in the stale archives of 
Vienna, but he was disappointed. Martin Georg von Kovachich offered a 
reward of two hundred ducats for the finding of an original of the Bulla 
Aurea, with its golden seal, and of one hundred ducats for an origiiiiil with- 
out such seal-, but non^ was evtw founds That now discovered has three 
seals, the fourth (the golden one) is still wanting. There are, howevei', 
clear indications that it once existed. — Allgen\eine Literatur Zeiiung. • 

Timbuctoo— ‘African Travellers — Letter of Mr, Barrow. — In oonsequence 
of an expression in a letter fiBm the French Consul at Tangiers, an- 
nouncing the arrival of M. CaiU6, that “ he was the only European 
who had terminated happily an ui^ertaking in which so mnny conrageou^ra- 
vellers had perished,” Mr. Barrow, Under Secretary to the llritish Admiralty, 
anxious that justice should be done to the memory of Major Laing, 
addressed a letter, of the date of the ‘28th Qctolier, 1828, to M. Jomaril, 
President of the Central Bureau of the Geographical Society at Paris, 
reminding him lhaf Major Laing w'as the firs,S I' uropean who h?icl set foot ' 
in the Atrican city: a fact pioved by letter, in the handwriting the 
Major, addressed to Mr. Warrington. English Consul at Tripoli, and dated 
the 21st of September, 1826 ; in which, bedsides relating that he had arrived 
in that city on the 18th of the preceding August, and intended to quit it on 
the following day, the 22d of September, gives several details respecting 
Tinibuctoo. Mr. Bairow continues by reporting the substance of the account 
given by Major Laing*s servant, that his master quitted Timbuctoo on the 
22d of September, with a small caravan, and with only one Arab domestic ; 
that on the third evening he was joined by some Arabs, forming part of ttie 
caravan, and afterwards basely murdered, his baggage was plundered, and 
his journal and papers cairied off; hut there are Impes, Mr. Barrow says, 
that these may be recovered. M. Jomard, in reply, explained that tlie 
phrase, ** happy ternuDation,” in ihe letter of the consul, related merely 
to the fortunate return of M. Caillc to lus country, and not to his dis- 
covery of Timbuctoo, and expresses eveiy readiness to do justice to the 
devotion and success of Major Laing. 

Ih reference toHhis subject, and the undertaking in which the Geogr^hical 
Society of Paris are engaged, of publishing the details furnished by M. Caill^, 
the Gazette de Bayonne caAs to miiiil the work of D. Martin Fernandez de 
Navarrele, winch establishes that the Spaniards were the first to explore the 
shores of Africa Rs the Golden River ; secondly, the description of 
Afric^ written byilWn Leon, Atrican, publiriied by Kamusius, in nis col- 
lection q( Travels, vol. i. |> 78^ which makes particular mention 'of buildings 
erected in the same city of TimbuctoOf near a branch of the rjver Nigeri m 
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the year of the'Hegira 610 (1213 of the Christioir sera), Iq^ a skilful ^hitect 
of Greoada, who also buUt a palace for the Jdng of that part oT Spain ; and 
in which it is said, that in Timbuctoo there were many shops of artisans and 
merchants, and great quantity of woollen and linen goods of Europe brought 
thither by the merchants of Barbary ; thirdly, the description of Africa by the 
Spaniard, Luis del Marmol, full of particulars relating to the interior of that 
country, now unknavn. ^ 

Manuscript Bible. — M. de Speyer Passavant, of Basle, Ium just brought 
to Paris a manuscript Bible, one of the most precious monuments of paleo- 
graphy in cxistease. One of the miniatures with which it is illustrated re- 
presents Alcuin offering the manuscript to Charlemagne, yet only king, and 
not emperor, as he only bears the royal bdton. It is mote especiafiy valuable 
by its seals, itstyroniun characters, and for 'being the only manuscript which 
contains the complete text of the epigiams of Alcuin. The Academy of 
Insciiptions admitted M. de Speyer to one of its sittings, to congratulate him 
on'^ie possession of so gveat a treasure. — Furet de Londres. 

German Annual at Rome, — German annual, under the title of ' Pocket 
Book for Italy and Greece,MS‘i9, edited by Wiltielm Waiblinger, appeared in 
Home, for the first lime, at the end of the last year. The Stuttgard perio- 
dical, the ‘ Morgenblatt,* remarks a want of system in the plates, ^ich it 
seems in general are not so good might have been expected in 'a produc- 
tion issuing from Home. At the same time, it extols the frontispiece as a plate 
di great beauty. Ttiis is the portrait of a girl of Gensano, engraved by Grahl, 
from apiclgrc painted by him of the size of life, and which attracted imiversal 
attention at the exhibition of the works off>erman artists in Rome, in 1827» 
made under the auspices of (he King of Bavarui. The letter-press is wholly 
furnished by the Editor, before known as^ie d&thor of ‘ Phaiiton,’ a p(^m, 
anrf of several Greek tales. Among othef articles mentioned as included in 
the pocket book, is the tale of an English family, who ascend St. Peter's, in 
order to drink their tea on the cupola, and who get into all sorts of scrapes. 
Ttie reviewer praises this as an excellent article, and full of humour, 
alUiough the English, he sa^s, are somewhat too severt^Iy caricatureiL 

^ ^ $ 11. Naval ano^Military Estimates. 

Army qf the Haitian Republic,— The military forcf. of Haiti consists of 
reuular army, or national guards (fkid; and militia, or unpaid national 
guards. The President is the commMider-in-cliief of the whole national 
force, which is by law essentially and implicitly obedient, without delibera- 
tive powers. The commander- in-chief has under him sixteen aides-de-camp 
of various ranks. The staff of the regular army is composed of eleven gene- 
rals of division, and eighteen generals of brigade. 

Tlie President has a guard consisting of two regiments of infantiy, of 
which one is of grena^a||rs, the other of light troops ; and three of cavahy^ of 
which one is of carbinem, one of grenadiers, and one of light cavalry. These 
regiments are of the same strength an^ composition as those of the line. 

The line is composed of thirty-tliree ^iments of infantry, each of two 
battalions ; the battalion of six companies, vis. one of grenadiers of eighty 
men, one of shar|)-shooters of fifty men, and four of furileers of forty^j^ur 
men. Each regiment has an adjutant-major, a dootor, a* drum-maj(Mr, and 
fifteen 'musicians. •* 

Of cavalry, there are only two regiments of hragoons, of two squadrons 
each : the squadron consisting of two companies of seventy-two men 8troD|;, 
indudiiig omcers. ^ 

> The artillexy is formed of five re^meivts, of two ba^aliomr eac)^ each 
baf talifim of mne pompanies of fifty men each, including three o^ieers ; and 
of five eoxnpfiuei of l^uiersi each fifty men, ^ 
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The com of engineers con;;ists of a eolomd-inspector, two chiefs of batta* 
lions, «ght Cfl|itaiRs, sixteen lieutenants, and a certain ntimlier of cadets of 
the rank of serjeant»inajor ; besides tWenly-six companies of pioneers of 
fifty men, inolnding officers, * 

The total of tlie army of the line on the peace establishment is 26,600 $ 
exclusive of the staff and President’s guard, it amounts to 24,896. 

• The militia, or national guard, properly so cabled, consists only of infant^ and 
cavalry : it is composed in every commune of cq^npanies of infantry, varying in 
number ; and of at least one company of cav airy ; the companiesof fifty-five men, 
officers included. There are, moreover, companies duite, fermecTof officers 
of eveiy rank, retired from the setviee, but not invalided. These march, on 
all occasions, at the Jiead of the national guard. The superior officers are 
appointed by the President of • the Republic ; the rest, as well ’hs the 
subalterns, are chosen by the respective companies. Every male inhabitant 
of Haiti, between the age of fifteen and sixty years, is obliged to enrol him- 
self in the national guard of llie^ommune to whicLhe belongs. 

Besides the regular army and national guard, incre are six legions of 
horse gendarmes, each legion taking the nan^ of the department to which 
it is attached. Besides tJie duties of high police and execution of the sen- 
tences of the tribunals, the gendarmerie is also charged with the convey- 
ance the government and public despidchcs. Four of these legions are 
of twelve Companies of •fifty meir, incluamg ofiicers ; the others have only 
eight companies. To be a gendarme, it is rejiuired to have served tliree 
years in the regular army, and to be of irreproachable chtu*acter,— .4///ia/2ac^ 
National de Ilaili, » 

Navy of the RepuhHc of //<(i/l!^The navy of Haiti consists merely in a 
few, gun-boats as coast-guards. The officers, as given in the National Al- 
manac of 1828, consisted of onolRear Admiral, nine Captains of C 03 st- 
guards of the first class with the rank of Colonels ; nine of the second class 
with the rank of Commanders of battalions ; thirfecn Lieutenants with th0 
rank of Captain ; seventeen Ensigns of vessels with the rank of IdeulenantSj 
and nineteen Midslih^men with the rank ot Sub-Lieulenants. 

The principal ports open to foreign coinnurce have a chief harbour- 
master and deputy ; the secondary poAs a chief harbour-thastcr 
"J he principal ports arc Port-au-Prince, Les Cayes, Jaunel, Jeremy, Cape 
Haitien, Les Gonaives, and St. Domingo ; the m*condaiy ports are Port 
Plate and Samana. The administration of the murine is in charge of a 
superintendent of the fleet and six victualling officers. 

E^ensive Staff" of the French Army , — ^The expensive footing on which the 
staff of the French army is established, is the subject of great complaint with 
the economists of the Chamber of Deputies. (3n a comparison of the expenses 
of the army of the year 18)2 with those of 1826, it appears that at the 
former period, the cost of the army, including the aid not amount to 
more than 110,523,596 fran6s, while at the latter, the Wiintenance of 226,058 
men exceeded 114,435,059 francs, ygt^ltie pay of individuals had not been 
augmented between the two periods. The great dispyoportion is tlierefore 
attributed to too numerous a staff, and other extravagances.— Univ* 

SnSUe Troops France.— A great source of dissatisfaction and jealousy 
to the French people are the employ of Swiss troops, and the difference ex- 
isting between their pay and treatment, sSnef those of the native army. The Swiss 
in the pay of the French government are two regiments of guards, and four of 
the line. Each Swiss regiment of guards at Paris costs 268,000 francs ; the 
expenses of affVeuch regiment are only 188,000 franc!f« A Swiss Colonel of 
the gudM receives 15,000 francs,^and a Frencl^ Colonel 6250* It is to be ob- 
served ho^Yever, that a Swiss regiment is 2231 men strong, while thelr^ncb^ 
regiments do not muster more thad 1700. * 
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The Swiss officers of the i^ard are entitled to rm\ one step above their 
actual grade, and to a pension on retiring, one degree abate their rank^ 
Those of the line have a retiring pension one-third greater than that to which 
French officers are entitled. In case of discharge, the officers, subalterns, 
and soldiers (Swiss) receive a gratification of three months' pay, and are en- 
titled to half-pay. The Swiss in the pay of France are eligible to all honours 
civil or military, and yet they a^e exempt from duty in garrisons or on boari} 
ship. — Ibid, „ 

The Cossacks qf Uie Ural, — Tt\ 15,000 men, which compose the mass of the 
Ural Cossacks, <^re 5500 capable of servic<K inscribed as such on the war- 
rolls, and who have the right to fish in the Ural, for which they are bound 
1o lend their services in war, and to present themselves when required. 
Eighteen years is the age at which the Ural Cossack is so enrolled. Gene- 
rally speaking, the number in actual service is 3000 men. Whenever required, 
hqjf^ever, the province is under the obligation of furnishing ten regiments of 
500 men each, in whichVaso also about SOU enrolled Cossacks remain be- 
hind to observe the frontier lines. As soon as a regiment or a certain num- 
ber are requited, the numbef to be furnished is divided among the whole 
mass capalile of service, and the quotient shows the number of men liable to 
serve, on whom it devolves to furnish a mounted Cossack. 

« 

J 1^. Geography, Statistics, and Public Economy. 

c • 

Climate of Walarhia^ — The soil of Walachia may be said, speaking 
gene rally, **10 be terlile. In the vicinity of the mountains the climate is 
healthy andjtracing; but near the Danune, on account of the exhalations 
from the marshes formed i)y the frequent inunjlalions, it is damp. ^The 
caAse of the fevers s<i cotistantly prevailir(|j;‘ in those parts, however, must be 
sought less in the climate than in tlie immoderate use of unripe fruit. — 
Hesipfnrus, 

Viffei'ence in male and female Civilization in Russia . — remarkable dif- 
ference in respect to t*i\ iliz^tion of manners and enlightenment between the 
tw^exes ivoliservable in the Rufsian province of Uralsk. The men attain 
a jiassable state of cultivation, through the o])portunilies afforded them by 
the wars of seeing foreieji eountries, manners, and usages. This effect is 
still more certainly produced by the wise regulation which orders the distri- 
bution of the regiments through the» different parts of the kingdom, and 
constantly retains a hundred men from each in the capital of the empire, 
changing them every year. In the mean time, the women cling pertina- 
ciously to all their ancient customs . — Evermanns Raise. 

Land Trade between Russia and China , — The commerce carried on on 
the frontiers of China and Russia is a traffic of pure barter, and is conducted 
with the greatest mistrust on both sidcws. TJie .Chinese merchant first pays 
his visits to the Russian warehouses at Kiachta, selects the goods which he 
has need of, and tl]en repairs to the horse of the owner, whei’e, over a cup of 
tea, the price is settled between the parties. This negotiation concluded, 
both buyer and seller return to the magazine, put a seal on the w'ares eon- > 
tracted lor, and adjourn to the Maimotselun, where the Russian, in his .turn, 
chooses the articles he is in want of. Both parties are extremely particular 
in ascertaining both the weight tand the quality of the merchandize. — 
Ansichten \iher dm Landhandel durm Asian nach Russland, 1828. 

Comparative Statistics . — In a new table recently published by the indefa- 
tigable M. Baibi, entitled the French Monarchy compared ilith the other 
prinmpal' States of the Globe, are given tawing curious cood^iaratlve 
calculations^— ^ 
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PropofHm o/^enue io Population, 


Great Biitam • J 
France .... 
Netherlands 

R-ussia .... 
United States of America 
Austria .... 
Russia 


Every inhabiljint Russia 


Proportion of the Army to the Popu* 
lation. 


Prussia . 
Austria . 
yVance , 
Netherlands 
Great "Britain 
United States 


One soldier to 57 ^ 

. • . «0 *5 

• • • s 

. 138 i 

. . 142 

. . 229 

, . 1977J 


Proportion of Debt to Population, 
Evejy inhabitant. 


Great Britain 
Netherlands 
Prance 
Austria . 
United Slates 
Prussia , 
Russia . . 


£34 15 
25 y 
5 Ki 
1 16 
1 7 

. 1 3 


Porportion of the Fleet to the Popular 
tion, ot 

Vessels of the line and frigates 1 
Great Britain . to 82,0791 
Sweden and Norway l54,64oJ js 

Nelherlantfs , . 1 70,556 1 S 

' Franq^' . . . 290,909 jg 

United States , 3l6,oool^ 

Russia . . . 686,250 .S 

Austria . . 2, 909,09 iJ 


Proportion of ftepresmtation to Population, 
s-av lias 75 deputies, or J to every I4,i: 


Norway has 75 deputi 

Great Britain 658 — 

The Netherlands 110 — 

The United States 187* — 
France 430 — 


75 deputies, or J to every 14,000 inhabitants. 
58 or I — 35.455 ^ 


55,845., 
60.129 
74,1 >8 


Papulation of Naples. ---In the year 1824 the population of Naples, tfs to 
the provinces on this side tlie Faro, was 5,386,040 souls. The soil of the 
kingdom was divided amongst 1,338,997 .land-proprietors. .The rest of 
tlie population was distributed as follows: — secular clergy, 27,612 ; monks, 
8455 ; nuns, 8155 f cultivators of land, 1,475,314 ; herdsmen and shepUei*ds, 
65,226 ; artisans, 182,707 ; persons in h-ade, fo,957. 

In the* year 1734, at the conquest by Charles 11 1., the population aitlOfinted 
to 3,044,562; in 17/i5, it was 3,953,098; in 1773, 4,249,430; in 1791, 
4,925,381 ; in 1805, 4,988,079 ; in 1814,4,956,0^3 ; and in 1819, 5,034,191. 
In the year 1824 the capital contained 349,190 inhabitants. Of these the 


18,529. Distributed, according to their calling, as follows : secular clergy, 
1751 ; monks, 610; nuns, 827 ; pensioiiitries— military, 6300, clergy, 7600, 
officers of state, &c. 2000, by c$]K'cial grace of the King, 2000 ; persons in 
office, civil list, 8900 ; military, on civil list, 490 ; officers of public tribunals, 
1627 ; poor in different degrees of destitution, 7867; artisans, tradesmen, 
&c. 1 14,519.— Z>a^ Aiisland, • • 

Population of Defiinark,—l\\o population of the Danish dominions at the 
cldse of the yeay 1827 was as follows: — 

In the old Danish Provinces . 1»521,278 souls. 

Holstein . ^ * . . 374,745 

Lauenburg . . . 35,680 , 

Iceland 49,826 ; 

The Faro Isles and Greenland • 11,240 

The West Indies • • . • 46,690 


2,039,4^59 
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Add to these* the subjects of Denmark in Guinea end the Bast bdissy ei^ 
the whole population is about 2»l 00,000. Copenbagm contains 104*674 
inhabitants. The clergy ip Denmatk consists oflSOO individuals, including 
those of Iceland, the Ffuro Isles, and the Cdonies, above lOOO.^Zhlt 
Amlamd. ... 

DecUhs of eminent Persons in France in 1828. — ^Tn the year 182fil thef% 
died, in France, thirteen Feerc of France, among whcmi, one Fi^-Marshsd, 
five Lieutenant-Generals, and one Archh^hop ; .twenty-eight Lieutenant- 
Generals (five, above, of the Chamber pf Peers), tweyity-five Brigadiw- 
Generals, two Archbishops, and a Constitutional Bishop ; five Rear-Admi- 
rals, fifteen Deputies, twelve ancient Deputies, or Meml^rs of the L^s- 
lative Assembly : eighteen Presidents or Vice-J^residents of Tribunab, four 
Proeureurs-G6ncral8, nineteen Judges, six Members of the Court of He* 
Qimsts, four Prefects or ancient Prefects, six Members of the Institute, three 
Adk^cates, ten painters, '^wo sculptors, one t.ngraver, three architects, eight 
doctors, fifteen authors (of whom sev^n dramatic), two composers of music, 
sht actors, two actresses, and Cwo principal dancers. 

Bettering the Condition of the Lahiruring Poon — As a plan for reducing 
the poor-rate, and restoring the independence of the labourer, by placing 
him ill a condition to maintain 'himself and faiiiiiy without parochial 
assistance, and, consequently, in compai*ative comfort. Captain J. Pole, R.N., 
ivcommends the letting every labourer, who wishes it, have a piece of 
land for the employment of his leisure hours, to raise such vegetables as 
himself and family require. This plan is stated to have been attended with 
the best cfiecits in various places. Captain Pole has entered into calcyla- 
tions, that a labourer who costs the parisli^i 146'. per annum, may be kept 
ofi* it by paying for him, or giving him an opportunity of paying himself, a 
rent of 31. for land. The princip^ difficulty in commencing such a system, 
is the unwillingness of old tenants to have their fields dismembered for the 
purpose. In new inclosures, or where landlords are disposed to throw 
some of their fields into allotments for the poor, the pibject is an easy and 
doubtless a beneficial one for botii t^ae poor and the parish ; and as the sys- 
tem bf not intended to be compulsory, either on parishes or individuals, in 
accepting or rejecting it, the measure may be more pgbtable, as involving 
no change of laws or ancidht usages.— GaiY/. Mag. 

Wines of France, — ^The following are tfie duties to which the wines of France, 
while or red, are subject, in various foreign countries : — In Sweden, 400 francs 
tlmiipe ; in Norw'ay, 20U francs ; in Prussia, 520 francs; in Russia, 750 fnuics; 
in England, 1200 iVatics ; in the Unitetl States, ISO francs 00 cents. Previous 
to 1789, the annual exportation of wines from Bourdeaux amounted to about 
100,000 pipes. The trade has gi-eatly diminished since that period. The 
following is the amount of the annual exportations since 1819, as stated in 
a petition of the wine growers, to the Chamber of Deputies, in the last 
Session 


1820... 

.. .61,110 pipes 

1821... 

...63,224 pipes 

1822... 

...39,9.55 

1823... 

...51,529 

1824... 

...3<J.625 

1825... 

...46,3M 

3826... 

,..48,4ti4 

1827... 

...54,492 


The documents laid before the Chaifitefe by the Ministiy, state the average 
value of the tlirec years, 1787-8-9, at 32, *000, 000 francs wine, and 1 7,000,000 
francs brandy: the mean Value of the' ^portatlon for 1825^26-27, at^ 
48,000,000 francs in winh, and 20.000,000 francs in brandy. In 
land occupied in the production of ^ine waSs .com^mted at 1,200,060 be^ 
tares (2.880,000 acres), producing something above 20 million hectolitres 
(440,000,000 gi;Bons^, The laud at present in culture wth vines is 
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mated faMmres l[3,499>200 wem), yiddht^ 40 fn9^ hectolitre! 

(880,000^000 galtoiiik and giving a value of 600,000,000 Oranos (24,000,000/,) 
The genml duties vidd a total produce of 100 milUons (4,000,000/0; tht 
local or municipal duti^, 20,000,000 francs (800,000/.); amounting, toge^ 
• ther, to a chafj^ on the entire produce of more than 20 per cent Accord* 
iqgto M. Dupin, the expense of levying the indirect duties amount % the 
exOrtntant sum of 20,800,000 francs on a revinue of 138* idilliotis ; iRrhiie»ia 
England, llie expense of collection of similar Muties does not eicceed seved 
midions in 138.— Bntf. Univ. • • 


• « 

Siffplies of Dantzic is the quarter whence the principal suppUe! 

of Wheat have been derived. T|;Le shipment made^ the close of ti\p yeari 
to Great Britain, consisted of 


JVheat. 

Rye. 

0 /itv, 

harltij. 

Peas, 




LuHta. 

LHIt(44 

London . • . l5ofl 

506 

fo.) 

155 


Liverpool . . 141 

• 

a • a 

^ • • i 

8 

28 

Bristol . • . 05 

• • ft 



• • a 

Ports on the East Coast 4253 

600 

0 

300 

76 

Jersey and Guernsey 2005 

50 

50 

58 


Loading for sundry places 1 ^ « 

at the close of the yearj * ' 

• 




24260 

1255 

270 

521 

23f 

To France • • . SOI")* 



• 

. • • 


I'felland . • • 4270 

1527 


17 


Newfoundland . . 58^ 



• • • 


Hamburgh, Bremen, &c*. 24 0 

"13 


12 


33888 

3495 

270 

550 

24$ 

The stocks in gianarf in Dantzic had not been ascertained by last adviceiL 

but they are estimated as follows, viz. 

w 

• 


fi'hcal. Rye. 

Oats, 

Jhtrlcy. 

Pms, 


LnsK • LaslH. 

].avts. 

LastM^ 

lARti. 


7000 1000 

000 

000 

100 
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Quar. Jour, of Agrits 


Prospect of Adi^ance in the Price nf Corn . — The opinion in favour of It 
further advance in spring in the price of all sorts of corn, is in some degree 
founded on the fact of tiie comparatively small airivals, coastwise, of Bri^ 
tish com compared with those of former years. In taking an abstract Of 
the aiTivals of wheat coastwise into London for the last eight weeks of each 
of the seven years ending 1827, and comparing the averiigc with the aiv 
rivals for the corresponding period e&last year, it is found that the averse 
weekly arrival for the seven years, ending with 1827, In the months of Na« 
vember and December, was 71)20 quarters, while, for the same period iti 
18287 it was only A235 quarters, making a weekly deficiency of 3685 quar- 
ters ; and the weCKly arrival is gradually so diminishing that it bas latterly 
not reached much above 1400 quar^rc. This is a very remarkable fact, 
and seems of itself to indicate that the deficiency of last crop was veiy 
great ; and such as great^economy, and the liberal use of substitutes, and all 
the arrivals (from other countries, will hardly counterbalance.— Qtfor, Jout* 

. .... 


Jan. and Feb. 


MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURIJAL, 
From January 21> 1828, to February 80, 1889. 
51®32'30"N.<* 8'30''W. 



Atvospberio Variations. 


PreTatiniip 
Modij^ation of 
Clond. 
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( l.-*-NATtrRAL PHlfoSOypHY. 

Suppoi^ existence of active MolemUs m Mineral Substances^ ^Tn A 
communication to the Magazine ‘ Natural History/ Mr. Bakewell throws 
doubts on the supposed existence of active molecules in inorganic matter* 
as propounded by the eminent naturalist, Mr. Brown. With regard to theje 
active molecules, though, in sor^ instances, Mr.Biricewell was at first 
suaded that he had seen the motions ofdhe molecules similar to those of the 
smallest species of Tnfiisdria, a more careful enAmination proved that he was 
mistaken, and that the motions were derived from causes that had not been 
properlv appreciated. These motions Mr. Bakewell describes as arising 
g^eraUy from animalcules in tlie water used in the experiment, fromoxtemm 
yibratoiy motion, very difficult to he guarded against, and the effl^ts of which 
in London it is scaredy possible to avoid, and frem currents of air, which 
observer's breath is sufficient to produce. As to London dust, the whole of 
which Mr. Brown asserts is composed of active nioleculcs, Mtf Bakewell 
says he is fully convinced that th Activity of its particles in adrap of \vatm% 
as well as when dancing in the sunbeam, is derived from external agitation* 
Mr. 'bakewell, however, acknowleclges the obligation which the philosophiiml 
world are under to Mr. Brown, for having directed the attention of natliii* 
ralists to this subject ; and further says^ that * aliout ten years ago, Mr, 
Bywater, an ingenious optician, now residing in Liverpool, was napoHcd 
to have discovert moving animalcides in coaLashes, pounded maihie, And 
other mineral substatfees. Little interest was than excited by the supppssdt 
discovery ; it required an eminent naturalfet like Mr. Brown, Whose mllta 
are well Known, and highly appreciated in his own countiy and on the conti- 
nent, to direct public aUention to statements so miscb at variance with aax 
preconceived notions of matter. If, contrary to expectation, after all due 
caution in the observations, it should bb finauy established that mineral sub- 
stances are composed of active molecules, what new views of natqre will the 
discovery unfold! Beds of siliceous sand, like those on our Hampstead 
Heath, are only awaiting a further process of trituration, to be awaKened 
into life by the torrent thiS shall bear them into the ocean ; and the geologist, 
while he contemplates tl^ organic remains of a former world embedded in 
solid rocks, must regard' the^rocks tixemselves as the parents of future living 
beings.* Mr. Brown's discoveiy Is, that the ultimate particle he can obtain 
from' all bodies, organic or inorganic, ^ inherent motion, like unto vital ac- 
tion. His ideas on the subject, with an account of the miScroscopical observa- 
tions which led to them, are set forth in an unpublished pamphlet, a review 
of whiqji may be found in the above-mentioned Magazine. Mr. Bakewell 
reports that, on repeated observations on several mineral and inqrimiiic 
substances, he had not discovered any wc^er motion of the molecules, u the 
water had been recently boiled ! he attniutes the apparent motion in unboiled 
water to animalcules previously existing in the wider. 

Anti*eotwul9km System of Geology a notice* of a work entitled 
* Letti;6Aur les Revolutions in the se^dion of Natural Scieime of 

the ^BttQerniXJfiiversel,* the Baron de Ferussae repeats an opinion main- 
tained by him on former occasions'in the same BuUetiDy that file, present 
Journal of Facts. K . * . 
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state of the earth's surface in the geological point of vieWt }$ tbelast^ or 
rather the most recent, of a series of successive and.gradual modifications ; 
ihat^ in fact, there have not been any revol^iitions# properly ^o palled, on the 
globe ; but an uninterrupted succession of phenomena diminishing in impor- 
tance with the course of time, as the energy of tlie causes on which they 
depended have become less ; and the greater part of which still continue ana 
are in a state of progression ; Ibut with less force, and on a more limited 
scale than heretofore. In a word, that the general laws of harmony have not 
been distiubed op our globe more than inrany other part of the IJniverse ; 
and that the exphnation offi^lo^ical phenopiena. instead of being discovera- 
ble in a desolating theory of imaginary convulsion, is to be found in the natural 
oonsecyiences of the primitive state of the globe, and the necessary eft'ects of 
the general laws to wliieh matter is subjected. True it is, convulsions, 
violent ruptures of beds, their re-format ion ; the change of place of sitfo- 
stanoes, the consequences of a certain anterior order of things, cannot be 
m&taken. But these efifeots are far from being the consequences of disturb- 
ances of the estalilished order, — of <Huges in fact The Baron asserts that 
the whde history of the glob^ is contained in a few lines formerly published 
by him, in which he maintained that it was time for geologists to abandon 
the system of convulsions of nature and of cataclysms ; to acknowledge the 
infiuencepf natural causes, and of the order and permanence by whi^the 
universal planetary system is governed, l^he primitive volcanic fire and its 
consequences ; the formation of waters by the condensation of gases ; the 
sinking of their level in consequence of the infiltration effected in proportion 
to the rj^Kgeration and to the thickening of the crust of the earth, and the 
diminution of the temperature on the surfiice of the glolie — the effect of the 
same refri^ilration, are the primary causes from which the explanatii^n of 
fhc geological phenomena proceed, by a t atural and easy concatenation. 

Sujmosed Human Fossils. — A communication has been recently made to 
the Koyal Academy of Sciences of Paris, by M. Cordier, on the part of M. 
Toumal, of Narbonne, of the result of an examination of the fossil contents 
of a cavern recently discovered near the small town of Bire, in the eastern 
pa|^of ther department of the 1^'indes. M. Tournal reports that human 
boiies are found buried among those of animals now extinct, in beds of black 
soil. The communication is referred to a committee^ of three Academicians. 
The fact that the fossils discovered are human is very doubtful, although 
M. Toumal is spoken of as a man versdd in geological science . — Le Qlohe. 

British Fhssil Shells. — ^The last Number of the Magasine NaiurpA 
Histo^ contains a geological aiTangement, in the form of a table, of the 
Fossil Shells found in this countjy. This table forms a catalogue of th^een 
hundred fossil testacea, classed as Simple Univalves, Simple Bivalves^ 
Congplicaisd BivcAves, and MuUiloculca* Univalves. It appears that the 
folionring series of Fossil Shells are l^nown to English naturalists : — 

Simple univalves 58 genera, which comprise 401 species. 

Simple bivalves 62 - - - 583 

Complicated bivalves 3 - • - 51 

Multuocular univalves 12 * - « 230 

135 «' 1265 


Tb,e entoe article observes, that in treating on fiie order of ^xrangepieQt of 
several formations, Mr. Parkin^n was struck with jHie fact, 
that the gneils of the most ancient formations exceed, in complexity ^ shme- 
tiirei fhosei;ii the subsequent strata^ and in our present if ig ^ 
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oarlf crMltoi^ olao* be observed that thm ebeUe ane tound whidi poesese 
complioated stnucture, very rardy found in the shells of this day, 
which enabled tbyir ^habitants rise sjid sink with tliem in the water.' 
Of this latter daes are the numerous race of niany^-chainbcrai univiilyes» the 
Nautilites, the Ammonites, and Orthoeeratites ; and of the class of com- 
* plicated bivalves are the Spirifn^s, and the genei^ Pentdineras and 
Prodkctus. * 

IW table folly corroborates the aeeuracy of Mr. Parkinson's obsemdioaf 
in this respect. The framer of dhe table concludes his supimaiy by laying 
down as a general rule, that thg ancient Tormatimis are sdiar^erisd by 
complicated shells, the middle series by bivalves, and the upper by sunple 
univalves. ^ » » 

iiahQmedan Astronomical Globes,~^ln a paper by Dr. Bernliard Dorn* 
describing the astronomical globe in the Museum of the Asiatic Society, 
read at a recent meeting of tlmt society, and reported in the Literary Gaz<gCe, 
it was suggested as the opinion of D|;. Dorn, that the Mahometan Arabs 
carried the kmmiedge of the science of astronomy into Persia* whence the 
Greeks obtained (heir knowledge of it. Dr. Dorn then observes, that there 
are only three Mahomedan astronomical globes known to be extant* aU 
manufactured about the same period ; thg first was made in Egypt, 622 of 
the Hegira* add is at pi^sent in tTie museum of the late Carding llorgia* at 
Velletri j the second was manufactiued at Mariigha (Uie court of HaJagoi^ 
Khan), m A. H. 686, and bcloi^s to the Astrotiumical Museum at Dresd^ 
where it is deposited; the iliiid was made at Mcosul, in A. Hi 674, Md 
fairaied tlic subject of Dr. Dorn's eisay. ^ 

• 

Vibrations of the At the meeting of the Royal Society on 

1 1th of Mai'ch, a paper was read, dltailing observations made by Capiain SAr 
bine, at the i*equest of the Royal Society, on the vibrations of the i^endulum in 
Mr. Browne's house, in Londou, in which ('aptain Kater's experiments were 
made, and in the Observatory at Greenwich, 'the first series of obscrvalioni 
was made in Mr. 13ix;wnc*s house, from the 17th to the 20th of March in* 
elusive, and gave as the mean result 850738*38 >^bratioiis in aamean iM|Ur 
day. A corresponding series, made atGr&nwich in May, gave as the nSeVii 
850738*63 vibrations; thus indicating an acceleration of 0*55 vibi*ation6 per 
diem. The difference &f latitude and of height llletween the two stations 
would have led from theory, to the expectation of a total retardation of 
0*38 vibrations in the same time. From a second set of observations at 
Greenwich, the diurnal acceleration appeared to be 0*52 vibrations. Taking 
the mean of this and tlie former result, it appears that tlie total amount of 
the discordance between theory and experiment is 0*91 vibrations per diem, 
Tlie stations are conveniently situated for verifying the existence of this 
anomaly ; and its magnitude is ^uch as to preclude all unoertainty as to its 
existence. * 

Weather in 1828.— The mean temitefature of last season is withit^ a very 
small fraction of a degree of the temperature in the extremely hot smd dry 
season of 1826; but tiic mean temperature for 1826, for the v^Uting 
season,* was about higher than in 1828, during the same period; fne high 
temperature that prevailed during the winter months of the last season will 
account for the approximation of the,dflnual temperature for both years. 
The fall of rain in 1826 was only fourteen inches, the half of which fell 
during the vegetating season. 

The fall of Min last year was near the ordinary av^age, and measured 
28*26 failhes, fourteen and a half of which foil from the 20th Marph to ti^ 
20th Octobifk, which accounZb fof the g^ieral liumriance of the crops m 
this oouFtiy* * • 
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ThE inmuiy, in ihe bamueter, was hi|j|heat«ii1ha 2Mi bf OetobcivMng 
Km that day 90^ Fahr.» it was lowest onrtbe 21st Mareh^ bdhg at 28*l0i, Fbhlr. 

wannest day was on June 28; meanrheat of that day 67^ 5\ extreme 
heat 77°. The coldest day was on the >2th Febniiury ; mean temperature of 
that day 32°, greatest cold 28<’. The wind blew from the north-east, east, . 
and south-east, 153 days; and from the north-west^ west, and south-west, 
213 days. The only loud gales of wind occurred on the 16th and 17ih 
January from the east, on th^ 14th February from thb east, on the 9th March 
from the Vrest, .on the 24th apd 25th Stfc^ember from the west, on the 
20th and 27th November from the west. And on Uie 7th December from 
the west.— Affljg. Nat. Hist. * 

CoMparative Temperature of Brueseb and London : — 

Bniaiiels. London. Bnusela. London. Btatiola. London. Bnuiolt. Load. 

Jan. 1. 34° 34.5° Jan. 7. 28° 35.° Jan. 13. 25° 34.6° Jan. 19. 25° 23.9° 

2. 39 41.75 8.29 31.5 14.29 34.25 20.21 23.5 

3. 38 37.5 * 9.32 35. ^ 15. 30 33.75 21.24 21. 

4.35 39.5 10.30 34. 16.11 22.5 22. 9 23.5 

5.35 33.25 11.& 30. 17.20 27. 23.8 21.5 

6.29 31.5 12.24 34.5 18.23 24.75 

The temperature of London is given from our own meteorological tables. 

Natural Production of Sulphuric Add from ^ydro-eulphuric Croe.— 

Egidi, druggist, of Ascoli, had observed in a spacious cavern, formed by 
nature in the district of Arquasanta, a violent disengagemen^of sulphuric 
hydrogeno. This gas, in contact with atmospheric air, becaine gradually 
decomposed, and produced water and silphur ; the latter deposited on the 
sides of th<^ cavern soon formed with its salifiable bases sulphites, apd in 
tlyi sequel, sulphates, principally sulphates of lime ciystallised, and lastly 
sulphuric acid, running down the sides of the cavern, and carrying with it 
the lime and other oxides which it found in its passage. This is not the 
only example known of constant fermentation of sulphuric acid, the effect of 
the decomposition of hydro-sulphuric gas. — BulL ifniv. 

Compon^ts of Sweet dnd Bitter. — ^Dr. W.Herschel has discovered, that 
tKE'mixing of nitrate of silver wifn hypo-sulphate of soda, both remarkably 
bitter substances, produces the sweetest substance known ; a proof how 
much we are in the dark as to the manner in whicK things anect our organ 
of taste. So, bitter and sweet, as ^ell as sour, appear not to be an es- 
sential quality in the matter itself, but to depend on the proportion of the 
mixtures which compose it. 

Advantages enjoyed by Men of Science in France.'— The naturalists 
and other scientific men of Paris have great advantages over those of Lon- 
don. The French government devotes a large sum annually to the support 
of scientific and literary institutions in the n^^tropolis. PubHc lectures on 
every subject may be attended gratis; the most complete museums and 
libraries are of the easiest access.^, ^he social meetings at the houses of 
distinguished individuals, or of public bodies, such, for example, as those of 
the Haron Cuvier, the Baron Ferussac, the Institute, the Athenseum, &c., 
are frequent ; and the intercourse at such meetings is of real use to Jiterary 
men. because difference of worldly circumstances enter4 into them for little 
or nothing. It is not to be wond'^red, theref<^ that with superior native 
vivacity and acuteness, and all thest; opportunities, the French philmphers 
should be the first in the world. — Mag, rfat. Hist. 

German Scientific Societies . — A society • exists in Wurttoiberg for the 
orcnndtiCfn Uf travels, having natural lustoiyjor their otjeot. HitWtoit 
lias seat out only botanists, whose oollecfions in Sardinia, Istru^ Smynsa^ 
Carinthla,*&c„ nave given entire satisfilcUon to the abarehcddm*^ It is now 
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wofo^fo jeild ool ttiberalogistf, ttidJuLKairfaM alfeadf depairted for 
Scandiaavia. The sharet are fifteen fiorine; and» on the emration of the 
voyage, the Aareholder reeehresM aeoording to his wi^iea^ either specimens 
in botany er niumlogf.-^Fin^eignJXm^ 

• $ 2. Natveal History. 

fiiiwi fts France, — The eonduetor of the * Magazine of Natnra] Hialofry* 
takes the following view of naft in the i\prth of France, on the point of 

• Natwal Histoiy/ ‘ The Frenchman of the northern provindbs is, by nature, a 
superior animal to either the Englishman os the German ; but by education, 

‘ including the influence of gove^ment, religion, aad the backward state of 
the useful arts, he is. at present, inferior to them. The cause of the natural 
superiority we consider to be principally the dimate, and chiefly the supe* 
rior pnrity and freedom from moisture of the air. This element is inhaled 
by us for what may be called ns nutriment, duriifli: every moment of^bur 
existence, and its quality must.therefoih, have effect upon our constitution 
and character, so mucti greater than all the other elements of nutrition put 
together, that it is hardly possible for us to form an adequate idea of the full 
eictent of its influence. The next powerful natural agent is temperature, 
and. wc think, it may vei'y safiely affirflied that of any two people, alike in 
respect to education and civilisation, those will be highest in the scale of ex- 
cellence, who have been bom, and who live, ♦ in the purest air and mildest 
dimate. If agriculture and the useful arts, including government and reli- 
gion, were as far advanced in Fr^ce as in England, we think tBe French- 
man would be the superior character to the EngUshmair; and jycre the arts 
in France e(]ual to the arts in England, and fixe state of education equal 
to what it is in Wurlemburg, we cannot avoid coming to the conclusion that 
the Frenchman in the latitudes of Paris and Rouen would be the first being 
in the west of Europe.* 

Changes in races ^ domestic Animale, on becoming wild, — According to 
the conclusions drawn by a French author, M. Uuulin, from examination of 
the changes suffered by animals on their seturn from a domestic to a siygige 
state, of which abundant sources of observations are afforded in South 
America, the numeroiw varieties in the colour of^he tribe in horses, asses, 
and pigs, acquire, in a state of wildness, an uniformity almost constant. 
This fixed colour is, in the horse, a Iftight bay inclining to chestnut ; in the 
ass, a dark grey ; in tlie pig, black. Hence it is concluded that the shades 
of colour, which depart from these natural hues, are clearly the effects of 
domesticity. Again, the gait and carriage of these animals acquire a char 
racter analogous to their independence. The ears of the pig are more 
pricked — its head becomes broader ; the agility of the horse fully developes 
nself ; the courage of the reappears, especially in males ; wliile the irrita- 
bility of the goat increases with tne ease and quickness of its movements. 
M. Koiilin, however, has observed tfjiit, in a savage state, traces of former 
domesticity of the breed are still perceptible. As examples, he mentions that 
wild h^ses proceeding from individuals which had been accustomed to amble^ 
transmit that pace to their posterity ; dogs, descending from a race employed 
in hunting the boir, have preserved in thehr wild state the means of attack 
and d^ence requisite in that sport. In Europe, the secretion of the milk in 
OOW8 » rendered permanent t>y the of milking ; in cows which have be- 
come naturalised in America that function ceases, and the udder dries up 
when cal^has done sucking. 

Tke\yeg qf tike ilfo/b.—lV}. Julia de Fontenelle, in noticing the publicatipn 
of R work, * De la Vision chez la Taujpe,* by M. Geoffroy St. Hilaim, read 
Ra n memoir at a eittmg of the Acaoeime Resale des Sdend^B,^give8 the 
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of the ojj^akms on fhto enh^eot iitl^ 
itokih>tte, and other Greek pliiiosophera, thoi^ht it blind. GNddil/ ditf Ihb 
Mmtfaarf* maintfhns that it aees,— ^affirming^ that it posaeaiiea an the kilowii 
requisites for vision. In our daya the qoeatifoii has been fkaei!Rl«wd. 
Naturalists have actually found the eye; — it is vciy smail— ^of the bulk, at • 
the most, of a ^ain pf miUet ; ^ colour, ebony ; hard to the touch — ^yieldin^ 
altliough with difficulty, to pressure between the fin/^ers. Besides the eye-lid, 
which covers it, it is protected l)y loni^ hairs which, erossifi|r one ancAier 
in aU directions, form a thick ao^ closely-vfoven band. Such an eye should 
aurefy be destined to see with ! But the anatomists do not ftttd the optic 
nerve, which in other animals serves to transmit the visual sensation to the 
brains # Hence reaction i* favour of the ol(j^ opinion of the Greeks ; in spHe 
of its eye the mole does not see. — Yet experiments, made at the suga[estiOn of 
M. Geoffroy St Hilaire, ineontrovertibly prove that the mole does see, sinee 
it turns to avoid ol)stacles placed purposWy its way. As a substitute for 
the* optic nerve, M. Seites has sug£^e.sted tne existence of an upper branch 
of the fifth pair analogous to the ophthalmic branch of Willis. M. Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire, however, oppose# this doctrine of a function performed by a 
nerve not especially destined for that purpose. The mole, he says, sees by 
tlie aid of a particular nerve ; but this nerve being prevented by the great 
extension of the olfactory apparatud^from following tbe course which it takes 
in other animals to the four-paired tubercles (the optic lobes of M. Serres) 
takeC another direction, and tnosculates, by the shortest practicable route, 
with the nerve of the f\fth pair. Examples of similar anomaly have been 
observed ift monstrous productions. M.^ulia de Fontenelle concludes that 
the mole, as^otlter atiimals, has two ocular nerves — principal and accessory ; 
or optic and ophthalmic : both these two nerves are inclosed in a comfLiCfi 
ehoLith, in the same membrane. Besides tfie nerve which occupies the back of 
the eye, and which, from its position, may be considered the optic nerve, 
there is another, which occupies, in its very origin, a point of the circum- 
ference of the eyeball : this appears to proceed from a mucous and glandular 
tissue ; perhaps from^n actual lachrymal gland. « 

CompoujiJf Eyes nf hisecls. — Mf . Carpenter, in the March number of the 
‘ TfShnological Repository,’ stales the result of microscopic observations 
made by him, to ascertain the truth of the existence of uumorous eyes in 
some insects. Among tile subjects experimented on by Mr. Carpenter, and 
which amounted to upwards of *200, the most familiar were, the boat-fly, 
dragon-fly, ant, gnat, bee, wasp, ichneumon, bombardier* inquisitor, cock- 
chafer, peachtly, earwig, grasshopper, locust, cricket, and cock-roach. Mr. 
Carpenter represents himself a.s fully convinced that the whole of these 
insects did really possess numerous and distinct eyes, vaiy’ing in number, 
according to the species of insect ; in some upwards of forty, in others a 
thousand, and upwards of thirty thousand in some species I The eyes of the 
libellula, Mr. Carpenter says, are, on .account iSi their size, peculiarly well 
adapted for examination under the n^<jfoscope. They are a couple of pro- 
tuberances immoveably fixed in the head, and divided into, a number of 
hexagonal cells, each of which contains a complete eye. The externa] parts 
of these eyes are so perfectly smooth, and so well polished, that.wlien 
viewed as opaque objects, they will, like so many mirronsf reflect the iinages 
of all suiToiuidmg objects : each of |^ese protuberances, in its natural state, is 
a body cut into a number of faces, l£ce an afaficial multiplying glass, but 
with this superiority in the workmanship, that as in that glass every face is 
plane, here every one is convex ; they are also touch more immerous, and 
are contained in a much smaller .space. £adh of the eyes is an lt(^xagon, 
Tipyii^ in Its size according to its situ^ion Jn the head ; and each of 
them T» a diitiDct convex lens, and has a sirndar efiect hi forming the image 
of am Qiljecttikctd before it Other otekom ere obliged to turn their ^ 
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Hie Editor of the ' Repositors^' confirms the statettfeilhl and conolittidfit 
of M r. C^^nter, after inspecting; »the preparations of that observer, and 
fttwh dlEfi^tiients made by himself, on the com}K>\iiid eyes of the French 
the lobster, and the common domestic or house fly. 

C^eodiie JRf din An article in the * Magfazine of Natural Histonr* con* 
pnfls the account given by Mr. Waterfon, in his ‘ Wanderings in South Ante- 
nca,* and which some people have been di^osed to doubts of hiS catching a 
crocodile and iumping on its back, in order to conquer it. TThe * Magazine* 
gives a sketch, after a plate in a rare book of field-sports, representing a 
man riding on a crocodile, and compelling it to goto land by means af a pole 
thrust between its jaws, and lield at each end by the rider. This plate, in 
the original, is supposed to he an illustration of a passage in Pliny, in 
which tills manner of taking tlv crocodile is*described. Dr. Pocockc, in his 
* Observations on Egypt,* menfions a method of taking the crocoddo' still 
more like that adopted by Waterlon? He ^ys, ‘ they make some anim^ 
cry at a distance from the river, and when the crocodile conies out, they 
thrust a spear into his body, to which a rope is tied : they then let him go 
into the water to spend himself, and afterwards drawing him out, run a pole 
into his mouth, a.nd, Jistnping on kis batk^ tie his jaws together.* 

Curiosities in the Ea^h and CroeMle kyid. — The 'Bulletin Univ^sel, 
Section des Sciences Naturel/es, No. X. gives the principal details of a com- 
munication made by M. Dussumter, merchant and* shipowner ofdillourdeaux, 
respecting a collection of objeefk of natural history iaielu brought hy him 
frqjn the coast of Malabar. Among them ure^ti eagle, with fhe featliers of 
the back capable of reflecting nietals, the food of which, as of the fisj|ing- 
eagles, is fish ; and the inaiiiate, which was thougVit to be an inhabitant of 
Java only. Among the reptiles is a crocodile, in which M. Dussumier ob- 
serves, that the two first teeth of the lower jaw enter holes corresponding 
with them, go thrqpgh the cheek, and when the mouth is shut, appear 
above. • 

Danger from Accordifig to Mr. Flint, the aifthor of aiavbTk 

on the geography and history of the Western States, U. S., the danger of the 
rattle-snake is more ifiiaginary than real: at any cate, it has been the subject 
of much exaggeration. He says he^has seen great numbers of persons who 
have been bitten by rattle-snaKCS, or coppcr< 4 ieads, or morassins, but had 
never known a fatal case. 

Arrival and Emigration of Swallows^ ^’C, — In an article contributed to 
the Magazine of Natural HistorUt accompanied by a fable .shewing the 
earliest and latest appearances of the British hirundines, from the year 1800 
to the present time, Mr. Bree observes, that the general fiiglit of the swallow, 
marten, and sand- marten, *does not usually appear till about the end of April 
or beginning of May, and retires pljoui the beginning of October. Of the 
swifts, the general flight may be stated as arriving about the middle of May, 
and departing early in August. According to the table formed, the order m 
which these birds make their appearance should be thus arranged :—sand- 
mmien, house-s>vallow, house-marten, swift 'J he earliest appearance re- 
corded in the table (of individuals or parties of the species, not of the main 
body) is that of the sand-nflirien, Mfir^i 31, in 1816, when about a score of 
fiiem were seen sporting over the marshes between Gulval and Marizion, 
near Penzance. The earliest appearance noted of the swallow is the 3rd of 
ApriL in 1803 ; the latest period at which he has fieen seen is Nov. 20, in 
180^ earliest date of^he appearance of the marten is also Aprils, tike- 
wise in 1803 ; the latest day on which any of the same species have been 
visible in autumn, Nov. 14, 1813« The earliest appearunce Recorded of the 
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iwifi 29th April, in 1820 ; the laleel period, of Ml viiifaiBfyt 8ipi 
in 1817, vrhen two or three were seen sporting about near the sen-m^ m 
the Yicinify of Penzance. 

Tke Shipworm*--Oi the marine tribe of Molnaculei, the Teredo novalu, 
the shipworm, is the only one which has excited notice its destructive 
powers. This shell-enclosed tvorm, which Linn^us has styled the * calar 
mitas navium,* is said to have been introduced into qqt seas from the |^ast 
within little^more than a century. They ate now common in all the seas of 
Europe^ and gifted with <ihe power ^of perforating wood, they have 
done, and continue to do, extensive mischief to ships, piers, and all 8ub« 
marinc wooden building^. The soundest and hardest oak cannot resist 
them ; out, in the course of four or hve years, they will so drill it, as to 
render its removal necessary, as has happened in the dockyard of Plymouth* 
In the years 1731 and 1732, the United Pipvinces were under a dreadful 
aJaism, for it was discov^od that these worries had made such depredations 
on the piles which support the bankji of Zealand, as to threaten them with 
total destruction, and to claim from man what he had wrested from the 
ocean. Fortunately tliey, a few years after, totally abandoned that island, 
from causes unknown, but suspected to be from their not being able to live 
in that latitude when the winter wa^^ rather severer than usual.. The method 
now adopted to preserve the timbers necdksarily ii£ed about the docks at 
Plymouth is, to cover that p^rt which is continually under water with short 
liroad-headed nails, which, in salt water, soon cover eve^ part with a strong 
coating of rust, impenetrable to tliese animals. — Mag. iVa/* Hut, 

o ^ 

American Cane-Brake, — The Arundo Gigantea or Miegia Macrosj^ima 
is agreed, almost equalling in size the baviiboo, much used in America for 
anfj^ing rods. It grows on the lower districts of the Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Red River, from fifteen to thirty feet in height. The leaves are of a 
beautiful green, long, narrow, and dagger-shaped ; not unlike those of Egyp- 
tian millet. It^rows in equidistant joints, perfectly .straight, almost a com- 
pact mass, and, in winter especially, is a most rich-looking vegetation. The 
sm^st spatlow would find it difficult to fly among it, and with its ten thou- 
sandsjtems, rising almost contiguous to each other, and the impervious roof 
of verdure which it forms ^s its top, it has the aspect (rf being a solid layer of 
vegetation. A man could not make three miles a day through a thick cane- 
brake. It is the chosen resort of hear^'and panthers, which break it down, 
and make their way into it, as a retreat from man. When the cane has been 
cut, and is so dried as that it will burn, it is an amusement of high holiday 
to negroes, to set fire to a cane-brake thus prepared — the raided air in 
the hollow compartments of the cane bursts them with a report not much 
inferior to a discharge of musketiy ; and the burning of a cane-brake makes 
the noise of a conflicting army, in which thousands of muskets ore continu- • 
ally discharging. This oeautiful vegetable is gienerally asserted to have a 
life of five years, at thfe end of which i^'iod, if it has mwn undisturbed, it 
produces an abundant crop of seed, with heads very Tike those of broom- 
corn. The seeds are farinaceous, and said to be not much inferior to wheat, 
for which the Indians, and occasionally the first settlers, hj»ve substituted it* 
No prospect so impressively shows the exuberant prodigality of nature, as a 
thick cane-brake. Nothing affords srich a rich ajid perennial range for cattl^ 
sheep, and horses. The butter that is made from the cane pastures this 
region, is of the finest kind. The seed easily vegetates in any rich soil It 
rises from the ground hke the richest asparagus, wifh a large succulent stem, 
and it grows six feet high, before the body hard^s from this succolemy and 
tenderm^s.* No other vegetable could furnish a fedder so rich or fibundant. 
^flints Qeogmgpky^ fc. o/the Weeiem SMe^ . 
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NmXimim aew Flora Silesia, a desidmtam in batanr* 

since the pcog^ss oBhe scieiiee has pot tlie works ofMatusolil^ andKroto 
out of date, has been published by Messrs, Wimmer and Qrabowski under 
the title of Flora Silesise. The auuupa, says the Bulletin Univers^ appear to 
^ bavoiuvested ihdr workwith all the qualities required in a p>0d Flora. 

* o/PaUcm^ ^ on Plants. — M. Zdlef.^in a work kitifled * Recherdies 
sur ^influence de difil^renfes substances critiques et inoi^^iques snr 
la vie des plantes/ gives the results of experiments made by him on t^ elM 
produced by pmsons and other substances, oil plants, from wbioh he ccmdudeq 
that not oiuy poisons, but other substances, such as gentian, volatile oQs, 
vakttian, camphor, rhubarb, ipeeacuhanna, emetic tiurtar, &c. exerci^ a de» 
leterious influence on plants. Venomous plants, or such as produce volatile 
oils, wither and die, if made to absorb the poisonous substances of their own 
inoduction. The narcotic subsjknces, bitter and volatile oils, spirit, spread 
their influence through the principal vessels of tbe plants, whence itfex- 
lends gradually to the circiimference ofdhe leaves ; nitrate of baryta, on the 
contrary, emetic tartar and several other salts, %ffect, first, the edges of the 
leaves, and thence descend to the other paris of the plant. The action of 
laurel water, of opium, of the vomic nut. deprives sensitive plants of 
the power ofcoiitractii^ their leaves; #vhile camphor makes tl^m con- 
tract them immediately, not ngafti to open them. Poisons do not produce 
the same effect on raonocotyledonous and dicotyledonous plants ; many of 
the latter suffer much more than the former ; the cone- bearing plants are 
but little sensible to poisons. Such plants as are n<ft destroyed by* the action 
of poison, lose the leaves and '^ranches which have suffered the most 
by operation, and afterwards shew renewed vigour. Riin and dew 
appear to have a salutary effect or/hem. All salts appear very pernicioiig, if 
used in large quantities ; on the contaxy, they are great aids to vegetation 
when employed sparingly. — Bull, Univ, 

• $ 3. — ^Medical Scibncb. 

• 

Experimmts on the mture o f Putrid aM Typhus Feocr.— A fierman wwrk 
on the analogy of nervous and putrid fevers, details some curious expeii* 
ments performed by a IDr. de Pommer to produce putrid fever in dogs by 
artificial means. He began by introducing into the stomach animal and 
vegetable substances in a state of putridity ; but this process produced no 
effect, although continued for more than a month. The same, however, was 
not tiie case on injection of similar substances into the veins. The animal, 
in that case, fell sick and sunk under the experiment ; and on opening the 
body, changes were perceived similar to those observerl in the bodies of 
human subjects after typhus or malignant fevers. Among others, the 
following experiments werB made. A drachm and a half of putrid blood 
was injected into the external jugular vein of a large dog, four years old. 
The vein was then bound up. Nc# change was perceived in the animal 
during the operation, but immediately afterwards he reflised to eat cooked 
meat, and to drink fresh water. He soon lay down from weakness : he got 
up when called, bqt, after a few steps, lay down again. Six hours after the 
operation, he vomited some bread and meat already digested, which he had 
eaten in the morning. His yiovemenb were slow, the look melancholy, tlie 
head hung down, the heart. l>eat ifl pulsations in a minute. The fol- 
lowing day, the dog ate an^l drank without sickness, and the third day a small 
tumour app^ured at the woqnd in the neck, which «eemed to contain a 
waierlA liquid, and which afterwards disappeared. All evacuations 
ceased unfU the fifth day : *lhe appetite and spirits then returned, and ten 
days after the injection the animal* had* recovered completely, t The wound 
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hfltfllmimd citeiMMd at the end of thm l»edki« A eMBdr ^f Ng ri jBde M Waa 
repeated en the same dog. but he ti^erred no iilMiba 

liM^ the seeond and third di^a : he did ndt romit. bat grew lingaid and 
thin. He recovered again on tne setenth day. 

Ten days aft^ Uie latter eare^ an iid^Otktn was made into fheti^erarid tab . 
of the same dog. This injection consisted of half an ounce of putrid bloc^ 
which had been ke^ twenty-ni days< No ehange Was pereeivable during 
the aeration, the dog ate and drank as usual ; but ectonfing from tiie thhn 
day, nis appetite began to diimniah ; hc idill moved aboi^, bttt| he] had 
lost his strength and his spirii; he grew:thm; evacuations became rare; 
the pulsations of the heart feeble, respiration remained as yet unchanged. 
The si,Yth day after the injection the dog ceased to eat, he remained lying on 
the ground, and no longer got \xp when called ; the pupils of the eyes were 
dilated — he died the same day in a state of complete exhaustion. On ex- 
amining the body, the symptoms werefoun^io correspond with those obser- 
vable m the human frame on death by typhus or putrid fever. They arc 
detailed in the Bulletin. The infere;.ees drawn from the results of these 
experiments are. that the syfnptoms in typhus and putrid fevers are caused 
by a poisoning of the blood, which speedily produces a fatal effect on the 
nervous system, not merely because the blood is decomposed and become 
unfit for the nourishment of the :.ervou9 .system, but because the outward 
agent vthich has decomposed the blood also acts as an irritating and ex- 
jfiausting poison on that s^atem. The blood may be vitiated in its com- 
position, and yet a typhus fever may not be the consequence : such is the 
case in the scurvy and the chlorosis. The alteration of the blood bears, no 
doubt, a great 'Share in the production o( the symptoms which characterize 
nervous antf putrid fevers; but in them the poison itself must extend t^rihe 
ne?‘vou8 system. 

It is considered to follow from this, that t^qihus fevers are general 
disorders, and not .simple nervous inflammations, or acute ulcerations of 
the stomach and intestines, or a morbid state of the channels of respiration. 
Ibese local affections are merely the coarser and moiss frequent remains of 
the morbid action, and do :.ot constitute the essence and immediate cause of 
thet action. “ 

Influence of Temperatrre on the Mortality of netoly-^bom Infante^ — MM. 
Villenn^ and Milne Edwards have addressed to the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris the result of their inciuiries info the influence of temperature on the 
mortality of newly-born infants. Mr. Edwards, sen., had asserted that in 
.animals of warm blood the heat-producing faculty is at its lowest point at 
the period of birth ; and that, in general, in the first stage of life it is so 
feeble, that the temperature of the animal cannot be kei)t up when it is ex- 
posed to powerful cau.ses of cold. M. Vilierme and Milne Edwards had 
subjected this proposition to the test of statist ieal inquiries. Thw com* 
pared the mortality of infants in the north with that in the south of France, 
and found that it was greati^ in thef {Provinces in which the climate is the 
coldest. Taking the whole of France, and making the comparison between 
the seasons, they had discovered that it was always in the coldest season of 
the year that the deaths of children under one year old viere most fretpient, 
wliile from one year old to an advanced age tlie contrary was the case. 
The attention of the li^slahire, afld^pf the ministers of religion, is called to 
this circumstance, and suggestions are made of the danger incurred from the 
custom of taking children at too early a period after their birth to the church 
for baptism, or to the Mayor's office to be registered. In Frande, the latter is 
required to be done within three days after birth. In cases of death the 
publid officer is required to attend at thehohse ; and why, it is as£ed, shotdd 
jDot the same practice be observed in the'case of birth ? 
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Mtm Mod fm BattHurk^Me tfJItiMi v/ike ^lHtR^>^Dr.'Otto pre. 
fcee> ttw wooniit of the nutadies erhieh have oorae under hk notice in OM 
pkietn at C op w ha lie n r calted the,Bonee of Correotkin, with the foAoning 
detafl of the diet of the prisoncn hrawn pena md fteeh meat, or 

■odp mai pMi or j>eM and salted horte-fki!^| MoAdiiife inder->||tniel ; 
^eodi^, BomA la Romford, consis^m^ of Jbdfse>*fli€«h^ diM bread, peas, 
salt^ dse.; Wednesday, peas and sailed norse-fte^; Theraday, 

soup d la Rotaiord ; Satorday, esfobage arid salt horee-ftesft. 
Eveiy prisoner has, besides, 1^. of br^i, pot of beer \ *and evety 
Monday, three Danish ounces •of batter. On this foo#th^ am com* 
pelled to work from five o’clock in the rnommc; unjil eij^Ut at nijjht. The 
ailiners most frequent among the^p are nervous cliso^ers, the conseqittnco of 
weakness, and of the want of air and exercise, and hence chronical and 
acute affections : inflammatory and gastric cases are rare ; in autumn and 
winter, rheumatism and colds wevaiL Scrofrilous cases are frequent. The 
author of the work before us nad the cure of niiieteon of this descripfion. 
Under no other circumstances had he ever seen scroftildus tumours so large 
as those of the prisoners of Copenhagen, the ^ect, he concludes, of the bad 
nourishment, and of the want of air and exercise. Ont of 821 prisoners 
under the care of Dr. Otto, twenty-six had died : of these, eleven were men, ten 
women, and two childijpn. The, deaths Were, therefom, 3 per cent., or one 
in thirty-three, a proportion leas than that observable in many other esta- 
blisliments of a like kind. * • 

Military Hi)9pitcd^ of Cm)enhagen,'^0\x\. of 2216 patients In tfie military 
hospitals of Copenha£^n, mm tic year 1816 to 1823, 1900 were cureef, 
forty-eight died ; thirty-one had been affected with the smalUpox, of whom 
four had died. The expense of the 2216 patients* amounted to 405 rix-dollturs 
for medicine, and 814 rix-dollars tor extraordinary expenses. 

Vaccination in Porfti^al , — Vaccination was introduced into Portugal in 
the year 1799. An institution for its further propac^ation was established in 
1812, as a branch o^the Academy of Sciences of Lisbon ; and the govern- . 
ment and private individuals have shewn a laftidable zeal ii^ encouraging 
the adoption of the practice. In the rd^rt made to the Academy in^the 
year 1819, the name of a lady is mentioned, D. Maria Isabel Wanzeller, of 
Oporto, who, in the ccAirse of ner life, had herself waccinated 13,408 persons. 
The use of vaccination had gone on ^aduaily increasing from its first intro- 
duction to the year 1817, since whientime, however, it has greatly declined. 
The numbers vaccinated in 1817, amounted to 19,999, in 1820 to only 5639. 
This frdling off is considered to have an intimate, connexion with political 
events. — BtUl, Univ, 

Treatment of Persons suffocated by noxious vapours^ and in a state of 
^ ecteessive intoxication . — The ‘ Companion to the ilritish Almanac for 1829* 
gives the following rules for proceeding in these cases, from a paper drawn 
up Mr. Aaron, a surgeon of B^ygiingham.' In the former case, if the 
body is yet warm, it should be freely exposed to a draught of fresh air ; and 
cold water should be dashed over the head and chest. In other respects, it 
shojdd be treated exactly as a drowned person. If the body is cold, warmth 
must be applied tt first. In the second case,— 1. These persons should have 
Sll tight parts of their dress loosened, th| head should be covered with a cloth 
wet with cold water, and ydmiting should be excited as quickly as possible, 
either ^ an emetib, or if the person cannot swallow, by tickling the throat 
with a feather, or the fin|;er.— 2. Cly.stcrs of salt and^water should be given, 
and the perSonkept in the ii{>right posture ; and the head, on no account, be 
oliowSd te hang down. Dirccewery does not take place soon, mdstafrl peul- 
tieetf sifouhl be applied to the foet; and if the extremities ^become cold, 
wamutb and frictioa should be pe^eringly used* • ^ 
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New Surgical IncirtmmU^Tha ^ Medkid Jotimal* tweaks of arnim m* 
strm;nent nia4e of silver, invented by Dr. Orahvitte, fci/t the treatnmt of a 
ceHain class of dangerous tumours (particularly when affecting Amide 
patients,) by means of which their radieal cure has been diveitted of aff the 
horrors attendant on sui!g|oal operations. That phystcian has succeeded in . 
removing such tumours witbcmt the use of the Icnife, ligature, or. eaualig, 
andin the short period of three days, with less pain than fay the ordingiy ine^ 
thods, and without the least dhance of hsemorrnage. Another advantage of 
his oontriviinoc is, that upon the falling offof the tumour, the suHace left by 
it is found to becaJready Mvanced towards a healing state. 

\ 

ji 4 .— Agriculture and Rural Economy. 

Mode of rodsing the Surface of ike Soil ik Tuscany , — The 'Technological 
Repository,^ from the notes of a traveller conversant with subjects of am- 
culture, gives the fojlowftg account of the mode adopted for raising and rer- 
tUizing the surface of the soil In the Vkl di C^hiana, in Tuscany. This valley 
is forty miles long, and from seven to twelve broad, laid out into cultivated 
fields, divided info regular inclosures and squares, with ditches round every 
ten or twelve acres, and maples and elms, supporting vines, on the banks 
of the ditches. It is watered by the river Chiana, Anciently named Clonis, 
which runs into the Amo ; another part of the waters of the same valley of 
the Chiana goes into the Tiber. The ground is loWer than the waters in the 
rivers, yet, the valley is said not to 1)€ unhealthy. The countrymen, however, 
never go out in the morning without eatin(; bread, and drinking some wine. 
The fields that Vre too low arc raised and fertilized by the foLowing pro- 
cess, called colmata : — ^The held is surronnded by an embankment to connne 
the'Vater. The, dike of the rivulet is brokt;n down, so as to admit the muddy 
water of the high hoods. The Chiana itself is too powerful a body of water 
to be used for this purpose ; it is only the streams that flow into the Chiana 
that are used. This water is allowed to settle and deposit its mud on 
the field. The water is then let off into the river at ^the lower end of the 
field, by a dis'tharging cour^fa, call^ scolo, and in French, canal dkoulemeni. 
Th9 water-course which conducts tne water from a river, either to a field for 
irrigation, or to a mill, is called gora. In this manner a field will be raised 
five and a half, and somdlimes seven and a half feet, in ten years. If the 
dike is broken down to the bottom, the field will be raised the same height in 
seven years ; but then, in this case, gravel is also carried in along with the 
mud. In a field of twenty-five acres, which had t)een six years under the 
process of colmata, in which the dike was broken down to within three feet 
of the bottom, the process w as seen to be so advanced, that only one year 
was requisite for its completion. The floods, in this instance, had been 
much charged with soil. The water which comes off cultivated land com- ^ 
pletes the process sooner than that which com'ifes off hill and woodlands. * 
Almost the whole of the Val di Chisma has been raised by the process of 
colmata. A proprietor, whose field is hdl adjacent to a stream, may conduct 
the stream through the intervening lands of another proprietor, on paying 
for the damage he occasions. The process of colmata is expensive, b^use 
the ground is unproductive during the seven or eight yearn that the process 
lasts ; but this is soon repaid, with great profit, by the fnlility of the newly 
deposited soil. After the cQJwletioii of the prooess of colmata, the expense 
of which is always repaid with profit, the ground Is cultivated ArflveyettA 
on the proprietor's own account; aiidthe produce during these fiveyeen 
repays the expense of the process of colmata with interest The fm 
years is . sown with Indian corn (gran .and sometimes, hemp, the 

sdil'lieing to6 sti'ongfor wheat. The next three it is sowfi with whm; with- 
out any mantsre. The produce of wheat,* in this highly Artile state of ite 
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48 fsf&Avftcm one; ahUst, in the unwl slate of the mnin4. the return 
from twelve to fourteen froniione. Aft^ this; the field is let 
dut.m the ordinary: way to the farmers^ the cCntadinu An operation similar 
to the ocdxaata has been practised*hem Gainsborough. 

• ^ FiAa, and mode of Preettving tAnn.--^aptain Jones, in his ‘ IVavels 

it VPorway/ says,* at Lake Ilmen near Valdail they havaa fish so like a her- 
TOg« that it is called the fresh-water herring| and also another fish sud to 
fesenible a smelt Th^ have a mode of preparing them for a distant mar- 
ket, by potting them into ovens of a moderate temperatune, an(f gradually 
but thoroughly drying them. In the ^ Mu^ne of Natiifhl History* it is 
asked, why may we not naturalize this fish, and e^opt the same mode of 
curing other fresh-water fishes ? • * • 

Extraction 0 / Potash from Potatoe The 'Register of Arts for 

March* details the process, ad«ted in France, for extracting potash from 
potatoe tops, the upper part or which contain so aonsiderable a portion as 
to render the extractmg it a veiy profitable operation, potatoe tops are 
to be cut off, at four or five inches from tiie ^und, with a very sharp knife, 
the moment that the flower begins to fall, that being the period of their 
greatest vigour. Fresh sprouts spring, which not only answer all the pur- 
poses of conducting roots tq matur%, but tend to the increase of their 
size, as the sprouts require less nourishment than the old tops. From the 
results obtained in France, it is estimated thnt the quantity of land und^ 
annual cultivation with potatoes, in the United Kingdom, which exceeos 
500,000 acres, might be made to yield nearly as fiiany tons of potash ; an 
amount nearly fifty times that ot*our annual importation fnom America! 

&tate of Vegetation in ^pri7.--The Romans called this month ApriU from 
qpenre, to open, because not onlyihe spring-blossoms now expand to th# re- 
turning sun, but the buds unfold to the fresh rains. The leaf-buds of trees 
are protected from the cold prevalent in the preceding months, both by being 
compactly folded and enveloped in a tough skin or membi anc, and, in most 
oases, by a thick ghflinous gum— difficult to freeze, and too adhesive to be 
washed off by rains. The only efiicient^solvcnf of the leaf- bud gum is the 
reascending sap, which dilutes it and renders it yielding, like the acid apj^Ried 
to its envelope by the^uss-raoth iCerura vinida) wlien it escapes from its 
pupa. Every bud, it is worthy of remark, is supposed, by high botanical 
authority, to constitute an individuaUplant, and a tree is consequently a com- 
pound, or rather aggregate of these. The gardener’s art of striking from 
cuttings, and still more the practice of budding, tends strongly to confirm 
this doctrine. — As the sap is now rising rapidly in the stems of trees and 
perennial plants, it is a good season to make experiments upon its motion, 
and to verify or disprove the recent views of M, Dutrochet, who asserts that 

• ihB motion of the sap is partly, if not altogether, the consequence of electric 
currents. — Comp, to Vie Aim, 1829. 

PMnch Agricultural Sfociefy.-'tlfrance is rapidly reaping the benefits 
which naturally follow from the establishment of a popular form of government 
in the formation of associations of individuals, having for their object the im- 
pn^ement and advantage of their country. Amongst institutions of this nature, 
those set on foot for the encouragement Of agriculture, are bv no means the 
{east important or the least, conspicupi«. As an instance of the spirit and 
good taste witli which these associations proceed, we may refer to Ine prizes 
moposed tw the Agricultural Society of the Haute Garonne, formed in 1827. 
xi^arefimr in number,, to be awarded, suceiefioively, one each year. 
The first will be bestowed on the landowner of the department who shall be 
dmn^to have been moft suecessfiil in the cultivation of wheat; barley, 
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or mid to have attained the greptesi; perfi^cm ia fhj^ tlMU jpf cdtU 
vption. The prize will ccmsist of a wheatsb^l^ in silvfe** of tne value ^ gap 
franca. No person to be admitted a oompetitor whose eiqperiaieiiti 40 not 
embrace at least f>0 heetarea 0231 acres^of araUe land. The auGcepdibg 
year the society will present a silver thyfsis, of the value of 350 francs, to 
the landowner the most successfrd cultivator of the vine. For this pviae the * 
growers of other plants, whe(^ kitchen or oleaerinous, or in use tor dye, 
or for weavhijQf, are to be adiptted candidates. The ouantity of vineyam 
required fbr the experiments to be at least 20 hectares (491 acres) ; of ground 
cultivated tvith other plants, 10 hectares (24 J acres). The ttod year the 
society will awafrl three shepherds' crooks to the landowners of the depait* 
ment who shall have di^tin^ished themselves by improvements eifected m 
wool. »The first to be of Silver-gilt, of the value of 200 francs ; the second of 
silver, of 100 francs value; the third also in silver, worth 50 francs. The 
first and second prizes to be bestowed on thf owners who shall produce the 
first and second nest specimens of sTiperfin|/ wool ; the third to him who 
shaft offer the greatest irfiprovement in wool, eifected by successive crossings 
of ordinary ewes by rams of pure rade. The candidates for these prizes are 
to produce their specimens, from flocks of at least 100 head. Thefoitrth 
prize will be given to the landowner of the department who slmll be pro- 
nounced to have produced on his estate the best growth of wood from s^s, 
or have formed the finest plantatidhs of tknber-trefls, or trees fit for the 
nourishment of silkworms. Besides these prizes, the society will recompense 
tike bailiffs or head servants, knd shepherds, who Ishall have most distin- 
guished themselves in their respective offices. — Bull, Unw. 

The German Agriculturist^ Thaer. — Ofall the persons of science whom 
Germany reci^ons among hen benefactors, as contributing to the ameliora^on 
of yer agriculture and rural economy, w holds a higher rank than 
Albert Thaer, late Professor of Agriculture in the University of Berlin. This 
celel)rated agriculturist was born at Celle, in Hanover, in 1752; he re- 
ceived his education and degrees at the University of Gottingen ; and after- 
wards followed the practice of medicine, and was namc!|l Physician in Ordi- 
nary to the King of Great Hntain. This profession, however, was not alto- 
gether suifed^ to his taste or his wanners ; and, following the bent of a 
stronger inclination, he devoted his moments of leisure to the study of 
flowers, from which lie led to the more extensive one of agriculturo. 
Having read all that was to be found in German on the subject of rural eco-» 
nomy, and little satisfied with the doctrihes of the writers among his country- 
men, lie had recourse to the English works on the same subject, and there 
found all that he desired. In 1794 he published an Essay on English Agri- 
culture, and, by that work, excited in (Germany a zeal for agriculture which 
far exceeded even liis own expectations. He gradually renounced the prac- 
tice of medicine, and devoted his whole attention to the management of a 
small estate which he possessed near Celle. He published the Annals of the « 
Agriculture of Lower Saxony, and founded an institution for the instriictioit 
of young fai mers. When the French topk possession of Hanover, in 1803, 
he accepted an invitation to retire into the Prussian dominions, where be waa 
elected a member of the Academy of Sciences of Berlin. He persevered in 
the work he had commenced at Celle, under the title of Aipiajs of Agriqu^ 
turc, which continued to be published in his name until the year 1824, when 
the Academy of Agriculture of Berlin undertoo]|( the superintendence of it. 
Ihat Thaer might have the opportimitf of uniting .practice with theory, and 
to encourage him to form an institution such as that which he had osta- 
blislied at Celle, the Kipg of Prussia presented ^hini with a farm, Ibrming 
part of the baiUwick of Wollup on the Oder ; but as the soil of that dhtrict 
was.lerSle, therefore not caleulided lor an wKab wei 
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pw<Qtoit^iW3W^ am «8tal« at Mugdiiii. Hov to dsyatod binudf to 
tl|$ fom[|||io^.4>f }]H9 Agrioultural Institution, w)iieh was opanet} in 1606, 
notwithstnoding the diiQcult oircumats^ioas »» which jbbe country was tiiea 
placed* In 1810, ou the formation* of the University of Bcrhc, ha was 
of Agiicalture in that insUtation, end importer on sol^iB 
eoiMM^cd with a^icullure to the Minister gf the Intenor, In the same 
year he published nis Principles of Agriculture, a work of which the oicrit 
has been universally acknowledged, and whidh has Wen translated into 
most of the European languages, ^in 1815 he was named penotnl Super- 
intendent of the blocks of the Kiag. and in 1S17 he was invested with the 
Order of the Had Eagle of the tiurd class. In 1824 a jubilee was cele- 
brated in his honour, to comnic\}iorate his takingAw degree of Doctor, 
which he had then held fbr half a centuiy. On this occasion, the Kings of 
Great Britain, Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtemberg sent him orders of knight- 
hood, and letters full of expressitiis of favour.* liis numrrons friends and 
pupils were zealous in their confrat illations, and the iwiculturists of Hie 
kingdom sent him a deputation to express4he sense of that iudy for the services 
he had rendered them. After tliis epoch he livdd principally |n the bosom 
of his family. The Prussian General Stale Gazette, from which lliis notice 
is abstracted, represents him as a man of exalted principles, and as tivc zealous 
advocate of the cause ot«liberty, \k'ere it fi%cdom of commerce, of property, 
or of speech. He was of unimpeachable integrity. As a writer, concise- 
ness and clearness distinguished his style; al a professor, his cheerful# 
manners, and his lessons, at once instructive and ami^sing, made him beloved 
by all. He died on the 2Clh of Oc^oWr last, at Mogelin, in his 77{h year. 

• 

• J 5. — Horticulture? * 

Pine-apples and Mehns,---The llorticullural Society of Edinburgh haVe 
lately awarded a prize to Colonel Patterson's gardener at Ciinnoquliie, for 
some fine fruit of this description produced by means of steam. 'The pit in 
which they were rais^l is contrived in a very ingenious manner to obviate 
the inconvenience of too rapid changes of temperature, which are sometimes 
felt when steam is applied in hot-housss. In this case, the*chambertifi 
which the vapour is collected for supplying the t>ottom heat, instead of 
being empty, and on t lint account quickly heated anjl quickly cooled, is filled 
with small round stones, which absorb the heat as it is produced, giving it 
out gradually and retaining it long ; xllroducing, by application of tlie steam 
for an hour and a half in the evening, an equable heat through the whole 
of the night and next day. The steam is distributed Uirough this chamber 
by means of a cast -metal tube, perforated at certain distances ; and it may 
also be adraitled at pleasure amongst the plants above, by means of tubes 
w'ith movable caps communicating with the same recej>tacle. The idea is, 
•re believe, due to Mr. John Hay, of Edinburgh ; but Colonel Patterson is 
the first amateur who has carried it into practice. The beauty of the fruit, 
and the neatness of the whole appgwitus (so dilFerent from the usual ap- 
pearance of melon frames), seem to point it out as one of the most etigibie 
modes yet discovered for securing to this country the productions of the 
tropics.— HmspU. 

Jbodc/Z^mtmasgr.— The notion that^i^wings are of use in gardens to 
destroy slugs, seems erroneoiils. Obsmalions shew on tW contriuy, that tlie 
food they most relish is the coraraou earth worm, and that they refuse botii 
the, Uadk an^ the white shig. ^ 

Prdtaguftiai^ of Potaioef by Plantaiiof^ of iha — Several Qerman 

perio^W giyfi aa account pi axpei^nta mada by a German puratp 
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named Orebel, of Ilingleben« neer Erfurth, on the growth of p^toesby 
looting the geim These experiments were made in 1826, hotwitnatanding 
the dryness of the season, and succeeded beyond expectation* Each plant 
produced from three to four pounds of potatoes; and some of the roots 
weighed nearly a pound each. According to Herr Grebel, the potatoe, 
called, by Putsche, the HemkartofTel, is the best suited for propagatinain tbiw 
manner. A single germ h^ sometimes produced between six and seven 
pounds of potatoes. 


$ 6.— 1X)1CX8TIC ]gCONOUY. 


Method of clearing ^feathers qf their Animal Oil, — A lady (Mrs. Rich* 
ardsofi) has received a premium of twenty guineas from the Society of 
Arts, for the following recipe for cleaning feathers : — * Take for every gallon 
of clean water one pound of quick lime, ndc them well together, and, when 
th^ undissolved lime is precipitated in fine f owder, pour on the clear lime- 
water for use. IV t tne feathers to be cleaned in another tub, and add to 
them a quantity of the clear lime-water, sufficient to cover the feathers about 
three in^es, when well immersed and stirred about therein. The feathers 
when thoroughly moistened will sink down, and should remain in the lime- 
water three or four days ; after wjhich the foul limior should be separated 
flrom them by laying them in a sieve. The feathefk should be afterwards 
well washed in clean water, and dried upon nets, the meshes of which may 
*be about the fineness of caboage-nets. The feathers must be from time to 
time shaken on the nets, and as they dry will fall through the meshes, and 
are to be collected for use. The admission of air will be serviceable in the 
drying ; thtt wliole process will be completed in about three weeks : ^fitter 
being prepared as above mentioned, they will only require beating, to get rid 
of^the dust, previous to use.' — Ueg, of Arts, 

Distinction between Potatoe Flour and Arrow-root Flour. — ^The Editor of 
the ‘ Register of Arts,' in a hote to an article extracted from the ‘ New 
Monthly Magazine,' in praise of the use of potatoe «6our, says, * Potatoe 
flour may be Known from urrow root-flour, by rubbing a little of it betweeu 
the finger affd thumb, when it will%e observed that the potatoe flour is softer 
to the tetudht and more shining to the sights than that from the arrow root. 
The mucilage or jelly formed with boiling water, is in^both cases alike, though 
some good women make serious charges against one or the other, ttam^, 
that they turn to water,"' This effect we can tell them does not take place 
unless sugar is put to the solution ; for although water has a great affection 
for starch, it likes sugai* better, and if left alone will gradually steal away to 
the latter.' — Ed, Reg. 

Use of Ainong the most useful and nutritious substitutes for 
wheat, and which has the advantage of correcting the unwholesome propei^ 
ties of bad floiu*, is rice. During the scarcity ofwheatin July, 1 795, one of 
the measures adopted at the FoundIiqgJ[lospital, with a view of lessening the 
consumption of flour, w;as the substitution of rice puddings for those of flour ; 
which, by the table of diet, were used for the children’s dinner twice a-week. 
The flour puddings, for each day, had taken about 161 1^ weight of^ur ; 
the rice puddings, substituted in their place, required only 21 lb. of rice, to 
make the same (quantity of puddingy the result of the experiment being that, 
in a baked pudding made with milk, tne pound of rice will go veiy near^ as 
for as eight pounds of flour* 

Rice contains a great deal of nutriment in a small compass, and does not 

S ass so quickly off the stomach, as some other substitutes fm* whegt-flour 
0 . id a good ingredient in bread. Bo9 a quarter of a poundsof rice till 
it is quite soft ; then put it on the back part of a sieve to drain it ; and 
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\i4j€fe cold tnix ft wMi threo-quArtcrs '6f a pouild^ of flour, & W-cnpful 
6f y«fa»t^ % tea-cttpflil of milk, and a small taDle-spoonfitt of salt. Let it 
stand Ibr three hoifFs ; then knead it up ; and roll it in about a handful of 
flour, sb as t6 make the outside dfy^enough to put into the oven. About au 
hour and a quarter will bake it ; and it will produce one pound fourteen 
ounces of veiy good white bread. It slioiililnot be eaten till' it is two da}*8 
Old.’— to B. Almanac, •! * 

§ 7, Mechanical and Useful Arts. 

Vessels impelled agmast Streqpi byforct of the Strmm Uself — ^A French 
engineer and mechanic, M. Tourasse, in a work r^ently published ou the 
application of steam-boats to river navigation, gives a topographicaj state- 
ment of the principal rivers of Europe in which steam navigation may he 
employed with success. The work concludes with an explanation of the 
theory of water-impelled h03is, '^teaux aqua^oteurs.&aamii given to a sys- 
tem of navigation which derives fiom the cutrenhitself an impulse caMible 
of driving the vessel agsiinst the stream. This impulsgf communicatea to a 
capstan, winds up a rope fastened by its eJItremity to the shore, and thus 
drags the vessel forward, as if by towage. — Reoue EneyclopMique, 

National RepnsiUmj, — ^This collection of ingenious works in mechanics 
and manufactures hai9 been open for ilbme weeks past. Although it does 
not appear to obtain general support from artisans and matmfactiu*cr8, it 
contains many inventions and contrivances vfell worth rthe trouble of in- 
spection. The pnveess of working ofl' Uthogra])hic prints seenqs the most 
attractive part of the cxhii)itio% to the generality of visitors. The new 
invented alarum watch is ingenious and perfect for Us puq^dse^ The alarum 
is Ih a separate instrument from the watch, landT therefore the latter, when in 
the fob, is free from the incumbrance. • 

Pipe-heads of the Americans, — On tlie waters of the Little Lioux of the 
Missouri, and on a branch of the St. Peter’s of the Upper Mississippi, is 
found a beautiful species of indurated clay, constituting a stone of the most sin- 
gular appearance, commonly called pipe stone^ from the circumstance that * 
the savages in all these regions, (^uite tosthe Western Sea, ma^e their pjpes, 
and sometimes other ornaments, of it. It is said to be cut from the quan^ 
almost with the ease qf wood. It hardens in the air, and receives an exqui- 
site pplish of impalpable smoothness. It is ncarty of the colour of blood, 
and is n beautiful article for monumental slabs, vases, and rcquircmerils of 
that sort. If it be as abundant and as easily procured as has ueen said, it 
will one day become an article of extensive use through the country. For, 
although marble abounds, this is a more beautiful material than any marble 
that we have seen. It has been generally asserted, that an imaginary line 
of truce extends round the places where this stone is found, within which 
^the most hostile tribes pursue their business of cutting out stones for inpes 
in peace. — Flmfs Geogre^hy, ^c, of the Western States, 

Watchman's Check-clock, — Mr. Ktfight, of Ann-street, Birmingham, has 
invented a simple contrivance as a chec^ on a watchman or other person, 
of whose presence at a particular spot and on a given time proof is required. 
l!his*maclune ha a clock, of which the diaVplate revolves while the index 
remains fixed. The stationary index is pla^d over the dial-circle, and the 
hours, as they successively come un^^ it, denote present lime. This index 
forms part of a bended lever, the fulcnim of which is in the interior or back 
of the clock, and the other extremity of it is attached to a bell wire, with 
suitable cranks to c&rry the* line of communication* to the required place, 
wher# a. handle is connected to it, for the individual who is upon duty or 
gaurd to pull at stated times / thht operation nuses the power eucl of * the 
.focRNil OF Facts. L 
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lever* and depress^es the index, which makes a mark upon a t^mpor^ seals 
of hours iixccl to the dial-]^aJte, and indicates the precise time at which eaeh 
mark was made. To enable the lever to make a 9trokfi, there is a spring- 
joint where the lever is bent to a rie:ht angle, which allows the extremity of 
the index to move in a right line ovef’the plate. The clock-face has two 
concentj'ic circles of hours, the outer permanent and of a full size, the inner 
fcmporaiy, and of small dimensions. Tlie latter is an engraved print, the 
divisions upon which correspqnd radially with those on the outer circle, and 
it is intended that a fresh card should l3C p^t on the dial-plate every day ; it 
is contrived so asdo enable thenifto be put on with accuracy and expedition ; 
the card taken ofi* forming a register of the duty performed. — Reg. of Arte . 

To destroy Bugs in\Janadian Pine Timber, — ^The Technological Ite- 
posilor^ recommends those who have occaition to employ the Canadian pine 
timber in flooring, to season it by steaming, as the most effectual measure 
tliat can possibly be taken to destroy, not dXly the bugs in the timber, but 
their«^egg8 also, as the of steaui or h(ffling-water is inevitably fatal to 
animal life. The EcKfor of the lleposilory learnt tliis secret from Mr. Bevan, 
the engineer, who, on “being tohl of the great annoyance caused by the new 
species of bug imported with this timber, stated that he had built a house, 
the floors of w’hicli consisted of Canadian pine, hut had never heard of any 
complaint of a similar nature being foadc in conseqiicpce thereof. However, 
upon recollection, he said, that, in order to season the planks, he had steamed 

them, , 

• 

Hydraulic Cement, — M. Pasch, in the Annals of tha Iron Board (Jem 
Kontoret's Annaler) of Sw'eden, gives the of various experiments made 
by him during the progress of the canal at Crrethu in Sweden, and previously 
on the best ingredients for fiydraulic cements. He tried various specieS' of 
lime<>foiind in Sweden ; these he successively mixed with aluminous slate, or 
schistus, burnt clay, manganese, trapp, grimstom, pulverised granite, and 
ochre. He gives the preference to the aluminous schistus (alanskijfer) , He 
found it difficult, he says, to mix it with any sjiecies of lime, without im- 
proving the quality of the lime. In order to do this, he learnt it, and reduced 
it to powder. And thus he^produc^d cements possessed of the necessary 
quaHties of quickly drying, and a great tenacity. The author allows that* 
on account of carriage, this substance is ralhcT costly; but he nevertheless 
thinks, that the great advantages which it produce^ will well compensate 
for the expense of it The opinion of Ijie experimenter is unfavourable to 
the use of manganese, so greatly recommended, and he could not find that 
much good was obtained from the use of trapp, griin.stcin, the powder of 
burnt granite, and ochre ; nevertheless, he tliiuks that the last-mentioned 
substance did a little contribute to the improvement of the cement.— jHcjcA. 
Rep, 

Fire-proof Dress,<~^\\id Austrian government oE, Milan have rewarded the « 
Chevalier Giovanni Aldini with a j^ld medal, for an invention by which 
the qualities of metallic gauses, of being, impermeable to flame, are applied 
with advantage in the forming a dress foir firemen. This dress is made in the 
fashion of the aimour of the knights of the chivalrous ages, and consists of 
a tissue of asbestos covered with a metallic gauze. It is p^presented t50 be 
at once incombustible, a non-conductor of heat, so light as to be no impedi- 
ment to the most prompt agility, aiKl no liinde^ance to efforts of strength. 
Specimen dresses of the kind, with Erections for making them, will be 
forwarded on reasonable terms to foreign states, on application lo tlie in- 
ventor at Milan, free oif postage. — Revue Encydop^que, 

To make fiold or Silver Ink,— Take leaves of^^gold or silver, a^d ^uce 
them to a fine powder by grinding them with white or refined s^^ in a dq^ 
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stats upon a ^<me with a muller, which very soon tears or reduces them to 
powder; after this put the paste so formed into a1arp:e fjlass vessel, and 
mix it with water. The pold or silver, by its weiijht, falls to the bottom of 
the vessel, and the sufl:ar dissolves in the water ; then decant it, and wash it 
with more water, until the siis:ar is Entirely removed. Then dry the powder 
• which remains at the bottom, and is exeeetlingly brilliant Whien it is to bo 
used for writinsf or painting with, grind it u]>*yith a solution of gum<-arBbir, 
and the ink is made. "When dry, polish with a dog's tooth . — Techmhgiccil 
Repository. 


} 8. — ^Fine Arts. 

Exhifniion of Groups of The room in the King’s Rfew s» 

Gharing-cross, in wliich Mr. Lane's great painting of the Vision of Joseph 
was shown last year, is this seamn devoted lo»tlie oKhihition of ibiTn groups 
of sculpture, executed by Mr. dlrewfor the Earl of Egremont, and.bHhe 
permission of that generous patron of aortists, remove^rona Petworth, in 
order that they may he displayed in London. •These groups represent, Ist, 
Venus and Viilcan ; ‘Jnd. the uymph Arefhusa fleeing from the pursuit of 
Alpheus; and 'Ird. Adonis seized by the wild boar. Ttie largest of the 
tliree performances is tjie Venus andVwlcau. The goddess of love is re- 
presented returning to luir angry spouse, in full confulence of cliarming away 
liis ill humour, notwithstanding the ungracioiLSirecepl ion she meets with oi^ 
her first approach — she is attende<l by Giipid, who, on the other side of the 
stern deity, archly ^^^^ltches to catch his eye, and diNdjit his ire, iis he turns 
away from his faithless mate. TItl cotmtenance of the goddess is expressive 
of ayy tiling rather than contrition. The Aretiueia is a single (ifture drapcif, 
with a dog by her side. Tlie A(^nis is also a single human figure, in^ati 
erect attilu<le, represented at the moment when he is assailed by the furious 
animal. A bar placed across the exhibition room Uee|)s the spectator at a 
respectable distance from the sculpture, and prevents undue examination of 
the execution of these^works. For tlie sarat* reason they can only be vicwcll 
in one or two, perhaps the most favourable, points of view. At the private 
view a blind moreover, drawn bciiealb thtwvindow which ivS in tllt^ root of ihe 
building, intercepted the full light of day, and placed further difflciilties* in 
the way of forming a juflgment of the merit of t^ic performances. This, 
however, has been since renio\ed. Opinions differ as to the claims to admi- 
ration of these works ; some critics laud them to the skies, but the sounder 
judgment seems to be, that they do not possess any extraordinary excel- 
lence. 

Loss of a Picture by Raphael . — If is said to have been recently discovered 
that the celebrated painling by Raphael, known as Christ and a Disciple, but 
considered by some persons to be the painter himself and his fencing-masler, 
has been furtively removed Trom the Gallery of the Louvre, and a copy sub- 
stituted. The picture has been valujd^at X‘i0,000. 

Sculpture in France . — A notice in the French Journals invites the sculp- 
tors of the kingdom to a competition for the honour of executing the works 
desfined to ornalltent the splendid new church of the Magdalene, which is 
at length nefir its completion. This church is in the form of a Roman Greek 
temple, in the style of the Vitruvian dyiJ, and, in the time of the Emperor 
Napoleon, was destined to be the Temple of the Legion of Honour. The 
paper from which we derive our information does not specify whether the 
sculptures a« intended to ornament the metopes, or,»as is most probable, 
the peAo^s only. The 8|ibjc(^s represented are to be events in.th(^life of 
the saintly penitent. 


* L2 
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BeHinMedals,-^^^^ coinage of medals in commemoration of iajportant 
occurrences seems to be more in fashion in Berlin than in any oth^ city of 
Europe. The mint of Von Loos is represented to be continually oecuin^ 
in sending forth valuable medals, either on private commission, or in cele- 
bration of public events. A medal, sudbessfuUy executed, in honour of the 
meeting of naturalists in Berlin in the month of September last, has been * 
lately published, and since tlWt was struck,, the M of Varna has furnished 
the subject of a similar production. This medal was brought out with ^at 
dispatch. The intelligence of the capture ^of the fortress reached Berhn on 
the 22nd of Octcober, and the medal made its appearance on the 1st of 
November. OA the obverse is a tine weh-executed head of the Emperor 
Nicolas — from the sanK^ die, however, it should seem, as had been used for 
a former medal struck 6n occasion of the declaration of war against the 
Turks*. Tlie reverse contains, encircled by a wreath of laurel, the in- 
scription— * Varna a Russorum fortissimo lexercitu capta (L XI Octobr. 
MDj^CCXXVlII.’— ^ W Zreitu7ig. f 

Death of the Corilt^oser Fan Eseft. — The celebrated musical composer, 
Louis Von Esch, died the beginning of last month, at the Palace Vis- 
conti, in Milan, after an illness of three days. This distinguished and 
elegant composer was of an ancient and noble German family, and came 
over to this country with many otKfer persons of cc nsideration at the com- 
mencement of the French revolution. Here he laudably availed himself of 
e peculiar native talent as a composer and teacher of music, in which pro- 
fession he so eminently excelled. At the general peace of 1814 he left 
England to prosecute his claims for the vcfoskiry of the family property. His 
works, whicl^ ate original, have long been considered as the standard of fine 
expression, united with good taste, » 

It 

§ 9.— AmiQUITIES. 

Historical Correspondence between Egyptian Bas-reliefs and the Bible,^ 
According to M. Champollion the younger, the identity between the £g>'p- 
lian Schesc^onk, the Sesofichis o^ Manetho, and the Sesac or Schishak of 
1h(f' Bible, is fully established by some bas-reliefs still ornamenting the wails 
of the palace of Karnac in Thebes of Egypt. The fourteenth chapter of the 
first book of Kings relates the arrival of Schishak 'at Jerusalem and his 
success ; and one of the subjects represented by the bas-reliefs of the palace 
of Karnac, is Sesonchis dr^ging to the feet of the Theban Trinity, Ammon, 
Month, and Khoiis, the chiefs of thirty conquered nations, among wliich is 
found written, in leliers at full length, Joudahamalek, the kingdom of the Jews 
orofJudali. 

Egyptian Bas-reliefs, — The chef-d’®uvre of the historical bas-rdiefs of 
Thebes, says M. Lenormant in his seventh letter* from Egypt, is the return oiP 
Mandohe after his conquests, sculptured on the outwaid inclosurc of the 
palace of Karnac. The king in his 6a!t, drawn by two magnificent horses, 
is followed by the principal officers of his army ; he is preceded by the princes 
of the vanquished nations in chains. He advances towards Egypt, designated 
by a transverse representation of the Nile. On the otherf hide of th? river 
the priests and mitiiaiy chiefif are advancing in two lines, the first inclining 
before the king, holding up to him bunches of lotus, the others ti^'ow- 
ing up their arms in token of rejoicing The bas-relief is upwards of twenty 
feet Ingh. The result of the observations hiUicrio made by M. Lenormant, 
leads him to the conclusion that art in Egypt readied its highest degree of 
splendour junder the pacific princes, liberators of the terhtoryi and<4hatjt 
became corrupted under the conquerors. ^ 
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Andent Egyptian Ciphering,--The professor Seyffarth, who has been 
lately engaj^ed in examining (he precious collection of papyri and other Kgj p- 
tian Antiquities in the Royal Muscpm of Turin, among other important dis- 
coveries asserts that he has found a great number of papyri with both Greek 
and Egyptian writing, in which the figures in both texts corresponded with 
each other. He had also seen papyri with ifenlqiilMions ip wliich the figures 
mb all written in red, and partly ranged accordmg to their onler. Tlie most 
important document of this kind found by t)ie*professor is a largo account 
in which the total sums are market between eacli eoJunin ot figuars. This 
has placed hitn in possession of ^he Egy plTan system of aipheniig, from 
one to a million, in the demotic as well as in the In^ atic and hieroglyphic 
choi’acters. Among other things are discovered, t/at the Egyptian^ em- 
ployed the Decimal system, and that they used one soil of figures for com- 
mon calculations or accounts, another for denoting the njmdiis. and a third 
for numbering days. Anoliier Aciimstanco, still more curious, is, tlvat tlje 
Arabic figures are found among|tlu)se of the Egyptians, whicii remh‘r» it 
probable that the Arabians did not invont> but merely bqj^wed their cipljcrs. 
The Egyptians wrote as we do, 1, 2, .*», &c, liA'en lladr fr.iclions resemble 
ours ; tlicir fractional figures being written above and below a .small hori- 
zontal line. — IVaclily Revmi\ 

• • 

Raifiitig of the Ftoil hi has been the increased heiiiht of the 

surface of the valley of tlie Nile, that a depth «)f iinvuirds of eight feet of^ 
vegetable soil covers the summits of statues still in tlicir original position. — 
Lenormant, * • ♦ 

^ * 

Armour of Pyrrhus , recent number of the ‘Athemrum,* in Policing ibe 
lectures on sculpt luc at the Koyd Academy, alludes to .«?ome inlcre.st^fg 
bronzes discovered, in the year 18*20, on the shores of tlie Sirus in Italy, and 
now in the possession of the Chevalier Br6n.sted. Tliese bronzes are consi- 
dered by the possessor to be the parts of the armour of Pyrrhus, lost in the 
first battle in which he encountered the Romans. Pyrrhus is recorded by 
Plutarch to have lost ftis armour on that occasiot^ and the pieces found are 
of a splendour both in material and workraanship, which could hot be sup- 
posed to have belonged to any inferior personage. They are of bronze gift, 
and r^resent Ajax and Jcucer combating with Ama|ons'. The.se subjects are 
considered as corroborating the opinion that the armour belonged to Pyr- 
rhus, since those heroes were of the family of the i^^acides, to which he be- 
longed. It is suggested thjit other and more important members of the 
armour may have represented the victoiy over Penthesilea t)y Achilles, ano- 
ther of the iEacides, and from whom Pyrrhus claimed a direct descent. 

Celtic Antiquities in France , — A monument not hitherto known is 
^scribed by M. A. Maugin, a member of the Committee of Anliquities of the 
^artment of the Vosges. At a league noiih-we.st of the town of Damcyi in 
a secluded spot shaded by fore.sts,th^ri.ses a mountain, the cre.st of which 
is crowned with a vast rampart, whicn neither storms nor the encroachments 
of ages of vegetation have been able to destroy. This inclosure, known 
in the ^jountry by the name of Chdtelet Gaulois, is in form of a tolerably 
regular ellipse, ofTcord of 240 feet, with a width of 270 feet. Within arc 
elevated tumuli, some oblong, forming collective sepultures of private soldiers, 
the others, in the shape of coftes, erect-id to chiefs; these tombs, however, 
being on a dry soil, and subjected during a succe.ssion of ages to the action 
of the sun, wind, and rain, have been almost entirely destroyed. Tw o rnc:s.se.s 
of stone are standing on Ihe^ highest part of the platform, and npjjcar to 
have se^e^ for supports (o %n upper block now thrown down, and to*hav.e 
formed part of one of those monuments in rough stone commonly call^ 
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Doltneriy and which are so frequent in countries formerly inhabited, by Celtic 
r&cefi.— Bull. Univ. 

• Bite f)/* the Landing in France oj Jirnry 11. of England.^Ki a recent 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries «of Rouen, M. Gerville announced that 
he had discovered the real site of tlie landing of Henry II., king of France 
in 1 177. This piece, mentiaped in the 13th volume of the French historians 
by the name of Kapplevic/still bears that of Cap Levic, and is at Ferroan- 
v)lle, the point of the coast nearest to Portsmouth, whence Henry embarked 
for Normandy- M. dc Gervijle discovrfed a great number of Roman tiles 
on the same s^iot, a circumstance by wbk*h he was led to conclude that there 
formerly existed Iher^a Roman whence may have proceeded the name 
of Cappelevic (cqpw/ m*f). ^ 

{ 10. — General Literatube and Education. 

Hebraic Metre, — A German author, J-l^. Saalschuetz, in a work on the 
Bifliject of Hebrew podiry, <lisciisses the point, never yet satisfactorily set- 
tled, allhouffh maby aliempts hiiv4} been made to determine it, of the struc- 
ture of Hebrew poefiy. Alter examining the four principal opinions relative 
to llie question, whether the Hebrews followed a metrical metliod in their 
verse, a question often agitated since the age of the fathers of the chinch, 
lie passes to a critical cxaniinatiAi of the.works which may serve to confirm 
or impeach the existence of a system of metre in the Hebrew poetry, and he 
concludes that the Jews nbide use of three sorts of feet in the construction 
of their verses, the troj^hce, the spondee, and the dactyle. 

Spartofi LeJiers hi the Maccabees,'^ occasion of the last annual ex- 
amination^ at the gyinnarium of Parnistadt, a German author, H. Pflmer, 
Ipit foitli a dissertation in 1 atin, in dijj’eiice of the authenticity of the kt- 
ters contained in the first t^ook of the Maccabees, which passed between 
Areus or Darius, king of Spaita, and Onias and Jonathan, the chiefs of 
tlie Jewish nation. M. Palmer maintains that the objections raised against 
the authenticity of these letters are not of sufficieqj weight to justify the 
rejection of the letters as jntcipolations. In answer to the objection that the 
fyst letter •of the Spaitans is written in the Alexandrian, and not in the 
Doric <lialecl, M. Palmer replies that the books of Maccabees were written 
originally in Hebrew, aqd that the translation into fireek having been made 
in the Alexandrian dialect, the letter from Sparta would necessarily appear 
in thill idiom, as well as the rest of tHfe book. The author of the dissertation 
conji'ctiires lliiit this letter was written by Areus, king of Lacedaemon, to 
Onias, at the petiud when Demetrius Puliorcetes, conqueror of Athens, 
threatened the Peloponnesus, and when it was the interest of the inhabit- 
ants of that peninsula to raise sigainst him as many enemies as possible in 
Asia. 

Unicerstil Language, — M. Burger^ of Heidelberg, well known by his irfff- 
thematical w orks, “has announced a system of universal language, by which a 
correspoiulence may be kept up, oft •easy and certain principles, by indivi- 
duals of all nations, although totally unacquainted with each other's native 
language. The acquisition of the system will scarcely require twojlays. — 
Foreigu Review. 

Russian lAtcrary Works in nji^poration, — Messrs. BludofF and Stroeff 
have undertaken the editing of the imfinisheif historical works of Karamsin, 
of which the tw ellth volume will appear in a short time, with an analytical 
review of the entire work. The commission charged with the getting up of the 
•Akten des Reiches, '"^Annals of the Empire,* 'are about to con&ienqft editing 
the fourtih volume of this important work. Brom the Historif !il and Ar- 
dheeological jSloeiety, among other intereirtiDg productions sh^y eiqpected to 
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appear; is a Russian translation, enriched with notes of the Travels of Hcr- 
bersten, written in Latin. S. Glinka, the author of a history of Russia, 
Oiuch esteemed in that countiy,,is employed in a history of the life and 
reign of the late Emperor Alexander. The first volume has already ap- 
pear^ in Moscow, the second will be speedily published. A tragedy, under 
the title Boris Gotlunoff, is announced from Ae pen of. a poet celebrated in 
his own country, Alexander Pusehkin. Tl»e*cntii'e works of the promising 
poet Venerikinofl‘, prematurely deceased, are about to appear in Moscow as 
one collection. Besides his orij^al productions, Venerikinotf fit known as 
the translator of several of the vvurks of Gothe. Two translations of Tasso's 
• Jerusalem Delivered' have appeared at the samc^me. The author of the 
one is M. Raitsch, of the othoj M. Mcvzliakoff.^ A. M. VrontJtcnsiko has 
translated ‘ Hamlet' into his native longue. Translations are also in a state 
of progress of the historical wwks of TIuicydides, of the History of Poland 
by Leieval, and of the HisuA’ of Sclavohian Literature by Schahank. 
Say's ‘Economie Politique,' anfl Decrerando's ‘Vi<4teuiylu Pauvre,’ ar^also 
translating in Moscow', — Bl'aiiPr fur Literarische UniumcUtutig, 

Rdatiom between France and Turkey. — There has ever existed a great 
vmcerlainty as to the precise epoch, and the nature of the relations w'hich 
were established In the reign of Frayiis (he First between Turkey and 
Finance. No writers on the subject have ever yet been able to cite authentic 
original documents. M. Hammer, in a metnA>ir entitled * Memoire sur les 
premic^res relations diplomatiques entre la France et la Porte,' maintairik 
that the first overtures were made after the battle of Pavia, in U25, by the 
queen mother, who governed Fntice during the captivity of.her son. M. de 
Hiummer shows in the sequel, that this connection wa.s never interrupted, 
and that in 1540 Uicre had been least six embassies sent by France tathc 
sultan. On this subject he cites me te.stimony of both Ottoman and Chris- 
tian historians. He has more especially had recourse to the memoirs written 
at the time by a Venetian nobleman, which are now at Vienna, « and wliich 
form fifty-eight folio^volumes. — Bull. Univ. 

Cherokee ‘ The Literarv GazeWb' of the 28th«of Fe^uary 

gives an account of an interesting document, a newspaper or one of •the 
native nations of North America. ‘Ihe Cherokee Phoenix,’ published at 
New Echola, printed iJi Engli.sh and Cherokee, No. 34, (October 22, 1828) 
contains a report of the ^neriil council of the Cherokee nation, which 
appears to be the Cherokee congress. This report commences with the 
message of the principal chiefs, which appears to be equivalent to the senate 
of the" United States. The general council or congress consists of twenty- 
four members, three for each of the eiglit districts composing the Cherokee 
nation. The.se districts arc Chickamanga, Chattooga, Coosewatee, High 
Tower, Hickory, Log, Tahquohee, Aquohee, and A-nio-hee. It met, ac- 
cording to a new'ly organised con.stitution, on the 15lh of October, when 
Chirtg Snake was appointed speaker. Among other names of members, 
English and Scotch patronymics, ilTd the /ollowing : ^ Sleeping Rabbit, Tsu 
Nung-gee, Bark, Laughing Mush, White Path, D*a-ye-ske, Ne-gah-we, 
Walking Stick, Turtle, Chuleo, Slim Fellow, Matoy, Cricket, Nahdioo- 
lah, ^-too-wa-g^ De-geh-le-loo-gee, Robert Musk Rat, and Deer-in-the- 
waler! 

Besides the report abovcnnention^i*the paper contains a letter from a 
Captain Rogers, an addre.ss of W&hii^on to the Cherokees in June 
1724, extracts (foreign* news) from English newspapers of August, 
and extracts from United ^States Journals relative to Turkey, Greece,, 
literarf matters, quotations from books, reviews, 8cc. : altpgejher, a 
very judknously selected miscella^. Two advertisements close the tliird 
page, and the' fourth opens with Poets’ Comer, the rest bc;?ng filled wth 
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fulifuir selections. The paper is about nineteen inches ftiid«twdve 
wide* in five columns, and correctly printed m a good type. About a 
column and a half is in the Cherokee char^ter. 

History of Russia in French , — ^The C6unt de Segur, author of the ccle* 
brated work on the Russian campaign, has just completed and published a • 
Histoiy of Russia and of P^jr the Great. This work has been in hand 
fifteen years, it is principally occupied with the r«gn of Peter the Great ; the 
histoiy of t|ie empire previous to that peri(^ is traced in a rapid and sttni- 
mary prologue. J ‘ * 

French //w/oiy.— Among the works recently published at Paris, is the 
History' c»f the life of Pllilip Augustus, by Capengue, after the manner of 
the work of M. de Barante on the dukes hf Burgundy. The author has 
taken the chronicles for his text, at the same 1*™® elucidating their recitals 
by examinations of original manuscripis aid documents, popular poetiy, 
legends, and fables. The work consists chftfly of simple narration without 
any intermixture cJS^reflection. The moral and political deductions, the 
result of the researches of the author, are reserved for separate chapters. 
The work is described as likedy to prove popular. 

Lancasfre. Netv Fre^ich Trn^sdy, — A new tragedy by M. d*Epagny, en- 
titled Lancastre, has been recently* brought, out at thi 2 theatre of the^ Odeon, 
at Paris. The deposition of Richard II. forms the subject of the plot, but, 
s\s will be seen from the follbwing account, abstracted from Le Cr/ofte, the 
author has not incommo/lrd himself by adherence to hisjorical facts. Lan- 
ciwtre (Ilehry IV, ) has succeeded in excibng a general disaffection towards 
Richard, and under the pretext of espousing the cause of the queen, from 
whom Richard had been esft-angcd by his ai1s, invades the kingdom with* an 
ariii?d force. Richard, alarmed at the clrmours of the phpulace, had shut 
himself up in the Tower, but his queen gains admission to him, and an 
explanation and reconciliation takes place, by which all pretence for revolt 
is removed.' Jiancastre, however, in an interview with Richard, represents to 
the pusillanimous monarch that, although he may have power sufficient to 
put down thej’ebellion, yet that he (Lancastre) was in a situation to oppose 
him; and was determined not to submit without a struggle; that a civil war 
an(f consequent slaughter of the subjects of Richard must ensue. The king 
is moved at this represantation, and at the instigation of his ambitious 
cousin promises to abdicate. The qujpen, however, has more spirit than 
her consort, she appeals to the nobles of the kingdom, who rise in hei' 
favour. Lancastre is frightened in his turn ; shows himself as spiritless as 
Richard ; despairs of his cause, and writes a letter to the king, declaring 
his resolution to poignard himself. This determination, however, he does 
not execute, but, in the mean time, a treacherous valet about the per- 
son of liichard, but in the interest of Lancaster, stabs the king. In this 
event Lancastre finds a new cause for, real or affected despair ; be desired^ 
the throne, but not the life of his antagonist. The nobles, however, are 
assembled to receive the abdication«^)^ Richard. Henry is puzzled how 
to announce to them the murder. The grand marshal is about to speak,, 
when the king, supposed to be dead, makes his appearance, pale and 
bloody, and totters to the foot of the throne. Lancastre, w»th reason, tieems 
himself ruined, but no ; Richard, in his tender love for bis people, collects 
his slrenglh, and avails himself of tfie last moments of life left to him, not 
to accuse Henry, but to name him lifs successor A mad scene is intro- 
due^ in the last act, in which the queen makes her appearance in a state of 
delirium covered with a long veil stained with,.1he blood of lyar husbimd. 
Besides thm ob\ ious absurdities, Le Globe oljects, that the authonr in re- 
pres^fin^ Richard IL in the Tower of London, has shown that Kte had in 
view Louis 3{.YI. in the Tower of the Temple, and this by idlt^ons not 
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posBibk to beonistaken, and by putting in the mouth of the former the veiy 
expressions made use of by the latter. 

■ Hutory of the Gauls,~-A recetjt number of Le Globe contains a review of 
tile History of the Gauls by M. Amed6e Thieny. The object of this work 
is to trace the histo^ of the Gaulish nation from its origin through its suc- 
cessive changes. M. Thierry assigns the Gmds a triple origin according to 
three different languages. The first in use m the foot of the FVench Alps, 
and oh the other side of that chain of mountains in the P.eninsu)a of 4bena : 
the basque now spoken is a remfiant of it. The second, t^at o(^ (he Gaelic 
Gauls. It was the language of Uie cast-sofith-easi and centre of the Gauls : 
it was also the language of the northern part of Bi^ain, and of all Ireland : 
in modem times it is the national idiom of the nortVf of Scotland and li*e1and« 
The third was the language of Ihe western and norlhom iM»ople of Gaul, 
and of the inhabitants of the Idand of Great Britain to the Frith of Solway 
and tlie mouth of the Tweed ;«he sounds s>f this dialect being those still 
preserved in Basse Bretagne, the mountains of Wales, the kymriKg or 
kimrique language. According to Mt Tlneny the Gg^s, called improperly 
the Celts, appear the first possessors of the country Of the Gauls. These, six- 
teen centuries before the Christian aera, invading and conquering tlie Iberian 
republic, drove b^ck the Iberian race, the basque, into Gaul ; nine or ten 
centuries later the Kin^c nice, ^the (hramerians of Greek antiquity, under 
their leader Hesus, airive from *t he Euxine and the Bospliorus, press the 
Gallic nation to the cast and south of the ten ikiry, and introduce the Kimvjp 
dialect. Lastly, after three more centuries, the Kimric Belgians, pouring 
from the forests tuirdenng on the Rhine, still further extend tlA dominion 
of that language. Having assigntll this origin to llie Gunh, the author after« 
wa^s traces them through times and circumstances more knflwn, from tlie 
Cimmerian Bosphorus to the sjjores of the Adriatic, from the coastf of 
Norihern Gaul to the fo<jt of Mount Taurus, and down to the times when 
they come in contact with the Romans in the north of Italy, and thence 
llirough their struggles with the conquerors of the world until the subjuga- 
tion of Britain by ^^ilius C®sar. The work is extolled for its simplicity, 
for the absence of dissertation, while a suffieienl display of philosophy is 
made in the general arrangement and plAn. * * s 

Translation of English Works , — Among the most recent translations from 
the English into the trench tongue is the second series of Sir Walter Scott’s 
• Tales of a Grandfather the ‘ Elegients of Moral Philosophy’ of Dugakl 
Stewart, from the fourth edition, by M. II. Jouttroy, with an introduction 
by the translator, being the substance of a course of lectures delivered at th() 
Sorbonne ; Beattie’s ‘'Minstrel,' and the ‘ Tom Jones’ of Fielding. 

Africans educated in France , — It has been announced to the Geogiaphical 
Society of Paris, by M. Jomard, that M. Diovelti, the Frencir Consul- 
in Egypt, has b^un to realise the philanthropic project diivisal by 
*"hira, of sending young Afneans to Europe for education. Six young Africans 
from the most distant parts of Ethiopia nave been embarked for PVance to be 
educated and made familiar with ihe sciences and .civilization of Europe. 
The education of the young Egyptians now studying in Paris was alluded to 
by M. Jomard on the same occasion, and represented by him to be proceed- 
ing most satisf^orily. 

JBducathn in Silesia-^Tjue statistical report of the schools (gyranaKien) 
m Silesia for the scholastic half-yea^ 1 826-27, enumerates to the numlKn* of 
twenty establishments o(that description. This amount includes the gymna^ 
sium of Breslau and the ridipg- school in Liegnitz. Vf these twenty schools 
thirtvn were of the protestant religion. The number of teachers amounted 
to two hundred and twenty-eight, that of pupils to five thousand'sixlumdred 
and ninety-four.— Zeitung, ^ \ 
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Education inChreece. — A commission has been appointed by the PresidOTt of 
Greece for inquiring; into the state of the schools in the islands. According to 
Ihe Samtory laws, however, which have l>ee^ necessitated by tlie apprehension 
of the plagne in several places, this commission has been obliged to coniine 
its investigations to Angina, Hydra, Kiniilo, Naxos, Faros, Poros, Santorin. 
Hcopelo, Seryphos, Siphanto, &ikino, Skialtro, Skiro, Spezzia, Thormia^ an4 
Zea. These islands possess ^binety-three schools, in which 2333 youth 
receive instruction ; of these twenty-three schools with 969 pupils are on the 
Lancasteriui plap. Thirteen schools willF'296 pupils, in which the ancient 
system of instru^jtion is followed, existed Atnder the Turkish government: 
fifty- seven with 1386, of^'hich fourteen with 557 on the new, and forty- three 
with 81J9 on the old sywm were founded between the 1st March, 1822, and 
1st January, 1828 ; twenty- two with 651, dt‘ which nine vyith 412 after the 
new plan, and thirteen with 239 on the old system, were instituted between 
the arrival of the President and* the 1st Mayjkl828. The principal objects of 
instivction are reading, v riting, ancient an^‘ modern Greek, ciphering, geo- 
giaphy, and the hi^iy of ancient C-reece ; in some, French, Italian, and 
English, in others, Lafin and geometry; in many theology, metaphysics, and 
chemistry are taught. Of tlie thirteen schools of the first period, principally 
attended hy children between five and fifteen years of age, five teach arithme- 
tic ; geography is taught in two, ansient Greek language and history in four, 
French and Italian in two. Of the fiity-seven schools of the second period, 
(the luimberof adults who partake the instruction of the schools of this period, 
as also of the next, increase daily) arithmetic is taught in forty, geometry in 
twenty, ancient Greek language and history in thirty- seven, French and Italian 
in seven. In aV ihe twenty-two of (he tlfird period arithmetic is taught, in 
fifteen of theitt geograptiy, m seventeen ancient (iieek language and history, 
in fvjLir French iuid Kalian, in two Englishtilt is remarkable that the schools 
established since the revolution have done no injury to those existing in the 
time of llie Turks ; llie latter tlirive and increase on a par with the former. 

t I 

French Jaumal in the Morea , — A new paper in the Ifrench language, the 
Courier d' Orient^ has lately ^been established at Patras. It embraces sub- 
jecti|: of polhiCi), cotnnierce, and liteiature, and appears once a week on days 
not 'fixed,. under the direction of M. Raybaud, a French Philheliene. Tiie 

S rice m Greece is 40 franifs a year, or 20 francs furisix mopths; for the 
lediterraiieau and Ionian Islands 50 francs and 25 francs. 


§ 11.— Naval and Military Economy. 

Rusmin Rect*uitiTig System. — The government ascertains, by surveys made 
every fifteen years, the nuiiilier of male serfs of every age and jirofession, and 
.according to the returns made for every district regulates the impost ancHhe 
number of recruits requiml from each. The government takes no concern 
ill the moral condition of the individuals subject to the service, provided they 
possess the physical qualities re<luisite to support the fatigues of it. This 
mode suits well Ihe nobles, who avail themselves of it to get rid of their 
drunken, idle, or thievish slaves ; at the same time it is tti^andle fof^ the 
cupidity and an instrument of tlie vengeance of some masters. A noble in 
need of money chooses one of his skives who endowed with the qualities 
requisite for the service, and presents hito to the council of recruitment, which 
immediately hands him over a receipt. This receipt is equivalent to a bill of 
exchange, and is readily. discounted by any one indisposeci to fumi|ih his man. 
The slave who has been the victim of this speculation is forthwith tomJfrom 
his home and almost ever from a numerous family.— QUbeN^ Coup 
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Exetme6 4^f Human SohUtry, — ^Tho Kussian gtiard is divided into 

youn^ and old. All ave of a tall stature and extremely robust. The present 
emperor has relieved their uniform of all incumbrances. Th«v troops arc 
strictly disciplined and perfect ly*ti;^med. To acijuire the duo pr(‘cision in 
their movements, if the author above cited, M. Niellon Gilbert in liis 
* Coup d‘ 0 Bil of the Russian Empire,* is to h$t credited, the soldiers are nia- 
"nceuvred naked, in order that their action ftiiy be better observed, and one 
of their colonels accustoms the men under Ifim to cany a ;rlass of plater on 
the head while exercising, to habituate them to a peiicct equilibrium. Tlic 
mutiny of the re^ment Semei^osUy, in is attribute^ to tiie tactician 
tortures to which it was subjected, ^ 

Bavarian Army , — ^The Bavarian army consists of sixtinm reginJents of 
Infantry, four baltiilions of Chasseurs, two regiments of ( lurassiers, six re- 
giments of Light-horse, two sgiments of Artillery, and live compumes of 
Artiticers, forming an eifectivmorce of — ^ 

In Pb'ace In JJ^ar 

40,(i08 men • 4l.r>88 men 
i),3r>0 

3,120 3,150 

^ 650 • 720 


Infantry 
t ‘avalry 
Art iliery 
Arti&jers 


53,504 • 55.224 , 

In peace there are constantly 10,440 men on furloiujli, who are neither 
clothed nor paid ; 'it follows, th^efore, that the government ori!y maintains 
37,154 men. — lUdl, Vnit\ * • ^ 

^iaritime ^ch^oh in l^urdm, — By order of flie king of Swerk'n, there are 
established in all the S\^e(lisll p(#l.s, schools hirteacdiing navigation and prac- 
tical seamanship. Their chief object is to furnish the luerehanl service with 
a sufficient supply of (puilified captains and males, who, in llw event of a 
war, may also lurni excellent officers fur the national niililaiy marine. The 
pupils are divided Jftto two classes, the instruction in one of whicli is chiefly* 
devoted to the navigation of the BulUc,^n accurate knowleilpfe of which sea 
is highly important bolli to the commerce and the naval prgsperi^ of 
Sweden*; the education of the other class is of a more general nature. As 
an incitement to improvement, it has been tlioiTght advisable to unite civil 
privilege with professional rank, it is therefore ordered, that from the first 
Jan. 1S2‘J, no captain of a ship shall enjoy the rights of a Swedish citizen, 
who has not previously received from the superintendent of (he said schools, 
or from a naval officer duly authorized, a cerliiicale of his having been ex- 
amined and found in every respect duly qualified. — UnU, Strv, Juur, 

Fortrens of Ecluse, — ^The works of the Fortress of Eel use, on the road 

5!R Lyons to Geneva, a»e carried on with a rajiidity which gives reason to 
expect that they will be soon completed. Independently of the principal fort 
winch commands the defile betwe^nHhe foot of the Jura Mountains and the 
Hhone, tliere have been constructed on tfie steep dectivily of the inounlain 
a succession of smaller forts, connected with each utlier by covered ways. 
TheSe are adapM for the reception of heavy artillery, and would be able to 
dismount whatever batteries might be established on the o])posite shore of 
the river, where the temtoiy belongs to Savoy. To whatever extent tlie^e • 
Works may be carried, it is calculated that a gairison of 300 men w ill be 
sufficient to arrest for weeks the progress of any army that should attempt 
to force the passage.^^ 2 ^^/« Univ. % 

sSng^ Ship9 lost in thg Year 1828 .— The March number of the Uriiied 
Service Journal gives a list of. vessels belonging to the foyal navy lost 
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sinpe his Maje9ty*s accession. We extract those lost in the oonrse of 
the last year. CamMcai^ 46 puns, lOtrC tons, Capt. G. W. Hamilton; 
wrecked off ('antlia, 31st January. Union, schooner, 4 gnns, 90 tons,- 
liieut. C. C. Dent, wrecked oft* Napau,.N. A. 21st March. Aeom, ship- 
sloop, 18 puns, 455 tons, Com. E. Gordon, built by Sir I'obert Seppiop, at 
Chatham, launched 16th Novejn!)cr, 1826, foundered on passage iit>m Ha- 
lifax to Jiermuda, in April. fdontesiAnig, 12 guns, 2.50 tons, Lieut. C.* 
Pluppcpborp, foundered m company with Acorn. Parihim, brig. 10 guns, 
235 tons, (Joni. G. F. Holham, wrcckedooif Scio, I6th May. ReSpole^ 
packct-brip,j. 10 Q^ms, 235 Ions, Bullock, Mjjster, built in 1811, and rebuilt 
1S24, left Uio de Janeiro in August with the mails, and has not l)cen heard 
of since. Jasjirr, 10 guns\235 tons. Com. L. t!. Uooke, wrecked on the island 
of Siintd Maura, in the Mediterranean, 13th October. Kangaroo, shin-sloop, 
siir\c}inp vessel, Mr. Anthony de Mayne, (who had commanded;! ner for 
above ten years) was wrecked oi« the IJogstiejT) West Indies, 13th Decembei*. 

Geo^raph\?, Statistics, 8cc. 

NfHv Northmt }i.yppditirin,-~hn expedition, on private .speculation, but 
countenanced it is said by the Adnnralty, is about to i)c made to the polar 
sea under the conimand of CbiptaiiFRoss. .The exiT» 2 dili‘on is projected by 
that oflicer, and will be undertaken at the private expense of himself and his 
fi i^ends, The whole nlaii is bis ow n, and the outfit, the mode of proceeding, the 
length of time emi>loyed, the remaining or returning, will be decided on his 
own knowlctlge and responsibility. CaidainJloss will go out in the Victory, 
a steam-vessel of 200 Ions burden ; and accompanied by the John, a ship 
of 320 tons, laheu with fuel, provi.sion.s, and stores. The Victory is Jortij^ 
on pvinciples that must render her capable pf withstanding' all injuries from 
the ice. The paddles are upon a coastniction quite new ; and tJie build is 
such that a severe pressure of ice would raise the vcsssel instead of crushing 
her : should she fail us a steamer, the paddles can readily be talcen off, anu 
sjhaTs immediately rigged and navigable as a sailing vesrel. Captain Ros.s, 
it is said, will, in the first iiFitance, proceed to Lancaster's Sound, and ex- 
amirv‘ prince hiegent’s Inlet, whiclV, it will be remembered, afforded the 
faireSt prospect of an approach to the northern land. Having ultimately, 
either hy this channel or jvny other, reached the Amciican coast, it will lie 
the object of the expedition to complete its examination, and especially to 
iiisjjcct that portion which was left unexplored between the eftbrts of Cap- 
tains Franklin and Becebey. T he Victory and John are to be manned with 
a crew of 60,— 20 in one, and 40 in the other vessel ; and when we mention 
timt C'aptain Ross (the nephew of jhe commander, and the companion of 
J^arry, fee.) is to accompany his uncle, we give an assurance that everything 
w hich science,— -astronomy, botany, natural histoiT,— may look for, will be 
amply fulfilled. 

Provisions for three years are to be taken out ; and the expedition will he 
ready to start by the middle of next montlh 

It should be observed that ther^ is now no pecuniary reward to tempt to 
the exploit. All that Captain Ross can look for, is the assistance of instru- 
ments from the Admiralty, the Royal Society, and other piiMte bodies ;*and 
these are liberally offered . — Literary Gazette. 

' Penskm to M. Ccri7M— At a late mWing of fnc Geographical Society of 
Paris, it was announced that a sum ot 3000 francs for each of the years 
1 829 and 1830 had been ordered to be paid to M. Caill6, the Timbiictoo tra- 
veller, from tlie treasury of the Minister of Foreign Aff'airs, to aftoird him the 
means of^acquiring from the public lectures information necessaiy te^qualify 
him to return with all possible profit to Africa. 
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French Trareller w the Levant, — M. Honors VidaJ, at a meetinj!^ of tha 
Geographical Society of Paris on ttie 61h of March, gave an account of a 
great number of journeys made by him in Asia and Egypt, between the years 
1807 and 1837. He had, it seeAs, four times crossra Arabia Deserta, in 
seesons and* under circumstances the most unfavourable : he had traversed 
• Mesomtamia and Chalda'a in every directioni He had made two journeys 
from Bagdad to (..Constantinople, and from CAastantinople to Bagdad by sea 
and land. He had also gone over the greater part of Syria, Anatolia, Turkey 
in Asia* Persia* a part of Armenh, the shores of the Blacic Sea* «ncf Egypt. 
The greater part of these joumeyj was madd by M. Vidal at Vis o\an eiqiense, 
and with a view to his own instruction, and to the acmiisition more especially 
of knowledge interesting to the science of geograpliy. His familiarly with 
the language and manners of the^Turks, and, above all, his knowledge of the 
various Arabic dialects, gained liim ready admission to ail quarters and af« 
forded him the opportunity of ,paking highly interesting observations. In 
his travels it was his constant ewdeavpur to determine the distance and direc- 
tion of places and the courses of rivers,^ud to acquire ^curate geographical 
knowledge. He purposes arranging his iiotes^ and simmitting thein to the 
society. 

Geography of N\ihia — New Map, — splendid map of Nubia — the result 
of the travels* and labcAirs of two of oirf countrymen, Mr. Parke and Mr. 
Scoles, architects, — has just appeared. It has been delineated after a survey 
made in 1824, and comprises the course of Ide Nile, between the first and 
second cataract, ancj the country on each shore of the river. On jt are indU 
cated the situations of all the celebrated nioninnents : and this part of the 
work is performed with such care and minuteness, that Iheii* character, na- 
ture^ and even the description of materials usell in 'their construction, arc 
noted. The well-authenticated siUs of other places, and even the iion^hx- 
istence of remains in supposed sites, are also marked. Information useful 
for the navigation of the river is given, as to the state of the str/jam at dif- 
ferent seasons: and the cataracts themselves* are descriM. On the same 
plate are a plan and perspective view, admirably drawn, of the island 5f • 
Philoc, in itself so beautiful as a pictnre-->so rich^dso in ancien|> monuments. 
The scale of the map is about ten milcs^to a degree. The work altogether 
shows great research, and bespeaks the authors to have been Inquiring 
travellers : its getting Mp is most creditable to tlair industry, skill, and en- 
terprising spirit as artists. 

The River Dourga in New Guinea. — At a recent, meeting of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris, a letter was read from the Bavon de Capcllc’ii, 
ofiering, in the name of ]\I, de KoUf, an officer of the Royal Navy of tlic 
Netherlands, — ^the narration of a voyage made by that officer in the eastern 
part of the Indian Archipelago, ajid the environs of New Guinea. Tiie work 
^SHiiilK)mpanied by a maa on wliich the author has traced a river, tlie 
dourga, tlie mouth of which, of great width, has been recently discovered in 
tlie eastern par t of New Guinea. — J^^eJGlobe. 

Tefke U7tder the Russians, — ^The capital of the wh61e of Georgia and 
Imiretta is Teflis, formerly the residence of the Czar, situate on the river 
Kur, Ih a delight plain surrounded by vineyards and fruit-gardens, and the 
gayest scenery. The town itself is badly built, yet it is large ; although since 
5 was sacl&d by the Persians in 1796 -Out sparingly populous. It is sur- 
roundM with walls, but in parts the Greets still remain unpaved. It is tlio 
seat of a Greek bishop, has a citadel, a castle, about 400(J dwelling'li()use.s, 
15 Greek 20 Armenian ohurches, a catliolic conuent with a cl lapeJ, and 
thm Mahometan mosques, and about 30,000 inhabitants, who (m all 
khids of Ats, especially weavingT as well as some foreign commerce. They 
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consist mostly of Armenians, Geoi^ans, and Tartars, with a.few Russians. 
Teflis has also a mint. In the neighbourhood are warm baths, and mines of 
rock-salt. , fjince it has been xjossessed by the Russians, a new school has 
been csfablisli^ for the young Georgijxn* nobilily and gentiy, to which the 
empeior contribules yearly 10,000 rubles from the produce of the silk cutti* 
vation. The most jironiising ^youths are sent at the expense of the state to * 
Moscow, or St. l\‘tersburg, tirbompiete their studies. * 

Froi^ its situation on the KMr, by which a communication is kept up with 
the Casipian Sei^ and from its vicinity torthe Black Sea, this city may, in 
time, under the vivourable goveihment of Russia, become one of the largest 
and richest towns of the^mpire, and serve for the emporium of the products 
of central Asia, destineft for Europe. Already many Mahomedan families 
resort to it from i^ersia and Armenia as nCW settlers, to partake the advan- 
tages of the more enlightened government of the Christian Russians. A 
great recent increase in the [K)pulation haibeen the consequence. New 
dwellings have been built, and are still in {^ogress. The inhabitants duly 
appreciate llic advart^ige of living under a government by which person and 
property are respecteci”, and vvkich is capable of protecting them from foreign 
molest at ion. — Mnrgmblatt, 

Talmilimi in Rus.^a. — Besides the professopi of the orthodox 
religion of the country, Russia cofitains Roman Cat(*iolics, Unitarians, Lii* 
tlierans, Calvinists, Armenians, Monnonists, Mahometans, .Jews, Adorei’sof 
the Great Lama and Idolater^. The number of Roman Catholics is esti- 
mated at stjveu millions, an<l that of the (.'hristians of other persuasions at 
two millions and a half. The Mahometai^s of Kasan, iVstrakhan, Siberia, 
Orenhourg, die' (Jriinea, the (jaucasus and Lithuania, and others, have 
mosques in the plac<*s wherfe they have lixed their sojourn ; their nunilier 
amounts to more than three millions. .S)'f*agogues exist in the districts and 
towns whore, for a considerable time, Jews have dwelt : the number of that 
nation in Russia is estimated at about 500,000. As to paganism, to idolatrous 
wanderers in the deserts of Siberia and in the vvild plains of Kirguis Kaissaks, 
must be added the worshippers of the threat Tiama, aiuRliose of the Fetiches 
and Uip Scln^'^iaus. 1 1 eretfes and /schismatics of ditforent sects, whose re- 
ligion seems contined to vain prejudices and superstitious practices, are also 
ahumhud*. 

Ill the midst, however, cf those different sects, relidSous toleration is con- 
stantly the same in Russia. For six centuries, during which the empire has 
existed, not a single example of persecution by the government on account 
of religion is to be found in history. — Bull, Unii\ 

-According to the statements contained in a work 
published in Russia, entitled ‘Debts conimis en Itussie pendant Tann^'-e 1827,' 
during the whole year 1827 there were only 180 thefts committed in all 
Russia !— the number of jiersons apprehended as criminals, desertc^^’ftP 
vagabonds, amounted to 27.'}0, of whom 27 had made their escape : the num- 
ber of deaths by accidents was I4,82vl * the assassinations 1228 ; the sui- 
cides 117G. Thei'e liappened 32 &5 accidental fires, 192 the work of incen- 
diaries, and l(jfi occasioned by gunpowder explosions. Tlie ‘ Tclcgraphe de 
Moscou’, after making this enumeration, indulges in comp«nitive reflations 
on the inoriility of the Russian pen^de and that of the French and EnglislL 
But it is veiy doubtful, as will he sust^ected front the statements above given, 
whether the sources whence the concUisions are respectively drawn are all 
equally authentic. The oifleial statement now, and tor two years past, an- 
nually made m France, entitled ‘ Compte rendu de VAdminisb^tioa de la 
^iis^ice,Or\miaelle,' is, os yet, says Universel/ uni<]|iie' in its 

I . 
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Pcpulahon of Buma in 1825.— Hiere were bom in Russia in 1S25, of 
the Greek or national relifrion 890,641 male, and 814,976 female infants, 
making a total of 1,705,015. Tliere died in the same year, males 54 l/joa, 
females 526,210, total 1,071,200, whence an increase of 634,409.* This is 
somewhat less than the augmentation in 18*23, which was 663,343, still nioro 
considerably l>elow the increase of 18-2*1, which amounted to 7 13,285 indi- 
viduals. The ordinarj^ duration of life appeav^lo liave tieen from GO to 65 
years; but in the year mentioned, 27,556 individuals had exceeded the ago 
of 70, 13,869 had attained 80 years, 2742. 90 years, 1144, 95 y^arEf 568, 
100 years. 154, 105 years, 56, 110 years. 3d}, llSyctfrs, *2;#. 12(U'ears, 4, 
125 years, and 4 likewise 130 yeai%. — BM Univ. 

Population of Sweden and Norway, -The populafton of the kingdam of 
Sweden increased between the yetlrs 1820 and 1825 by 69,212 inhabitants. 
In 1825 it was 2,771,252 soiils, oLwhom 20,499 noldes, 13,977 elergv, 66.601 
of the middle class, and the rest bSonging to the class of peasants. The per- 
sons in office in the civil service i^mourPCvl to 9.271# The army and 
consisted of 21 99 officers, and 40,159 soldiers and sailor^ 

Norway, according to the census of 1826, contains 1,050,132 individuals, 
of whom 103, ()2l inhabit, the cities. 10,6 )7 Uie frontier-towns, and 931,414 
the country. The tvyo most populoa.s towns are llcrgen, with 20,844 inha- 
bitants, and Clmstiaftiavs^tli 20,581. hi JvS4 ■> the whole poulalion was reck- 
oned at 886,470. Bergen then contained only 18,111, and ( 'hnsliania 10,63.8. 

ProJiperity of the Port of Dunkirk, — At the*. silting of the Academy of’* 
Sciences of Paris, of the 23rd of Fehniary, much eonimondation iwas be- 
stowed by the reporter, M. H(‘ron -lie Villefosse, on a work qf M. Charles 
Diirosoir, entitled** Voyage pitlures<iuc de S. ^I./Iha^les K. <Uns le Dc- 
partefiient du Nordf which was pronounced to contain imjiortiml statisticj^l 
information. From the details giv#n relative to the prosperity of the tovm 
of Dunkirk, it appears that, the number of ve*?fsels frequenting that port 
had more tlian doubled vvil bin the last ten ygirs. The prospeWty of thiE 
port had exceeded of late years the point it hail re u hed at the end of the la»^ 
century. • ^ 

Operation of the. Law of Arrest . — Accoiling to napers laid Before Paa. 
liament, pursuant to the riiotiun of Mr. Hume on the su!»jeot of thif law of 
arrest, the number of delitor-s cominiticd to the iive^irmcipal prisons in the 
metropolis, during the year 1827, was as follows: to tin* King's Bench, the 
total niimbcr of commitments was 1^91 : of these 1397 were on Mesne 
Processiand 191 ader Judgment ontere l. Ti> the Fleet, number of commit- 
ments (>S3. M. P. 623. J. II. 00. Whitecross Street, tvital number 1893. 
M.P. 1483. J. K. 410. Marshalsca, to*al 630. M. P. .3)2. J.R. 238. 
Horsemoiiger Lane, total 1172. M. P. 275. J. li. 897. The result is, that 
there were 5969 persons conimilte<l to IhiTse five prisons during tlic year 
which number tliere,were 4170 committed on Mesns Process, and 
only 1799 on Judgment entered. In llie three prisons lirst mentioned 3503 
•were commilled before proof, and GO-Vafler proof; and 1150 for debts under 
50/. The total number in custody in Uie respective prisons on the 1st Jan. 
1828, was as follows. In the King’s Bench 67 4. Fleet 25 1. Whitecross 
Street 3f8. Marvl'alsea 102. Horsemonger Lane 108. Total 1515. 


WUndaimed^mdm(U.--‘‘T\\Q amount of dividends clue and not demanded, 
remaining in the BankofEnglaadonthe^lfl Jan. 1829, was 1,206,878/. o v. 7d,, 
and the amount of lottery prtz^'S not cldimed at the same dale, was 25 lo/. 
making together 1,209,388<. 3s. Id. The advances made to Govern in cut 
out of the ab«ve sum, pursuant to tlie 31st, 48th, and'56th of George III., 
araounrto A,112,468/. 0«. TJfC balance is therefore 96,920/.^if..3rf.— 
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i Iwo-NATtiULX. PrILOSOPRY. ^ ^ 

Dr. Brewshr^^ Omnton op to Motion in <Ae Mokadei o/^BotOlsg^ThB 
last number of the EdSiAMmh Journal of Science contains an aitide by 
Brewster on the motion of the n^lecules of bodie^» as observed bp Mr. 
Brown. Dr. Brewster says, that in examining the motions of p*anules of 
policn suspended in water* he ted recognised movements which he was 
satisfied were entirely the result of the positfon of unstable equilibrium 
which they occupied in the fluid i^iuin. Dr. Brewftter adds* tliat if thbsu 
motions resisted every method of explatiation* it is thylasf supposition in 
philosophy that they are owing to animal life. lie asks* moreover, what, 
Ind^* are all the motions of the planets,— what are their progressions, their 
stations, their retrogradalions, their revolutions, their mutations, but so 
many movements in llU larger moleculA of the universe ? Why, then, 
need we wonder that the miscroscopic molecules of this lower world should 
exhibit their attractions, their rotations, their coAibinations, their dilatations* , 
and their contractionii ? We are disposed, indeed, tg much farther, and 
to ask, Why should not the molecu^s of the hardest solids have thffir orbits* 
their centres of attraction, and the same varied movements which are ob- 
served in planetary and nebulods matter ? The^exislence of iwoh move- 
ments has already been recognisedgn mineral and other bodies.^ A piece of 
sugar melted by heat, and without any regular wrangement of its particles, 
will in process of time gradually change its character, and convert itself 
into regular crystals* possessing a mathematicar regularity of structure, and 
displaying all the wonderful jmenomena of double refraction. A mineral* 
body will, in the course of time* part with some sf its ingrrdienU, or lake 
in others* till it has become a new minend, and has ent^ely lost' its *pcr* 
sonal identity ; — and (as has recently been discovered) a regular* crystal 
may, by the mere introduction of heat, have the whole arrangement of its 
molecules converted into an opposite arrangement, developing new physical 
properties which it did not before possess. In these changes the molecules 
must have turned round their axes, and taken up new positions within the 
solid, while its external form has suffered no a])parent change, and while its 
general projierties of solidity and transparency have remained unaltered. 

Difference on a Scientific Hypotheeie between the Baron Cuvier and M, 
/fitoim— A difference of opinion exists between M, Cuvier and 
ll. Geoftroy St. Hilaire, on the question of llie principle of unity in the or- 
ganic composition throughout the amrgal kingdom. M. Cuvier, in a recent 
work on the natural history of fishes, has trsated this notion maintained hy 
M. Geolfroy St. Hilaire &s poetical and imaginary. On the other side* M. 
Geoffroy St. Hilai^ in an introductory discourse loTiis lectures as wofessor 
at the Jardin du^, has defended his own doctnne* and discussed and re- 
futed, says Ae/ Revue EncyclopC-dique,’ opinions of those who deny the 
principle of unity in oi^ganiq cbmpositiqp. 

Opinions of M. Qeoffiw SL Hilaire on the Connexim between avtoddu- 
vian and exypfins wf At the sitting of the Frqnch Royal Ae-ulemy 

pf Sciehoes of the 23 rd Majeh, M.GteofBfoy St. Hilaire read the^ first ol a 
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series of memoirs on the connexion in omnie construction and 'pamta^^ 
which may exist between animals of the liiatorical ages and nowematiag* 
and the antediluvian and lost races. M. Geotfroy aaks* whethpr the entmals 
of which the remains are to be found bi^xied in the bosom Of Uie earth, and 
which belong almost all to spemes, or to genera ncd now to be found in the 
living state, should be considered as the pro g e n itora ef vi$A as now inhabit 
the globe, under the supposition that the Im^ hmt unpecgoiie a modifi^- 
tion from the influence of tnhe, and the chim^ which have occurred in the 
stateynf the globe. Or, shbuld the oontraiy.opiokm ^ adopM: are we 
to believe; that^after great deluges new btitigs have been produced by new 
creations^ or,^n short, as M. Geofl^ ewiaresaes it, that Uie sk days* work 
has been repeated? Tbe author of U)e memoirs avow bimaw favourable 
to th^ former view of the question^ and the otyect his work ia to ahpw the 
grounds of his opinion . — Le Globe* * 

Human JRbrrtXi.— The dis^ve^ by M.(Touma] cH an intermixture of 
hupian remains with those or animals ooMidered antediluvian in the black 
marl of the cayems of Bize, continue to Agace the attention of the French 
naturalists. The subject hss been referrea by the aeaden^ to the investi- 
gation of a commission compoMd of the Baron Cuvier and MM. Brongniaii 
and (Jordier. The discoverers do not infer that the human bones appertain 
to subjects existing earlier than t^js assigned period of the er^on or man, 
but conclude that certain animals, the species of wlAch afe ndw ettinct, had 
their existence prolonged beyond the poiod at which mankind first appeared 
•on the globe. 

Df\ JVhllastofCe Memmiory Galvmio Battery, Dakin, in a lecture 
on galvanism, •delivered at the Mechanics* Institution, as reported in *The 
Manual of Science and LHeratore,* enlaindd a ciuious appmtus invfcited 
b}iDr. Wollaston, which he called an men^entary galvanie battery^ and which 
consistcnl of a silver thimble with its top cut on. It was then partially flat* 
tened, and a small plate of zinc being introduced into it, the apparatus was 
immersed in a weak solution of sulphuric acid. With this minute battery, 
4:e was able to fuse a wire of platinum, one three-lhoiisandth of an inch in 
diameter, a degree of tensity to which no one had ever before succeeded in 
dniwing it.**UiK)% the same priAciple (that of introducing a plate of zinc 
l)etweett two plates of another metal) Mr* Children constructed his immense 
batteiy, the plates of which measured six feet by two feet eight inches ; each 
Ithile t)f zinc being placed between twq of cop|ier, and each triad of plates 
being inclosed in a separate cell. With this powerful apparatus, a wire of 
platiiuun, one- tenth of an inch in diameter, and upwards of five feet long, 
was raised to a red heat/visible even in the broad glare of daylight^ 

Cdnsiructum and Ute of Condufdort of Lightning, — On the 30lh of 
March M. Gay Lussac.in the name of the physical branch of the Acadi^mie 
des Sciences, read a nport on various questions put by the ministerarfBSSIg 
concerning the construction of lightning conduciors, and their application to 
pow der magazines. The questions w^ip put by the minister in consequence 
of an injury sustained by a powder n^azine at Bayonne, to which the con- 
ductor had appeared to contribute, instead of serving as a protection. The 
report states, that the accident at Bayonne was to be aq gg jtf to thaimper- 
fect construction of the conductor, which, instead of being made to enter the 
ground at the foot of the wall of tjj^ magasina either to a suflScieiit depth, 
or into a pool of water,wascarrieao|f horiioifl»l||ytoa&tanhe of thirty-six 
feet by five wooden uprights, thirty-two inches hSgh, and then made to take 
a iierpendicular direction downwaras, but for only w foot, into a hole six feet 
square, built up on 'every side with mssomf, but havii^ at file bottom of 
every zidedwo arches to pve a grestor ra^aoeof co^^^MLw^ tw eartH 
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^ ^ tAttrRoll wift trtnch th^ hole was filled. The uinng the diarooal' 
in te'iwteral and not ealeined* is noted as juiothea soom of imperfeo- 
tion. poiiM^ oontaet, i^hich viere'fbur rays of iroi^ al feet tironi the 

oidremity of m donduetor, each one*foot and a ludf long, and having three 
points m km dth^ rays lower down, and ^ and a half feet &om the 
extiEBu^ each seven and a hatf inches iong,«wi^ ako pronoonoed insufii- 
eient The repoit conelndea that a conductor constructed would^ve 
preserved the powder magasine at B^nne from all iiyury i but {h^drsuch 
magaiines, when pit^»erly eonatni fted, and tssmh pro 6 f, luthing to 
fear from Iteming, th^at«m(n« likely te a^ected by the 3e(£ic fiuid, 
espei^y mbm tm riak of inl^mfeet construction is &ken into considera* 
thm, if provided with a eonduelor, fim if left wi^out ona * 

Expee^ Cbmef 0^1832.— Th(| following are the calculations of M. Da- 
moisean Is to the orbits of the comet of If 72, 1806, and 1826, on its 
expected reappearance in 1832. \ • * 

Passiige oT its perihelion, in November 1832, perio<^7.4808th day. 

Paris mean time, countiog.from midnight 

Longitude of the perihelion 109^56^43^ 

Longitude ^ the ascending node .... 248 12 24 

Inclination 13 13 13 

ScoKitricity « 0.7517481 

Demi-grand axe • 3.53683 

BfOLUniv. 


Length 6f Pendulwn*^^V\^ following table gives the result oftthe obser« 
vations made during tlie voyage *of the Frencn corvette La Caquilk^ of tlgi 
length of tlie pendulum vibrating syconds in a vacuumi and at the level of 
the sea, in (fivers latitudes. ** 

Lsititttde. Pendulam. , 

Toulon 43°07.i0 N. ' O.999S0S85 

PortJMkwn. . . . 33 9M0S. 0.9987143(1 

Isle of France. . . . SO 09.83,8. • 0.99789(«®., . . 

Ascension . . 7 99ArS. 0.99729881 . * 

At Paris, latitude 48°90'14", the length of pendulum 1 . 00000000 . 

^41 t 

Difference in D^ees 0 / TemperaHff^ in the Old and New Pur- 

suant to a government order to tliat effect, the surgeons at the military posts 
of the United States' army, furnish annual returns of their observations of 
the state of the thermometer at their respective stations. From these re- 
turns, and the ascertained temperature of places on our side of the Atlantic, 
the following comparative table of respective latitudes and longitudes, and 
mean temperatures has been prepared, and is given in the last number of 
th* imnburgh Philosophkmf Journal; from a copy of the printed report 
brought from America by Captain Basil Hall. 

^ NorCi 


Plaee8. 

Peleisbuig 

'Stockholm 

gdmjsuigh 

London 
Rouea . . 
4Paris . 
riAim ^ 
Nantes - 


M2 


99®6(i' 
39 20 
M37 

.fcsa 

’S2 10 
,51 31 
49 28 
48 58 
48 IS 
4713 


30°24'E. .18®80 
18 88 £. 42 39 

3 00 W. 47 78 
13 31 B. 49 80 

4 32E. 


lOOW. 
.2 25E. 
18 22 £. 
128E, 


52 25 
51 90 

51 00 

52 00 
51 53 
554)8 
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FMtfiHL 

, Poitiers • 

Fort Brady . 

Padua . . 

Fort Snelling • « 

Bourdeatix . •«. * 

Fort Siillivan .r 

»Fort JfjToward 
/Marseilles , 
Fort Crawford * 
Fort WolcotL 
Council Bluffs , 
Pekin 

Washington 
Algiers ^ 

Fort Johnston 
Cantonn)9.nt Clinah > 
Grand Cairo 
St. Augustine • 


46<^., 4SPlBtf , 

' 46 S9 84 43 W. 41 37 ;* 
46 23 19 60E. 9jl?9 
44 53 83 08 W. 45 00 
44 60 0 28W; S7 5 q 

44 44 67 04 W. 43 44 
• 44 40 87 00 W. 44 50 
43 19 5 27E. 0.1 8<> ‘ 

43 03 00 93 W. 46 52' 

41 30 71 18 W. 51 02 
> 41 25 95 43 W. 60 82 
39 54 116 29 W. 55 50 
(^8 76 55 W. 56 56 it 

.36 49 2 17 S* 72 00 . 

(’34 00 78 05 W. 66 68 
30 24 87 14 W- 68 77 
30 00 31 23 £. 73 00 
29 50 81 27 W. 72 23 


From this it appear^, that in th? higher latifudeS|the airerage difference for 
the same degree of mean temperature is r4^ 30', and iW the lower ones 7^30', 
the mean of which is Thus the mean temperature at Stockholm, in 
latitude 59^ 20^ is about the same ar at Fort Sullivan, in latitude 44^*44' ; 
, while thkt at Rouen, ih latitude 496 26^ is about the same as at Fort Wolcott, 
in latitude 436 20'; and at St. August^ie, in latitude 296 50* it is but 0.77 

lower thaif at Grand Caim, in latitude 306 .^ ** 

' ,0 

JMeaimrement of High Tfmperaivernf^^'Ul, Pouillet has lately read to the 
French Academy of Sciences a memoir on the measurement of high temper- 
atures in degrees of the common thermometer ; in which he detaued a pro- 
* eess for fhe examination of high temperatures, which, he considers, give 
results perfectly accuratg. The means adopted' b^'M. Pouillet bear some 
analogy tifbll those which are faand^ on the expansion of the air, and more 
kspecially with that used in the East Indies by M. Prinsep, director of the 
mint atBennores, published in the first nitniber of the * Philosophical Trans- 
actions of 1626.' M. PouUlet's apparatus was iintshed, he avers, before he 
was acquainted with tlie labours of M. Prinsep. The following are some of 
the results given by M. Pouillet. The temperature of dull and red heat 
scarcely perceptible from 8506 to 9506. The temperature of bright red 
10046 

Sdver melting 16776, 

Melting of an alloy of 1 pail gold to 3 of silver 18036. 

The temperature of the fusion of pure gold 20966. 

The average results found by M. Prinsep ai^e as follows : — 

Full red heat . . 12006 Fahr« 

Orange heat • . 1630 

Silver melting . . 1830, 

Silver with one^tenth gold » 

Silver with one-tenth gold 205$ 

Mr. Wedgewobd made the nrlting'point of silver so hi^ «r47l76 and 
Mr. Daniell 22336, ' 


. Dimittution of ifie Dw of the NeedUr^lxi the month of Januaiy a paper 
by Captain Sabine was ?ead to the BoyeX Society. detsBrng the mndt bf ob- 
.sevAtidns made by hhn in Attgust ^Ia«t, iw the hcfHlcultiifat ^rdens at 
Chiswick., pn the dip Of the bik^tio tieedlO hi Londmi^oompaM the 
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tiie ^ in the Jte^nf s Paik in AuguaC 1821, published in 
the ^PhUcmplikMd Tirana 1822; The result obtained istheaveniffe 

of obsei^tlQiis wide with 8ve ‘different instruments, f A decrease is ftund 
in the dip hi. Xonddn of l r'.5 in s^en years, or an annn^ deereaie of ^.5. 

The ayei^^ anmial decrease for the centmy preceding 1821 appears, 
from the idioft authentic observalions, to haysi exceeded On examining 
the series of observations made on the dip in Paris stnoo 1798, by MM. 
Humboldt, Gay Xus^, and 'Arago, the author had a corresponding mdiea* 
tion of a recent diminution in thioyearly decrease of , the dip ; it aj^^&uring, 
by those observaihons, that the ayerage yedrly decrease in Ihe ftvst half of 
the period betweeh 1798 and 1828 exoimed 4^.75, and in the Second half 
fell short of • 

« • 

Effect of Oaeygen Qof an the Animal Economy, — At a meeting of the 
Royal Bociety on the 26th of Ma-ch, a paper pras read, giving an account of 
several experiments made by Mr. Broughton, sur^on in the guards^ on 
inferior animals, with a view to ksceri^n the effect of tmr^ oxy^n gas on 
the animal economy. These experiments, to^he nuslW of eleven, were 
principally performw on rabbits from three weeks old, and upwards, which 
invariably died after exposure for some lime to an atmosphere of unmixed 
oxygen. After death Mr. Broughton foigid that the heart continued to act 
for some minutes; and mat, in one instance, even the circulation proceeded 
uninteiTuptedly: lor. on pricking the aorta, the blood spurted out in the same 
manner as during life, to the coiu'se of the iiitialation of oxygen, the whdi^ 
blood of the animal becomes arterial, that is, of a bright scanet — appeem to 
be thinner and more transparenV-and is more readily coimulwle. The 
surface of the Idngs and the plenne are strongl]; injected at the same iiQie» 
and^eem in that state of congestion which must lead to sufibcation. If» 
after the death of the animal in o>|rgen gas, there be a sufficient movenAnt 
perceptible in the diaphragm, Mr. Broughton sl^s that illation of the lungs 
with common atmospheric mr will restore the gnimal to life, / 

Coloured Flame oji Spirits of Wine, — ^The professor Vogel, in amemohN 
read to the Assembly of Naturalists at Munich, 4n 1827, mve the following 
rules for colouring tne flame of spirits of*xvine, either yellow, red, or |jirein. 
A yellow flame is produced by setting fire to the spirits over salt, of which 
the bases may be either ammoniac or soda, mangiinese, iron, mercury, pla» 
tina, gold, nickel, cobalt, or bismuth. A red flame is obtained by making 
use of salts, the base of which is either lime, or strontian, or Hthtne, or 
magnesia. If the spirits be bmnt over salts of copper, uranium, or aluminoi 
a green flame is obtained. All the salts made use of should be soluble in 
alcohol. A green flame is also to be procured by dissolving in the ^cohol 
boracic acid, or weak hydrochloric ether. It follows, from the experiments 
of M. Vogel, that the oxide of copper is reduced by burning alcohol, to pro- 
\AISSnr\d metallic copper, «nd that the green flame it.self contains oop|ier. 

Compdralwe Strength of Iran an^ following statement of th 

comparative force of iron and steel is to bw found in a work on the relative 
cohesion of iron and the different kinds a/L steel, by Ijl* Miltis, as noticed in 
Kastner's Arcliiv Jiiz. a rod of good iron of Stiria, an inch thick, required a 
weight of 400 quintals fo break it ; a rod of equal thickness of Stirian steel, 
not iminersed, took a weightjpf 749 qumials 53 lbs, to break iU wbde a rod 
of the same ilimensions gf meteoric%steel was not broken, except by a 
weight of 1 130 quintals. , 

bureau of Sulk in Catt-bon by meeeuku fte coutse of 

flw Bit ^r ii wn f made tw V. Prinsep on hi^ fempearaturcii, he^s«>vered 
tM ySy^nuKktbbi that cuS-trvn aevebu a pernment 

• • 
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Mk kyaach suceea^iv^ heating, tliis poink is iMmiimed byjneasyiiHg ib^ 
eubic extent of an iron retort^ as ascertained bgr^DMi^br^bt of pm nsmiiqf' 
vrhi^ H contained nlxtbe temperature of 80^./il1in4Mslw ooimts ware t» 
follotA;— " " • J . * 

Before the first exp^ment ' . « 943^ eui»e inehesk 

After the first fire^ . . 9.64 '■■■>* — ** 


After three fires 


1046 ^ 


But n^at is more remarkable still, the augmeniaUan af the Mho/ihe reforf 
eapceeAjhedilaptiioH dm to the temperatmato which ti waa esepaecd, For as 
iron eximnds 0.9105 by 180« of Pahranfaeit^the increase of bulk upon 10 cubic 
inches should be 0Jtf5 x 3 ^ 0.316 at 1000^ of Fahrenlndty or even the 
melting heat of silver. « Hence it is to be concluded that the dQatdtkm of 
iron is not equable, a result formerly obtained by Messrs. Dulong and Petit. 
— j&din. Jour, of Science. ^ • 

New Associate of the FrAioh Acadhne des Sciences. Qlbers of 
Brdinen, the distinguisfied astronomer, wfo discovered the planets Ceres 
and PaUas in the yo^r 1802^^ has bOen nominated Foreign Associate of tlie 
Academy of Sciences in Pans, in the room of Dr. Wollaston* 


j 2* Najural Histort. 

The Chameleon — iff manner of premr^. hndchangetf colour, — ^Mr*iBobert 
^Spittal, in a communication to the * Edinburgh New Ph3oscq;ihica] Journal,' 
details some interesting observations made by him of the habits of the 
Chameleon, and the probable cause of its change of cMour* The animals 
in the possession of Mr. Spittal were five^nches m length, e/clusive of their 
tail. They %9d entirely upon insects. On ob.serving one — the meth^ of 
at^k pursm was to the following ef&ct. Th^ Mowly moved towards 
their prey, as if afraid to disturb it ; at ihe same time keeping their eyes 
iirmly fixed upon the insect until within a few inches of it, then on a sudden 
darting foilh the tongue, and^as suddenly withdrawing it, they seeured their 
•^eev, which veiy voracious mastication and deglutitioq soon disposed of. 

Tto greatest distance fo which the tongue protruded was about five 
insh4s, gently less, never morOi This organ, protruded by strong raus- 
eiflar power, is chiefly returned to the mouth by an apparatus attached to 
its base, which acts by ^its resiliency, in a somewhat similar way to the 
^uRlicily of a silk purse, when drawn out, and suddenly let go. The oelter to 
enable the animal to seise its prey, the'bxtremity of the tongue folds up to a 
slight extent, somewhat like tne extremity of the proboscis of an elegant; 
and moreover the organ is coated with an adliesive matter. 

The result of Mr. Spittal's experiments on the clianges of colour in this 
animal, leads him to conclude, that the existing opinions which attribute the 
change of colour to the action of the lungs as the chief cause is correct. 
This stale of the lungs, as remarked by Cuviei; is produced by thcaawaia 
and passions of the animal, renders the body more or less transparent, and 
forces the blood more or less to towasds the akin, that fluid being 
coloured more or less brightly, ^Recording to the quantify of air taken into 
the lungs. With regard to the transparent property'of tne body of the Cha- 
meleon, kfr. Spittal says, that on one occasion, he an^a.^xmhpanioa were 
tolerably sure that th^ observed The shadow of the wires of the ‘cage, 
during the bright sunshine, througivjthe body ofi^ne of them,;Whi^ in R eoin* 
preset state. r 

Attainments of Animals.-- A eofrespondent of tfie vMagasine of Natural 
History’ relates the following. * There were fwo rmorhabfy fine ostriches, 
male and jiemale, kept in the Rotunda of (ho J^in da Rot, T|^o incyfiglA 
qyer their heads having heen ^ken, tte* g>aiiim prooosdod t0 



m dr f iferc. 

MLte ttid let m a «riai«dil^ of (^s. Not 

bpg after ih^ the fmali o^clr was taken ill, and^M *ftof an. hoqr or 
two iDf great arnnr* The body was opened, and tlie ’throat and stdmaeh 
were found , to iMHre been dreadfully lacerated by the sharp corners of the 
glass wmeh jdie had swallowed, r'rotn the inoinent his cowpamon was 
taken from him, the male bird had no resf^*]^^ appeared to be incessantly 
eearcbiniF for aomethmg, and daily wasted away. He was moved from the 
mt> in the hope that he would fidget his grief; he was eVm aUowen more 
liberty, bat naught availed, and m literally ipined himself t^ des^* The 
same oontributor, although on trie authority of oth^ persons, tells a tale 
which many of our readers will probably ihuik is not to4>o too implicitly 
reorivedf of a <wsne bring cured its grief for the toss of its mate tlic 
pladiur of a lookin^glass in the aviaiy, the reflection from which is said to 
have deluded the bird to the lecAveiy of its hi^alth and spirits which were 
rapid^ decliidng. ^ ^ ^ 

Bir^farioking their NeaU. — Another correipondenhof the same Msiga* 
zine gives the fQUowing, as the result of his observations on the attachment 
of biras to their nests. * The redbreast will sit on any egg substituted for its 
own, even a blaokbiid or thrusli's, and will breed up the young ones ; a 
hedge-sparrow will do the 8ame,«and mfttt probably any soft- billed bird. 
Later In the season, after a bird has made one or two nests, it will not forsake 
its nest when sitting, drive it out as often as you please; some will even^ 
sullbr themselves to.be taken out and put back again without Ici^ving the 
nest. Nightingales might be made^^o frequent anv place where there was a 
good cover of underwood for them, and plenty of insects, if hatched under 
any af the tribe to which they ire most nearly rfiated. A r^tart Would 
prove the best pareht* I • 


Fiehes travelling on The Doras costata, or Hassar, nt one of those 

iqpeoies of fishes which possess the singular property of deserting the water, 
and tfavelling over laq|^ In those terrestriid excursions, large droves of thiU 
aperies are frequently met with during veiy diy aiasons. When the water 
is leaving the pools in which they commodly reside, while most bther flUiea 
p^ish for want of their natural element, or are picked up by rapaciods 
birds, tlwiLat-headed hq/nars, on the contrary, simiqtaiieoiisly quit tlie place, 
and march over land in search of water, travelling for a whole night, as ia 
aasevted by the Indians, in search of flirir object Mr. Campbell, of Sparta 
Estate, Suequibo, and his family, in an excursion to the sand- reels, tell in 
with a drove, of these animals, which were on their march over land to a 
branch of the ^meroon. They were so numerous tliat the negroes filled 
several baskets with those th^ picked up. Their motion over land is de.* 
scribed to be somewhat like that of the two-footed lizarcL They iiroject 
th awfdiMg forward on theijr bony arms, by theriastic spring ol the toil 
ex^erted sidewise. Their progress is nearly as fast as a man will leisurely 
. walk. The strong scuta or bands wlpcri envelope their body, must greatly 
farililate their match, in the manner of the plates under the belly of serpents* 
which are raised and depressed a voiantavy power„in some measure per- 
formingdhe office g( feet Tkie Indians sa/that these fishes carry water 
within them for a supply on thrir journey, ^ere appears to be some truth 
in.thri statement : fm it has l^n observ^ that the bodies of the hassare dp 


the moiituic be absorbed,, or they are wiped dry with a cloth, they have 
such a power of secretion, that they bjcimie hwtontly moirt again. It is 
scariri^posrfbla to diy the sifrl^ while tlie flsH is nVmg.— Dr. Hancock^ 

> * * • 

' FUhe^" iVmfor-The hassars of tmth spet^s. ftat-headsa.Vnd round- 
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cluito, ai)d cover over most carefttilf. 

nesr^wl the spawn fi hatehcd» with as imich solraittide nv a Im |pniynii<ter 
eggs; both the male and Braude hasskr (aspeeiei' of Done), iortliegr me 
monogamous, steadOy 'watchip^ the^spawA, am ^ottlageoiii^ aitsckmgr«lbe* 
assailant. Hence the negroes v^nenHy Uike thetd by |mtttRg their hiUids 
into the water close to the nest; oh aghating wfaiohtinime lmssar springs 
furiottl|v at them; and is thus c^tured. raund-^head fonns its^nest ,of 
grass, in^fiat-tfead of l^ves, tfdth at eertain seasons husrow in tha hadk* 
They lay their eggs only in wet weatiter. * In a morning afM raiw worn* 
numerous nests appear, the spot being indicated by a bunch oC irath^ wfaieh 
showl itself on the surmce of the water, q^tet the nest Below thia are the 
eggs, placed on a bunch of fallen leaves or grass, if it be the Ihioral smmm, 
which Ihev cut and collect together— by what means seems rather nite- 
noi);i, as the species are destitute of cut^g teeth. It may possibly £e dby 
the use of their serrated arms, which term the first ray of the pectom 
fins. — Ib, ‘ t t ^ 

- Recaumation Frozen Fiah , — In winter, the Canadian fish^men evfct 

huts on the ice of the lakes and rivers, and, cutting a in the ice, etxddse 
it with a screen of straw, &c« tfi shelter thems^esnrom the cold wind. 
Sitting inside the screen, they sink their hooks throus^ the .hole made in the 
^ice. Amongst the other mh so caug;ht are perch in abundance. After 
hauling them up, if thrown aside on the ice, they speedily become frozen quite 
hard. Hiey then take them home, and place them in water near a fire; in a 
short time mey began to exhibit symptoms of reanimatiqii,— ^the fins first 
oniver, thesis open, thd^fish gradu^y tifiWs itself on its belly, moiies at 
nnst slowly wout the basin, and at last completely revives and swbxw briskly 
about.— Laiii, N, Phil. Jour. 


Stippnifid Identity of the Whitebait and SAfisf.— The whitebait have 
•^hitherto been generally considered as the young of thq shad, but in an article 
of the < Zoological Journal,' No.Xiy.tbis doctrine is combated by Mr,Wil^ 
lv*nir Yarrelh F.L.B. , who was led to investigate this salject by observing the 
ekt*ly appearance (March) of whitebait in a hshmonger's shop ; and, knowing 
that shads, which they were supposed to be, did not vofike their appesrance tiU 
much later (May), lie took up and persevered in a course of investigation 
which lasted from March to August, y628* The specific distinction between 
the two fishes, on which he relies as of the greatest valuCf is tlie difference 
of their anatomical charaoter, and especially in Iheir number of yertebrte. 
The number of vertebrse in the shad,' he says, * of whatever size the 
specimen may be; is invariably fifiy-five; the number in the whitebait is 
uniformly fifty *8hc ; and even iff a fish of two inches, with . the assistance of 
a lens, this exact number may be distinctly mai^ out/ . . , fumina 


% Electrifying A .singf.^ar species of moHusca^ found oii the 

ooast of .Ceylon, has been nrasented tcTtlie Asiatic Society^ It is reported ’ 
by the natives of the island/and is much d^'^aded by" them on ifhat account, 
to have^:dhe .pow^ of benumbing or destroying the u^ df^ the hopd of a 
, person wiu) tcmelies in that^^e^iect Torpedo and 

Oymnotus electricus., An i^o mention Jhas been msda of an apimal of this 
, d^nption by any of the authors vyl(io have ^tten ohthe produo* 

lions ol iCeylon, the account given by 11^ patlVes.of fis ^ prop^fies is Con* 

" sidered to inquire confirmatioia. Jfrbm sevbal bmpumstances in its anato- 
mical 8 tv 1 mt^ro« the*spacies wouM among tbedk^ias; but 

it diifers<ti|mj^m|y in other respects nrom Aa species described b|rffi^matic 
writersrimd w said to present .a peculiahty of extemail^ tbjR doei^of 
belong to imy of fhe^mollusca. . ‘ 
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iBit^ or \mt*hMktp it oo^of 1]ie moel 
tmtKktblol^^ txlenitl foim of tU the insect inl^s. When 
tliyo nodi fresh it presents a strikiac; resembUmoe to a^prae pf graSs,^Merii]^ 
in '^ksirocGoidiiintotbaseascm, ueiog green and succulent in the raim, 
' thd in llied;7 weathiriio much !&« a withered strawf that they can with d^- 
nttHybedtstmgmshed. Dr.Adams^whohasgi^enanintcresUnj^acobuntofthe 
ludins of^hete antnidtei, says that this insect ]^es in wait for flie^ whi^ form 
pray, with aa much^oesign m a cat or tiger. When a fly it su&iently 
ii^thia ms reach, he projects rapiWy his aimed naw; and. With u^fring aim 
transfixing tna Tictim, lodMait fn the toolned hollow of lie thjfh, destiiwd 
for its reQe||tiom Aflerins fly is in his power» no^imejs lost in devouring 
it, commencing with the trunk, |nd in a few minufos swallowing'the whole, 
Itas^lhmdwttdwmgp <R>n8tifoU^^ the foiishing morseL In tliis manner he 
w^de^roy at a meal five or fix lazge flies, which, in ptoint of bulk, nearly 
d(^le his own body. The structure of th^ forelimb is remarkably adapted 
•for the purpose it has to serve. | It is strong and muscular, provided With a 
claw at its extremity, likewise 8trong,^orny. and shafi) as^a needle, and the 
groove in the last joints, with the double row of teetn or spurs on the mar« 
^n, corresponding and locking closely into each other, like the Hmga of the 
alligator. By m^ifls of these formidable weapons, the insect not only he* 
comes destnictive to ethers, butis emplByed to attack its own jqpecles ; and 
in China, we are told, fighting tlie mantis forms the farourite amusement of 
boys, who carry them about in cages for the puipose. ^ 


On iAe auhimnai Colouring qfJLeavei . — MaCkire Prinsg[) has an.inter* 
tubiee ‘ 
d 


that in the leaveg which naturally cover each other in paiti'tha nneo^ed 
portion is always the more quickly and more tjpcply coloured, he felt anxious 
to determine if the change of colour took place in darkness. On sheltering 
from the action of light, either the whole branches, or parts af l^ves, he 
always found that change of colour was prcventecL If the entire leaf 
placed in the dark, it fell off green ; if only a^part, the rest of the parent' 
chyma changed colour, and the covenfl portion retained its Original tefour. 
If he placed in the dark leaves or portions of leave.v which were yt^w 
before reddening, the»leaf fell off yellow, or thc^^covered part retain^ that 
colour, while the rest became red j thus demonstrating necessity of the 
action of light in all the stages m colouring. The cdouring principle of 
leaves, M. Prinsep ascertains to be a resinous substance common to the leaf 
in its green and yellow state, wtUt modifications of colour only. Having 
obtained a quantity of this substance from both green and yellow leaves, he 
observed tlmt the difference which the two matters present were tiie soJu- 
brlityin the fat and essential dls of the green matter, and the insolubility of 
resin in these same menstrua, and the action of acids and alkalies. 
In met, a prolonged abode, even in the cold state, of the yellow resin in the 
alkalies, brings it back to a beaqfifol green colour, and the action of hats^ 
ac^lerates this effect. It is then in alP respects similar to the green sub* 
stance, and becomes, like it, soluble in oils. On tl\e other hand, all bodies 
capable of yialdmg their oxygen, as acids, or the employment of means 
which facilitate the combination of that gas, as the exposure to the air of the 
alcoholic WolatioD, heat, make theygreen substance pass to the yellow or« 
red colour; sb that the .resin of t^ leaves which have undergone the au- 
tumnal colouifog, seeing to be notiuiig but green resin oxygenated, or having 
radergone i kind of acidification. M. Prinsep also obsmed, that if a 
yel|gw le^of any tree whatever is allowed to remahtsome time in potash, it 
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hand, when a green Mf iii left in an aeUlK 

potaA ^Btoree the gmn colour, &c. M. MT-De Caadou^ 

gives ^ name of cfcm^tile to this substfljfioet MU, Pd^er and OaVan* 

. tou, who were the firsfto observe the fp:een substanenr had s^veu it the ihnne 
of chlorophyle, which lyicaoie tnappi'cahlA as a tMuiuiJ^.a anbstwee eQ{n^ . 
mon to the colouring pnnciple both of green and yeQm leayoii, M« Prin^, 
draws the following general cohcluslons from bit mvesljgations of ttus siib^ 
jcct : IsL AH the coloured parts of v^tables appear to cpnt«^ a particulair 
substancXfthe ckromiile), capable of chaggmg colopr by slight modifiea* 
tions ; 2d% It n to the flxatipfi of oxygen, and to a ami. ol acidifica- 
tion of the chromule, that the autumnal <&uige of the colour of leaves is 
owing,, « 

The Nopals ifrCockineaiPlanL-^'Mr. Thmpson, in his work en^ttid 
* Ofiicial Visit to Guatemala,' myes the follo\nng account of the plant,^>^|Rie 
nopaLis a plant consisting of litlle stem, but expanding itsrif Intoivide Uiick 
leaves, more or less primly according to i6 different kind ! one or two of- 
these leaves being set »s one plant, at the distance of two or three feet 
square from each other, are inoculate with the cochineal, whidi, 1 scarcely 
need say, is an insect : it is the same as If you would tidte the blight off an 
apple or other common tree, and [ub a small portim#it on another troe 
free from the contagion, when the consequence would he fiiat the tree so 
inoculated would become coye^ with the blight; a small quantity of the 
iKjects in question is sufficient Tor each plant, which, in propcrticn as it In- 
creases its leaves, is sure to be covered with the costly parasite. When the 
plant is perfectly saturated, the cochineal i«soraped off with great care. The 
plants are not^^ valuable for the first year, they may Be estimated as 
yielding after second year, from a dollar ta a dollfu* anp a half profit^n 
each*^uint ^ ^ 

} 3.--^SDtCa|. SCIKNCB. 

--J^nrJions of DtgeHion . — A paper read to the Roy^ SocieW dumg fia 
present session, by Dr. Philin, contains the following view of the digestive 
functions, Di^nstion reauires for itl'due performance, both a proper au^j 
of gastric ^secretion, and a certain muscular action in the^ stomach $ tbs 
Litter circumstance being peedful for the expulsion of, that portion of food 
which has been acted upon by the g^trio Juice. Nervous power is necessaiy 
for secretion ; but the musciuar action or the stomach being excited by the 
mechanical stimulus of the contents of. that (urgan, is independent pi thp 
nervous power. After the removal of a portion ox the eightli pair of nerves,^ 
the galvanic influence directed through these nerves will restore the secretion 
of gastric juioe. But Messrs. Bree^et and H. Milne Edwards have latdiy 
endeavoured to prove that the same effect results also from mediaoical 
irritation of the lower portions of the divided nerves. Several cirmimrililWiian 
which appear to have been overlooked by these gratlemem invalidj|le.,t^ 
*~;;..nolu^ion8 tliey have deduced from /faffir experiments, namdy* Ibal; n 
certain quantity of digested food wUl always be found in the, Stpmaoh pf the 
animal for five or six hours after the operation, and even efter the lapsa of 
ten or twelvw.hours, from its being less com^ely ehangid^jmd, fbmtm 
expelled more slowly tfraq In the natural state. The paper cppdndos with 
the remtal of experimenihi made for author Mr. Ontlmrf m Wlpdi the 
contents of the stomach of a rabbit, whq^ie eighth pair of nerves, aftm* exci- 
sion, been Iwpt mechanipahy imtated, .mm cpfi^par^ Vith.thi^ of 
anotherVabbit in which the nerves had nof imh irritated, and a third 
which had been feft undbtuibed. AH those vduf witnasied dwi Ifsolt oU^ 
exovnmdt, iftaailf whom waa Mr. Bxodie,,weDe*poiivhMM ^ m iisit^n,^ 
ofibenervmha^ no effort wfaaievecmpromolhig the digei^ of thefopdi. 
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of A« JStewf.— The |jiifale» of tfle 'ftnimui 
UoOQ ohsmed wmer <Highly nut^nifying powers are discovered to conseal 
^40^ 5*^ *™ wrange fieipselvet id rowSf^one body being 

IttMed uiideraeath another, and in nra manner^^as a pile of «miiar 
coliis> when tq^own genfiy dbwn. would be fetind to arrange themsdves* 
This puneiis e1^ is aitwuted to tlie vitality yet remaining in Jibe blood, 
aurmg the act of eongealmg« Iirorder to gii&e the mmeriihent, Sm neoes* 
sary that bloqd. as freshly dtiAm, be slightly and thinly iftnearSd over the 
fRvfaoe of a s^ of crown, or wmdow-giass, and be dbver^ with a very thin 
of Bohenuan pUde-dass; an^ thos some slighf ineqnaUties in thothick- 
nm^ the layer of blood between them will w produeecb ai^ which ai*e 
neimiy to succeed in pmduciitg the veiy curious appearances above men« 
tionw ^ Highh' maghjfmg powers are absoKitely necessary to be employed 
mexhihiUi^lto object^ • ^ 

Method of itopping Hemorrhage from leelA-WftfsJ^Occasionally leech- 
bites, left to tbe^elves, bleed eaoessively.even so much as to endanger life ; 
and cases have ooooijged where all. the umial means of stopping the issue of 
bloo^ when tried,*navf failol «The MlrquU Ridolfl then says, that tlie 
application pf the cuppi^-glass to the point from whicli the blood escapes 
IS always successful, lie uses a very small hlass when the hmmorrhaga 
proceeds from a siiigle bite, and a larger one whei\ it issues from several 
near to each other. Almost unmgdiately on the application of tlje glass the 
blood foivns a slot over the bite, which suspends the baslh^rhagei Tite 
formation of this clot takes^ place with great* facility, evenla subjects in 
whom Ihe blood Is very thin and^queous. Thc' glass is allowed to renllHin 
on for a few minutes, nntil the imeguments become tumefied. Care must 
be taken in removing it not to disturb the ooa^ulum, as only the fluid part 
of the blood should be emptied, and the glass is to be applied again aji\d 
again, until tlie heemerrhage has completely ceased. — Med. iiep, 

VaccinaHon in IoimIoii.— A ccording ft the last report of the Natic^ial 
Vacoine Establishment, dated the of March, the number of pei^s who 
liave died of small poa in the course of the last yem*, within thc bills of mor- 
tality, amounts to SOS ; and the report states, that there is no reason to 
thioK that this distemper has abated any ih^g of its virulence, or that it is 
more controllable by the expedients of medical art than it was in the times 
of its more general prevalence j for that it still proves fatal to one out of 
three of those who take it faithd^naturalway. The report ftirther states, that 
more than 10,000 of the popr have been vaccinated in London and its neigh- 
bouitood since last year's report ; and lhat from the records pf the last 
yiSi^expcrience of the Small Pox Hospital, it appears lhat no patient ad- 
mitted there under small pox, after vaccination, had been yaccinafed by 'amv 
oflicer of the national establishment^ wh^e it is presumed that when fh“ 
operation has bemi performed with due care and intell^enoe, it is much less 
liableio be folio wea by small pox. The correspondence pf fh^ estabhslHnent 
with Various piurJi m the world, which is represented as havihg become 
more extensive than ever, is slated to warrant the cbnchislop, (hat there 
is no incite in the proporikm of casesiof small npx after vaccination, and < 
that the efiBcacy of the yaedne fympl* is not weakened or deteriorated hy 
tronsmiasion thrm^ any numiier of aul^ta in the course df any number of 


years. # 
ViminQiic^ifil 
abw'pox%i Hungaiy, 


: to ofii^ reports on the,st%te of the 
I yicmiiiated in Ifae course q|: 
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t^ 'arwiN^ari pximjwgisssc, inS^tas^ 

latio|iy ^sedconing for^^very diild oper^ fS%^\k .^liuee^ 
whom a fonw<i«pi|ilribiition is ewtfp» U \ 

the same terin» to d8a»052.it. 80 kr. • ,1 . > , ‘ i 

€aw P’bx a de^ee BmaltPo(x!-^A D^e eomiiufrieateiiloflie Vreiialr* 
Journal * Le Globe/ treds vattlha!lioi^ as the ihocttlatiton Ma iWiAa|^ of th% 
same nahire, but of a difltgr^ degrte of ihtensify/aa fha alttitR flox. The 
latter dil^vder is^^ide^ by the writer of the uote alluded to Mo four degrees, 
to whkdilnie ^vgi the names of )ta Vasiole,^La yarioloSde, La and 

La Vaccine. The vaccine ho treats as a small pox bf Uie 
Pemons who are liable tp take the small pox a second time^ he it 

in greater or less degree, according as their first attack was strcmg^' • 
thus vaccination affords a degree of securiU according tcii,thf^|Nroppifi|^m 
intensity wineh it bears to the small pmr. Tuis tbeoiy, he'ohsm^ 
of IhO’Otiange anomaly presented in the view generally taken of Ibis o^der 
fay the fact of an affection of one kind afting as a preservative against ah 
affection of a different naturof In support of his opinion on this su^ctv the 
author notices a curious fact communicated some years since to the SSohopl 
of Medicine at Paris, from a doctor of one of the western depai^ments. 
‘Hiis doctor, while the small pox raging in hian^tyfaboiifhood, having 
no vaccine virus at hand, thought of Inocidating witli virtu drawn from the 
pustules of the varicelle. Hiff experiment, many times repeated in the hos- 
mtals, even in the presence of magistrates, always and frifiy succeeded. 
The inocuHiiioh ptoduceJ a local eruption of pusttilm, and all who were thus 
operated on esKU^ the small pox. Innonclusion it is observed, that the 
varicelle andijmemnation arp similar in the two respects, thht they are not 
tratjsmitted fij^iuanation, and that they produce bnly local eruptions. ^ 

Anatomiced EafperimenU 6n the Ears of Birds . — ^The SiUowing curious 
facts are given in a number ef the * Revue Enmlop^dique' as the results of 
t fae experiments of a French physiologist, M. Flourens, on the organization 
of the ears of birds. They were nsE io the Academf ot^omces of Paris 
in Ifae^ coursefof last autunih. Herascertained that the membrane of the 
tympanum might be removed without . iJTecting hearing; that taking the 
st<^jes mit of the groove which forms the fsMestra ovofi'a weakens sensation ; 
and that the destruction of the pulp of the interior of tCe vestibule annihilates 
it. The section^ftl^ semicircpw canaU product effects altogether un- 
expected. It (lid not appear to weaken the sensibility to sounds, but only to 
Tender it painful ; while the movements tff the;, ahimel, occasioned by the 
separation of tlie parts, were jfruly siumrisingx :Tlie section of the horizontal 
canal constantly produces a motion of the bmtd from right to left, and vieo 
versA, and when ms twioiiorizoiitaS^eanala are divided, this motion beco^^ 
so rapU and impetiioui, that the aninud loses its balance, and ri^Us 9\tt|LJu|d 
over witlimit the peneer of raising itself. if the se&ictroular vertical 
^nals be cuU a violriit motion upwards and downwards takes J^l^$ the 
animal does not turn round, or r^l over %nd over, but falls, often, in sjiwe 
of exertions to die contrary, on its back ; and lastly, the seetiep .of tl^ semi- 
circular vestical intemal canal produces violent motions imwarxtoawjlo^ni** 
wards, but the aaimid in this ease always falls fbiwwrd ouitf b%, $md tum- 
bles round in that direedoa. These motions cease when the,laid jenuuns at 
rest; but as soon as it attempts to (S^mpge its l^ace they,are renewed, and 
fii^f dr walking is rendered totidly lmpra^^ The seolkm of all these 
canala ihducMHt violent and suipririog mdtkms of ttie IMP ill every direc- 
tion. !fliase phenomeaa 4o' not take ‘place cn sahpte d^tMion Of tba 
osseous csnvelm of 0811 ^ 1 . dnless ;4!}d^iiilp 

with whi^ Refilled bo also £vM 
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w|ieii taost &mBlei ait vaateJ fhe edtitifuyi Us fe » Am^cC 

she<^ ill thui^ given. Ibe wu^ih^ « gmSer nu^ 

» reeDmmirnded to pift veiy young rams tolh^ ibwes ; and ilaot i^t doiiiiid 
the season that the m the tto eim Aould hive nos* 
abundant pasture thatLtiie rams. Wlm naiiile hoote ^ ^ ^ 

tained» stvoug: and vigorous ran^ Anh* mr five yearslmfr iiit tb be {ait to Wf 
ewes. e ^ ^ ' 

6rrse» Crop. Syt^em an the'CanHneni^^On oompanog of 

Ihc conA^nt with this oountiy, we are stfuek with the misctme manner 
in which fhjf operations of the pfoi%h afidKhaiYim are eonduotad f but the 
great deficieni^ is a total ignoranoe of irhat we eeU green eroppimt^B^llie 
large ogle. It is true, thdt both potatoes and turnip are made weam th ^ 
ferent countries, but they are never propeAy cultivatecU and, coase^mg^* 
never approsfddng to a iull mop. In Flandnt, Frusna, Chmihaliy,||u 
the Swisr^jMhtOns, there is no'one who holds but grows a fOm/k m 
potatoes t but they are planted either by tly hand on a fiat suriheei or put 
in with a spader so close, that, instead of horse-hoeing, it is wonderfid 
bow they can get them hand'iioro; the consequence of which is» that the 

g otatoes never reach the size of a common egg. Turnips are also eultivaied^ 
ut in such a way, as to make a heavy or good crop out of the qaestion. 
But the measure of bad farming is Uled up,^ the sldrenly rude method by 
which they thrash out the corn, still making use of cattle or horses (at least 
ig all the southern parts of Europe) to tread it out, as we read in the Scrip- 
iures.^ QuartBrly Journcfl of AgriciUture. ^ ^ 

Rewards by A^culiural Societies, — Igaa Lincolnshire Agricultaral So- 
ciety, on the in of August last, among pther premiumli, awarded the 
following. '^t.ll^ittiam Jaclklin (lived with J. S. Bennett, .of Appleby, dnd 
his father-in-l&W, 23 years; had 24 childrqi, and brought up 18) : as the 
labourer in husbandry who hds brought up the largest family without paro- 
chial relief,, character being particularly attendkl to; 10 guineas. To 
William Sentenoe, of Barrow^ (had 17 children, and 16 Imng): as the 
second labourer in hu^ndiy who has broui^ up tha'igfgest funUy with- 
out parochial neUef, character beiiig,Aarticttlarly attended td ; 5 guineas. . 

6 5. Horticultuu. 

n V 

Pr(mr time for sowing , — ^The time id which any ground may be raked 
with the greatesrfkcility, is a good pramical criterion to judge when it is 
most fit for sowing. , In generiu, if clay does not predominate in its consti- 
tution, a soil rakes best just after it has l>een Ruined up with the spade. If 
clay does predominate, it usutily rakes with^ibost facility after it has been 
dug two or three days, nod then immediately after a gentle rain. But it is 
cenmn that the sooner is sown slier the soil is dug for its lecepti mii the 
earlier it gennina&s." In the droughts of sumnler,^ water is often r^nS^ * 
newly sown beds. Buch application must not be very limited or tvaosiloty f . 

if the soil is only moistened at the jmaAediate time of sowing, it fnduoea 
the projection of the radicle, which, in very parchiiig weather, sM hi clayqr 
caking soil, withers away, and the crop is consequently, lost from ^ vmt 
of a continued sup(dy of moisture. ^ ’ 

Pntper depth for sowifig^^^Eym kind of seed hasapadtoW d^iib 
iielow the surface, at which it germifii^ most^igorously^ m securing to 
it the most appropriate degree of moifture, of meyken gas^jM d' warmth. 
From a quarter of an inch to two inches beneath tlm surfcolr^lieafB to be 
the liinits ftprthe seedc^of plaiits usually the ol^ects of cimividieii these, 
howevm'i.^innsi^!^ for the same seeds in dlfi\ret$ kroim^ ddalfi^ 
Itm«dtbemd]iminUum]tioi»solb;idklc&y ^ 
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mdimetar, w!th«(inrffCHi4 to m the erbiNrtt mat ]oiit appeer 

lit the top of the pot ; umbbl plac#them in |he men-hontef ^hm^ey will 
toon mdceiiood plants^, and, tvimn all danger ffom frost iroverjl^bey may 
be tiini^l oak into heto prtporad Ibr them. A eodmion i^umber franie 
may bo toeoetirftil^ need where tjjiere it no hot-houte> > 

PiSifASiHon ^PtanUftwn gardener, in a oommonloation to 

the Magaaine, recommends tor msermg cabbages and mmbfiowere 
from ailugSj Jthe spreading well cid chan round the young plants umer hand-- 
glasses, and some rouM the cmtstde^f the glasses. The slugs in their 
attempt to reach the plant, find dieiitselves Immediafkly enveloped in the 
chaff, which prevents tneir moving, ao that in the morning bundles of dis- 
abled slugs may be found round the outside of tlie glasses, and be destroyed. 

The Tamarind 7rM.-^Tlus tree is common in almost every part of India 
and the West Indies, and giows most luxuriantly in all the eastern islands^ 
The soil of Java is said to bring the fruit to very high perfection ; and thoiMr 
of the dependent island of Madura are reports to be the best, tit is con- 
sidered dangerous by the naltveseof India to sleep underlies tree, and its 
presence hiui a deteriorating efigect on grass and Jims. Its thick and lofty 
sten/is terminated by spreading branches, bearing tufts of altCNi^e, smoqfli» 
bright green leaves, abruptly pinnrje ; the short lateral branches are termi- 
nated by flowers which are in simple clnsters*; the calyx is divided into 
four straw*c(^oured segments, and the petals 4 ire three, rather yellow, end 
beautifully variegated with rod veins ; the seeds are roundish, soinewh^^ 
angular, flattened, haft, polished, with a central circumscribed disk at eacn 
side, end lodged ifl a quantity of a sofo pulp. The fruit isacooiing^and 
laxative ; but while it gratefully allays the thirst of ardent fever, it jimst be 
taken in large quantities to ensure the latter effect, and is then apt to pro- , 
duce flatulence. The stones of the fruit are preRcnned by the pliysicteiui in 
dysenteric complaints, and for menorrhagia. It is very muf^h adulterated 
in commerce, and the deceit is very difficult to find out. 


Englieh Poison* — The Hemlock , — Cichta virbsa; Umbelliferm. 

This planh commonly called flip Long-leaved *^ater Hemlbck, is said to 
be by far the most active of the l^isonous fdants of Great Britain, but St is, 
fortunately, rather scarce. The root is perennial, the stem is very large, 
hwiatf,^afy, and branched; and the leaves are bilemate, and of a brignt 
green colour; the flowers are in large, many-rayed umbels, and are very. 
• smnl^ It is supposed by Haller and meny pthers to have yielded the cele- 
brated Aflumian poison.— Gord. Mag, ' 


Iron HoUhmsis^hiaivtg hy hot mofer.— The heating of hot-hdOses and 
fruit-walls by means of hot water conveyed through tubes, instead of smoke 
floes, appems.to he comin&into fasbtn. The pnncipal. advance is a 
mo^ Suable ^eratare,fdUpersed Jirough the whole of the la- 

fluenciTof the Mtog prpoess. At Woburn Abbey are iron hot liouses,, 
heated by hot watil. Ffom observatiotts on a pme Htav#*of this d^nption, 
as to idw if would lose in ^ betwm 8 oreloOk in the evening ^ 8 
Ite MiOK. bi wftof tlWMiliMt liish^a J»^ 
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THE jjomNAL Of EACT9. 

It mtA ascertaitied* that at 8 l*cl6ek in ttwlnremaii^the fhemonieter in the 
cj^en air stood at 13^, that in the pine 8tovi|after we fire wa8, made 19 for 
the nififht at and next morning at 55^ The ten^eralmii^ ^ 
sphere in A wooden house, as compared wiyhthalofaiiiaMhoiise« in nei^dli* 
of which therenras any tu'tifteial libt, was ascertaiiwchsAeii fM. olfhe iron 
house was 3° higher tnhn the other, owing, as it was conjeetnled, to tiw laps 
of the s^ass bet^ puttied in the iron house. At astv ratetho loss Of NSC^ 
by the conducting qualities of iron is but smatt* Not o iligle pane hanl 
br^^ in these iron homfes» either by continctien or eqpa^ ^ 

* § e: Dowbstic EeoNQifv* 

Cream Gasifff^A mam gau([e is a glass tube, exactly cylindneid. of 
about 1 indi in diameter, and 10) incihes lopg. On ^ outaiue is a graduated 
ic^, 3 inohes long^ and each inch is divu^ into ten equal pints. 
scale nw|rr^‘‘ at exactor tb; height of KTinchos from the boHom^ the 
tubed fil&oinbered. aqd counts downwards. Being filled up ta 10 uudiqs 
lifltk with new milk, of a proper temD^atusi. it is set by in the dairy for 12 
hours, in which time the crea^ will m of it have risen to the of (he tube^ 
if the cow be a proper one from which to make butter .— on Jgr, 
Build. 

IndicatUMM of Wholuommese in ilAisAroo»w.-nWhanever a fungus is 
pleasant in flavour and odour, it may be considered wholesome; if, on the 
.contrary, it have an ofbnsiv^'smeU. a bitter, astringent, or s^tic tast^ or 
even if it leave an unj^aaant flavour in the mouth, it should not be con- 
sidered fit^for food. The cokmri figure, and texture of*^ these vegetables do 
not affoflrd any diameters on which we Can safidy rely ; yet it may be re- 
marked, thlk^in colour, tim pure yellow, add cofour. duish pale, dark or 
his^re brown, wine red, or the violet, belong to many that are esculbnt; 
whilst the pale or sulphur ydlow, bright 7«r blood red, and the greenish, be- 
long to few but the poisonous, llie safe kinds have most frequently a com- 
pact brittle texture ; the flesh is white ; they grow more readily in open 
--]^aces, such as diy pastures and waste lands, than in places humid or 
shaded by wood. In gen^raJ. those should be su^[^ed which grow in 
ca ems and t»ubterraneous passagcj, on animal matter temdergoing putrefae- 
lL6n, as well as those whose flesh is soft or watery. — Brande'e Jour. 

To taake Kitchen Vf^-^tahlee TVwfifer,— When pers, French beans, and 
simUar productions do not boil easUy^ it has usually been imputed to the 
coolness of the season, or to the rains. This popular notion is erroneous. 
The difficulty of boiling them soil arises from a sup^abundant quantity of 
gy|)sum imbibed during their growth. To correct this, throw a small quan- 
tity of suticarbonate of soda into the pot along with the vegetables, the car- 
bonic acid of which will seize \uMn the Hifle in the g]fpBum. and free the 
legumes from its influence.— dee Scieikces. 

To Improve Dried iFVjjgr.— These fruits, wbeu^th^ are brought 
.«ire commonly covered with a scurf, qJ>mpoecd of a mealy, sugary std^stapee, 
very disagreeable to the teeth. ^ A «onffspondent aaya that the way to get 
nd of this scurf, tnd^render the figs ae plump and elear-akimied aa wSen 
they are newly gsiiheml from the tree, is, first to keep them in g cool and 
rattier moist cellar, for twenty-four hours before using and. seoamfly, yust 
b^ore presenting them at table, to put them into a receiver* and^exha^ the 

air. Alter remaining there two minut" ^ " * " “ " * 

gently brushed, when they will be loAd 

, Dinner JFbod /or Teca/fefr.— Roast beef 8iSd foM mutfoa U the most 
^igibl^ of iQlfoodfor.dMmer. 


D14WIU MHktrU UUi, wiu 

pwfeot^ plun^ dew-ak^ed. 
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wttSa be eBrly*-at w events, not later than tm'o'flock in the 

merooon. «id lamb are both of them improper for the valetudinariHii 
•tete* upon titn [Minciple-^tbey afe^^more iiuUgesti^* and no^easily assimU i 
neufishment It is most true, that young ^imalss not yet arrived 
2 ’*fMrtetioi|, are unwholesome ; and althogm some people in heUth have 
w i^tig that they can digest any «kkI, yet toTs^ invalid it is very 
nurtful. Food in which the nourishing properties are highly coQpentratiR<L 
w not proper for the stomach of an invuul. Fish, in orden to bejffteservea 
TOsh ror the market, are al]owe4 to lingei*and die, insteadaof bdlhg put to 
death in health, as every living thing intended for fo^ ought to be; and this 
oircomsfance veiy mudi alters its nature and pro|^ies€s |^; and, ]vro« 
bahly, is one cause why; with some people, fish is said to dbdisrree, by excit- 
ing ^urbanee in the elimentgry canal. It is less nutritive than the flesh 
of wim-blooded animals, and, of course, is lass stimulant to Ihedroulation* 
Where the complaint is attended with febrile excitement, fish iirttiiisre psoper 
than flesh ; and in all cases wh^ the^iltt'sHve powers arc sunk, it is pro- 
per, as being easily converted into chyle. Fish, in proportion to its buik^ 
may be said to l)e almost all muscle ; and it is readily known tf it he in high 
perfection, by the layer of curdy matter interposed between its flakes. It 
Often happen^ thabtho^ parts of fish, oic. the pulpy, gelatinous, or gluti- 
nous, which are considered the iftost delicious, are the most indigestible, and 
nnfit for the stomach of an invalid. Lobstmr sauce is a very bad addendum ; 
the best accompaniment is vinegar. Most sheb-fish are very indigeNtiblC 
and, from the indisposition oausra ooeaskmally by bating them, 4he idea of 
their lieing^poisonous has been criuted. Oystm, when eatau in large ouan- 
tities, often cause great disturbance : shrimps and muscles proiuiced 
deaoi ; but whether from their indigestibility or poisonous quality, is dogbt- 
ful.-— Afantmf/or /mWtflte. ’ | , 

Wholesomenrsit of The general of coffee upon the nen^ous 

coat of the stomach is, unquestionably, a gentle stimulant; and, as mcMl ^ 
substances of fhalcfliss, ha^», to a certain extent, a tonic power, it is ifot 
hesitated to be rec^mended to invidida whos^ powers of digestion diave 
been debilitated by stimulants of a more powerful character, suidi as wr- 
tfiented liquors, wine, »)ints, &c. The custom of taking coffee ancr a late 
dinner, and just befor<rretirement to rest, is bad ; 1>ecausc its stimulant pro- 
perty upon the nerves of the stomach exerts a power destructive to sleep— it 
promotes an activity to the mind, and gives a range to the imagination which 
prevents self-forgeti'ulness, that sure harbinger of repoh^^/6. 

§ 7*— MbcuAhicax and Useful Arts* 

EffMe from Fire. — Dr, Birkbeck, in a recent lecture on fire-escapes de- 
livere^t the London Mechanics' Institution, noticed the difficulty which lies 
in the way of escape on occasion oC fire, from the circumstance that tlti^ 
smoke renders the air completely WtPocating, and the combustion deprives 
it of the power of supporting life ; and individuals ara therefore occasionally 
rendei^ incapable of making their escape even wtfen there is no fire to 
obstruct them. recommended among the means of escape which inhabit- 
ants of hot^ may always have in readiness for themselves, an apparatus, ^ 
invented by Bieut. Cook, odllsisting of I cylindrical canvass bag, which is 
kept in its proper form by a circulaAvooden bottom, and fl strong ring uf 
iron at the top. This bag is suspended by a rope, which passes over a 
pulley, hooked to an iron bolts previously fixed to tlie»brick-work ; and the 
ertoraqrope being throtnyn iptp the street, is seized Ity the persons below, ^ 
vm low^ the bag with the individuals it may contain through a circular* 
hole in the bottom of a balcony which is attached to the Even 

Journal of Facts. N 
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without assishinee from below a person tx&sf lower himself m mMf 'hy 
windins^ thr* rope round the balcony ; aiuf as the whole ap|Nuratus lies iit 
a small compsi^s, it maj)f be kept in ^ foom without insonveiienoe. In 
treatini? of the various^^nyentions intended for faeiUtaliiig-'Wie^ in eases 
of fire, affd mentioning with applause the contrivaiiees m joax^ inffeaioiar^ 
individuals, Dr. Birlcbeok taiil, that the rope-nmobines of lir. Rider ancf 
Mr. David Davies were admirable contrivances oHhe Jdnd* ami* with slight 
exceptiod^' were* nearly perfect. That ofr Mr; Rider eonrisM of a strong 
hempen rof^ safJied with worsts like a (VHitmon b^-rope, and having at 
its upper end a swivel ring, with a spring catch, which mi^t be instantly 
fixed tq a boimostf a chgst of drawm, &c. By means of this machine, a 
person desoenasd in perfect safety mm the galley to the platibrm, hold- 
ing by the rope^ anil standing upon a kin^. of iron sliimp, with three 
rings tbsm^ which the rope* passed. These rings were not jdaoed per- 
pendksulwriy above each ether, but stood in such directions as to cause a 
considerable degree of friction, and to prevent the too rapid descent of 
the person using the ^Apparatns: A contrivance was connected with it, for 
instantly fixing a secure noose under the arms, to be used when the friction- 
seat attached to the machine (by which a person might even descend, 
holding another in his lap) was nwt employed Aiiother appendage to the 
apparatus was a ramp iron (to be fixed mtb the sill of the window), with a 
fork over which the rope was intended to pas^ to prevent it from receiving 
mjuiy while in use . — Manual of Stdence and Literature. 

Qja»itity of fqft Metafs raided m England. Duty performed hy Steam- 
Enmnee. — Atscoiding to th^ tables of the pr<;ifluce of the sofi niet^s raised 
in §reat Britain, as given in a new work entitled ‘ Records of Mining/ ♦the 
quantity raised in a year is as follows :-frCopper 12,635 tons; lead 47,000 
tons; and tin 5,316 tons. Tnc same paper, in examining the question of 
the amount of improvement .which has taken place at various times in 
steam' engines, shows that as much power is now obtained from one bushel 
of coal, as in the earliest jperioils was to be had from s^ighteen bushels. 

Jhe$ followrag extract froin.a tah(p, showing the av€r||c "duty reported in 
eHGb yciy of ail the engines working, and the averitgC' duty of the best 
engines at each period, mves the improved results ^er an interval of 15 
years : — 

V<*RM. KnginM working. Average ot Avemgedotyof 

thf whok. tke br«t Kogiws. 

1H13. 24 19,456,000 26,400,000 tons 

1828. 54 37,100,000^ 76,763,000 

Best form for According the resjolts of inquiries re- 

cently made in America, into the prow of lekiit resistance for steam-boats, it 
appears that the greatest velocity, fouHeen miles^an hour, was acquj|g|]^l^ 
a boat ‘ modelled nearly like tfo bowl of a spoon, with a veiy raKitig cu^ 
-jvater rising up in a uniform curve, w^l all the curves upon the bottom 
regular, and wttbout abrupt ang^ea.' But • other forms had superior pro- 
perties at lower velocij^es / in other words the prow of least resmanoe at a 
high velocity, was not that of least resi^fknoe’'fd a low^one.-^£ifwi« New, 
Jour, of Science. * 


Proportion of Power to Vdodtyhn Steam-Bo^e , — The following table of 
the power necessary to give a ateam^^oat different vdoci&NV has wtn pub- 
lish^ by Mr. Tredgold. , 

3 miles per hour, *01 horses' power. 7^ mitee per hour, 69 herses* power. 

"4 ' « ' 13 j-r-*' 3 ^ f, , 162 ^ * 

6 25 9 pee ^ 


43 


16 


200 


fi r 
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Jfafei 0 / In the Nafional Reix^iorv 

^ ? model ot a Suspension Brici^, Adapted* for situations 
wtim^he water w too deep Ultpiit erection of a>ters, aniysheiiie the expanse 

. “12b**?®!??®? **®®" ””®® ®* wnrtnictal bo«^, 

bwywji fii ga««enl»to bw tb« weighN*that ». wifhoat thak- behw 
meiifed % tite pressure wheia the tide falls to its.)ow^ 4 »oint^jlkd the boats 
!f® Bm situation by the iriborinf ehaina which dN attached top 

the hea^ jdlewsouk perpendicularly into ftie ea|t.h» By this arrattce* 
ment, when the tidw^ses^ the piers cannot asc^d ant )&tlie bi^sce, whush 
would be me ease Were tlte boats not tied down to the Sklrems iSnt of low 
water, w^ the bridge is fi#ipported by their buoyancy in eimer case. It is 
liKewfiie deserving of notice^ that the mooring onains l^eing^IlKed m an ob- 
lique dirsimHi to the piles» ^use a lateral pn^ure of thcf^pihBS atpimsl the 
rarth^ and consequently enaffle theoi to resist a muohgismter strain than has 
heretofore been obtained in similar works under w%ter. [What is to prevent 
the sinking of the boats, piers and all, under tlie additional pmiure of high 
water 

French. Stofoa 9iMiiedf(n‘ JUthogr(^!^.--*Atiiretmt sitting of the French 
Academy of Sciences, MM. Chevalier and Langluro^ presented a frag- 
ment of flinty stone, ooniaining a drawfhgt from which the presenters jook 
impressions by a process onhr Rnowb^ to themselves. Other fragments of 
stone proper fof lithography Imve be^'found at t!haville near Versailles, and 
in the envirpns of Verrnunton^dq^lUtlimfit of the Yonne^* MM. Chevalier 
ipnd t*^limi6 expressed Wieir opinion, thrjt these stones/and others to be 
found in France, especially in tlie departments of the Ain. of the Aisne, of 
the Arrf^Jge, and the Aufie, would serve m well for the purpose of lilho- 
graphy as the materials brought from Germany. They announced their 
readiness to make cxiwimenls, and give Iheir opinions gratuitously on any 
specimens thi^t .^gight be sent to them. • 

VapoiiT of American /n^bf7S.7-The vapour bath w(q| in use 

among tlw Baidj^uk^ or Red IndiaS of ^Newfoundland, a race now*filmost, 
if not quite, extinct in that island. M, Connack, in a fruitlcis journey in 
search of these Rod Indians, found the remains of one of these ba^. The 
method used to raise the steam gras by pouring water on large stones made 
very hot for the purjKise, in the open air, by bunting a quantity of wood 
around them; afier this process, the ashes were removed, and a hemi- 
spherical frame-work clos^ covered with skins, to exclude the external air, 
was fixed over.the stonc^,^ The patient then crept in under the skins, taking 
with him a blreh-rind-biNdciflit of water, and a small bark-dish to dip it out, 
which, by pouring on the stones^ enabled him to raise the steam at pleasure, 
lift vapour- bath was* chiefly used among them by old people, and for 
rheumatic affections. — Edin. Netv PhiL Jour. 

SuhstiMefor Locke in Chiiteae Cariple.--‘hoc]i» art unknown in C!!ilna, 
although some of the canals in that countiy are constructed on difibrent 
levels ; and their, method of passing boats frofb one levd to another is ‘ 
worthy of atteifrion. The levels are connected by inclineditoies constructed 
of hewp stone. These inclined planes, in some instances, connect levels 
differing ^fleen feet in^evation. In passing from the upper to the lovfer 
canal, the hmA is raised out of tBe water, and launched over the inclined 
plane, the lairit part of the operation, of course, requiring no great laliour, as 
the friction over the plano^ retards the descent of tVfr boat. But in passing 
fnmn the inferior to tne^mperior eaiwd powerful engines are required. Tlh0se 
^consift of esmstans, from \fhich ropes are passed round the stem'of Ihe 
boat. The efforts of a hundr^ men are sometimes to effect tlie 

elevation of a loaded boat — Boston Journal of SScienve. 

N2 
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( 8. Antiquities* 

r Egyptian Mam^ctipt History . — An)OTi|^|Ss papyri itt the 
•Tiiria, the professoP S^ffa$|th.,tsserts that ^pfhas jfound Kanetho's ori^nal 
Histoiy of £|ypt. The pap^fw* hf says, ttlSbording to th^ wrifina, 
to tiaie of the first Ptolemies, a|ri Egypt had no and no J|ter hts- 

toriati^dSan Manetho. The papym in ^uestiop is tW sketch Jjni^TQore 
complete hiAo^ of 'Egypt, and contains many corrections, smajPpl^s of 
papyrus bem^w1ci»ea over thOAvritingin sonK;.places,wtth altered passages, 
written upon them. It forms a complete sketch of the hbtory of Egypt, on a 
papyrus, i^asurii||^hlm foit^een to el^teen feetiong, and two f^t high, 
mosely written on oofn sides, in liieralic characters. Aimording to the comr 
mon chronolos^al reekonang, the narrative c^mences with the reigns Of 
the gods, itnm^ and Vukanusr^ first ruled. Egyp^and the|ytrgic sqc- 
cei^brAji^ on Sol, and so op to Osiris, TyphonuE^us, Thoml^Anubis, 
and Horua 11., during an interval of 13J017 yfers, as stated by ManellH). 
Tliouth alone is stated toe have aeigned 3936 yean, while a reign of only 
three centuries is ascribed to Horus, 'fhen follow the heroes, and other 
sovereigns of Memphis, which, with the former reigns, make out a [>eriod of 
23,200 years. After this fabulous histeiy, the,real.«^a 4 lies commence with 
Menes, 4;he first king. The manuscript statesiftom what City eaeh.4ynasty 
sprang; of how many kings it cdpsisled ; the^mber of years they rsigned ; 
andlhese enumerations are followed a lisruf the names of all the kings, 
accompanied by short historical remaii^i* The number of years, months, and 
even days, to whiQh the reigns of^||i3bof the Pharaohs extended, is set 
down . — fFeekly Review^ ^ # 

Egyptian Pen-and-ink Dt'omng * — Anions the curiosities* examtnM by 
professor Seyffarth, in the museiMi of Turin, *ie found a papyrus, whicJi hjL 
represents as a perfect maiter-piecc of pen-and-ink drawing. The suyacfW 
a nigh priest in full costume, followed by a boy carrying a parasol. This 
picture, among its other claims to the attention of the the earliest 

specimen of art ip, which shoes«<«»,.repfesented ; for the sdiSiH^ which pro- 
ject in ‘front, andi turn up at the^oints, exacftly resemble w'slioes of the 
Chinese. also found the drawing of an Egyptian ram, which, he says, 
shows that the breed diflen^^tbrom ours; and that thc^und of sheep still 
commourin Egypt, of which there is a spe^meu in the jroyal menagerie at 
Stupinici, is tlie same that was indigenous in that countiy under the 
Pharaohs. 

Mr. Seyffarth also describes a papyrus of a fM^s^^eracter, and which, 
with that above-mentioned, ht^says, shows thil|i|^ Egyptiw had attained. . 
greater perfection in the art of design than li^nerally mgined. This 
papyrus measures from sixteen to twenty feet in length, and one foot in 
height, and is full of curious drawings and caricatures, wi^ hieratic inscfl|l« 
lions round them, drawing, the colling, the actioDs of the tigules, 
the comic humouflpiplayed both in the pktures and inscriptions, -"-all' is 
extraordinary and masterly. One of these caricidiu^f^^preseuhkin^ a series 
> of drawing^, a cpnilict lietween apes and eatii who ai^emr lo. 

have given the battle, are all armed. Their left cnosists of 

archers, and on their right are the heavy infantry^ with shields and lances. 
In the back-ground, their commgnder is seen ravmcuig in a war chariot, 
drawn 1^ two dogs. The cats take to l^y^ tne with 

their, kilted ^.and wounded. Having retirra to;.^ir .lortrei^l^ bravely 
dewB tlienanplpes witli«their claws. The ape8,J|teever, proHj/airo ^ders, 
fhe,. fortress, which tlirows tfawotcats mfb disDM^. 
far^ affirms, that ffie greater poriipppjpiij^e pictures are i^^he Gi^eomV 
style of executiop,^imd Cjpel any tiling of the kind that antiquity has trans- 
iritlod to uy — 
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l^irtuiUm of Mohuma^J^t^Tti^ m uitiqoil^ <»f 

. Eg^ Buffier constant uemmbon from the wantonness and negligence Of the 
gov^^ent and people. The letters c^the members of the ranch scientifte 
engaged inug^ng that country* hayejmlmeraled eleven 
ancient monuments ivhich ha^^ recently dis||{j{itfim JRf one instance ML 
CbampolUqp* making a deviatiM from his ^mrto viiA the temiple of Con- 
tmlato* urived on ^ spot ten days total* destruction. A simJJiar 

wai^perienoed by higf ghortly afi^ards with 
the tetnpKof Elythia «a loss the more regretted ea ihat^ edifice a 
monument of the tune of Sesostria Ofitwo ^eni]^ in fek^antU which are^ 
now entirely lost* oa% the lafgw ot the two* is conmihn^ to have been the 
most perfect monument of ancient Egypt : besu&s Qg^syfae gi'eafer part of 
the small temple m^^^Sinbos haa been recently durried my by tlidNile.-*-£e 
Nomumf 4, Letters, ^ 

f V' ^ 

DeifigtO^ of Cleqgah^ and Cofsosmn ^ the Eg^iiamS^^ Hermon« 
this, on M'Nife, is aimple which affords an example of the date of debasei* 
ment into which the Egyptiim worship had fallen previously to the subjuga^ 
tion of the counti^ by m Romans. A tofeU cdiafiiber behind the sanctuary 
of this temple is mscovei^, by a hieroglyphks legend never befbrginterpreted, 
and now deciphered by M. ChampolUon* to be the arcauehemmi chmnberm 
Cleopatra* under the name and formsof the Egyptian Venus, is there repre- 
sented^in the act of giving %h1h to a new Horus, who is no other man 
Csesarion, the son of the Egyp^n qefein Vy Julius Cmsar. At the dogr of 
this chamber is represented the aenou^^e^ with Ammon advancing towards 
her: the young mother, still weak, aM in iiam^is supported by the goddess 
Swafiy the Egyptian Lueina. ^he lawy''bf tlie gods salutes the newiy-bom 
irifanU In ’another part, dhe latter, now feill grown, vidts the principal 
Ueities, and is invested by all of them wdth their respective attribuies. » These 
visits tehniaated, the new Ho.iis becomes Jhe SuthAmmon himself. He is 
i^tej^ as master on the symbolical lotuses, and Typhon, the emblem of evil* 

of matter* acts as his guard, and appears in me act of keening off the 
profane by his hjdeous aspect, and hy tbe brandishing of the knivea'with 
which he' IS The sculptures were ^eyuted in a feeble manner. The 

temple was ncMs^. finished, and both construction lind onfkmenl it 

bears evident marks of precipitation. * * 

Nfiwly^disroverAi Afosates. — The collection^ antiquities at Muhich has 
recently received an addition in an ancient work in Mosaic, presenlBd to the 
king of Bavaria by the duchess of Leuchtenberg, on one of whose Italian 
estates it was discovered. The part as yet to be seen is 7 1 square feet, and 
represents, asm a paSntin|^^3le sun as a ged, standing in tlW zodiac, and the 
earth as a female figure,^ iywfetlown surrounded by her various attributes.-* 
Zeitung/'^ die Elegsmitimt, ^ 

'<» • } 9. Fins Arts. 

Ancient Omamenfs.— An ekgaqf and very useful w^ has been rec^tly 
published by Carpenter and Soir, under {he title of a * (wlection of Ari^ite^ 
tural ami other Omaihefits, Greek, Roman, and Italian ; drawn from the Ori- 
gintdsin various Museums and Buildings in Italy.'* The work consists of five 
})arfe, each^art containing five impressions from lithd|teill^tc drawings. 
The collection of ornaments embraces specimens of the most esteemed 
nations and ages — the G^k, the Rofiian, and Italian of the fifteenth ccnluiy* 
They are g|i^y varied, most offihem are extremely elegant, and many 
display a f^fulness mrd fkbey which render them well calculated for edi- 
tion in agtieles of gold, idh^r, or bronze, or jiven ofdfousehold ftffniturgliA 
fe^ pages of introduclioit eiq^attoAs of the plates in< 
ffyencR constitute the Iclter-pr^A ’’ The authors arC Ms, Jenkins aiid 
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srdiitecla, who havoJakAi the pains tfiinalce thedrawiljto ta^one 
themMv^. Honee what ms^ be lost in bolAsAui >8 b& Aeedoxn of * dalibei^ 
lion ^is^ained^n fidelity. 

f . Bust of the Emeror Alepcander by TketAf^iseni A landoiiriierllt *ih6 
district of the towiTof Khdbk(A in Rus^, M. Sheibinine* has the goofillbr- 


tune to possess a bust Of tne 
first sculptor of £urope» the cel( 


or Alcmnder, exemsted in Rome by i^te^ 

nfJdied ThorwaldseiiK^^^lhe is 

said to be veiy strong, and was made after three sittinfj^PrSif^^ 4w4eBiperor 
gave to thd artist at Warsaw in 1820. Tha bust is executed m Clarrara 
••niarble, and Bks ben recently hrougid homet^i.theTesidence of tlie owner. 

- Academy of ai Mexico , — An acadexaw^ gratuitous instruction 

in the fine arts ekps at Mexico. Some hundr^s of^^ung people of all 
ranks, colours, and"Vaces of men— the Indian find the mcbgrel sitting by the 
side of the white man ; the son of the artisan rivalling the children or the 
great men of IMrboiintry— assemble every evening hi teige hat^gfUll lighted 
with Arj^nd lamps. The instruction is not confined to tlie drawing of lantid- 
scape aiid the figure, but the means of iniproving the national industry, and 
of diffusing among the artisans eTtaste for eleganci^nd beauty of form have 
been studM.* and while some are engaged in drawing from models and living 
figures, others ore employed in copying designs of furniture, candokibras, and 
other ornamental articles in bronze, &C. — HtmhahM^ ^ 


5 10.— ^General liirttkATVRirjaWD Education. 


liineraHng* Library in Se»//af2dL^-«^Riiy of our readers are probably un- 
acquainted with th3 fact of the exlrtiaiu^ institution in Scotland for the 
establishment of itinerating libra^^, of which ..ome account is containejl 
in the vtumber for April of the ‘ Gardener's M agazine,' in the shape oC<ditracts 
from tlie fifth report, for 1820 pnd 1827, ofi the East LoUuan Institution. 
The object of this institufion, as appears by the report, is to furnish all 
towns and villas of the county^ith libraries of useful books. The books ' 
arc arranged into divisions of fifty vcdumes, which Hi:^^tioned in one 
place for two years, where thep are issued gratuitoasly tw^iM^iitmsdihs above 
twelve) ^ears of age, who agree tb tak4 care of them ; aftertllm period tiiey 
are removefl, or exchanged with other divisions. The institution is sup- 
ported by the subscriptions ipd donations of benevolent individuals, societies, 
unci annual reading subscribers of tiiree shillings and nipwards, to whom is 
reserved for a certain lime the use of the new books. On the first establish- 
ment of the institution no such resei^vation as this was^ade, and the greatekt 
luuiiber of annual subscri]>ers then was 8 : the that arrangement, 

was, ill 1822, C4; 1823, GT; 1824, 54; 1826, 1 10 ; 1827,135. 

The principal stations for new books, arc at Haimgton and^orthBerwielc 
'J hesc exchange publications, and thus tlie subscribers to each are furnished^' 
with the use of a much greater number of recent publications than dhiild 
have been procur&^ any other arrangement. A branch of the Hadding- 
ton'^ibrary is devoted to hooksr ox agriculture and rural economy* 

for the use of wmt!h an additional subscription of two shfiitngs is requiw. 
This entitles the sub^ribers to the use of tl^ newj^oks on sodi subjects 
for two years ; which the same books aire to be’lssued gsatuitou&y to 
farm servants, i^oms, foresters, and smiths and wrights engaged in the 
construction of implements of husbiuylry, and c^ti^ers interested iif agricul- 
mlL The prisons, Sunday-schools, ah^Or^nt ihessels on jming to sea, 
^^E|upplied with books by this society. * T!|(a^rioeiple,* lilpi 
'app adopted oy -^ous seameh*j^||rieties : it ts a part of the 

tlie^pbxnmittee of theGeneralAai^bWm the Church otScotemd 
{SKfmproving the Highlands, and aBrmrCie InVteness A^oociaioh 
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’sappoiters may iwonaWy h«*alhat ita economy and «*oi«qifroi rwom- 
nendi^cifaipm wJtaww 

, ^ ManualqfSei0ueamlJUteniy^.-^A 

' Imwrefeircdfiwsevera^tocmcur j<wmailjymlatefyapp«ai^,unwtm;ti^ 

of • MannAttf Soknce «id LitemluRi,' hathas for its “ *5?!!® 

abrtraota oRKe lertum delivsKi at the l<ondon M^cha|rio| InaljtviiTO. Ac- 
ecrdindy, in the firatfiKBnmbera we findacouyiiU M the wteref^ lecturw , 
of Dr. Bukbeck on fire ■eaewa, and on tl>e appUca^ion (rf ammal power ; of 
Mr. Dakin on galvaaiam ; lEd of Mr. Hemming on pnqup^a. 

Besidea theae prinel^ chamctara of tlie new periodiew> the wcfrk •• 
wantine in interesting orerinakcommunieationa on aubjfots of science, iite- 
raliir^ and the usXl aMfine arts. Among thew may ^ mentioned a 
notice of theimnrovenribts now going on in T^iondon, and a particular mscount 
of the London Brid^ The «ork i^very creditably got pp. 

Education Spanish R(fugees.—hXi institution, higldy 
parties concerned m promoting and lefu- 

london for. the inst^tii* ofV ch^n of 
gees now in this csountry. ThiSieaof forming ttuski 


nicated to the other refugees mfown Uistingimnim ,"’^7 

M. Arenas to the other branches of kWWMWge, aim uie tooUnml 

having ^me fowa^ wrth voluiiteeiefi the 

the trustees of tliAMechamoa j^natitutiM inieituted, 

use of their estrtdiahment, a 8panish.ooUegeJ«s JbeM 
and upwards of two hundnjl J^dTo tlie memhen. of 

strui-tion 18 gratuitqps to refugees and . fh«r croyro students on 

the Mechamcb' Inaction. But ttie classes arf open to oiner 
payment for the respective courses'. 

Dilution to thf diredOTs'oniK Roy^Clo'h 

ber, tlie king of Spam granfitltemission expense. 

Manufactory ak Acoy. ”} ^ ^j,\ch the pupils mighl bo 

schools for the smencea and ’ ,A, }o make them 


lulgence, os they are set 
I pnneiplea by wlm h tlw 

with sa assnfonce ‘that ^ which they merit, 


iiious inMObitsirts m - — j 

^ ^Wittfi proteebOB theji i 


for fi» encouragement oi tneg^|^ 
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d«^tw,.lhe ad^cenmivt »nd 

iic^qf usefii KBbwtedge,,\ivhi^ll»«.inajq!rtyJg,iOT^ <« P^wJ^ H[J' 
mmBK> Bot btly in the lovn tli||iffiii]ndtatejjH^qrm qqcfi^ iw 
outtbqyr]i)q)eexte^orbisdoiiiii4oh«/— , , ...^ 

r Umverriiiet V Gtmm>. -Numiur wanibar 

enteretl as studeitti inti^Umweraity of ManidijfortiM kte winter hMC-yeer 
amounted to 1 716, (rtrer »i#«ho«e 60 in Ae eedariaiiitwilwanHaaiy, makings 
tofcether 1776 ; of whom 1589 oa>fiatim and lOfAMgiMn. * 

In Heidelberg, for the wint«liUf-yeer, the nuiRm> of ahidpte inscribed 
was '727,' '(259 naUi^en 4«« forngnera;) In Freiburg (Brisgmi,) 528, (naliveB 
628. foragAirs 1<8.) The Hnivehi^'^ DeqiaA/’bM at present -507. Ott». 
dents. In Kjjtf ^ ljte^.woincr half-year t^: the^munber of stodenta 

In '^'tie 8(!ho1^|»,^r 1^^^» (he nuipber of de^es oi^en^ 

by the Uniyfflaitfonfili^giN.^y.^^ 'gl ««. mejSi^, .attdfohr jn cbe- 

Educaiim in number *of ptrpila in diik*ent {ormnana of 

Silema* in th^ schola«tie vear J&26, iAm, in Bre^law 670 ; in Glatt 325 ; m 
Qldiwitz^l^lK; aiKlin Iseobeehn^^ . 

tiistor^of Alfred the GretU^T^^ wae ^gnbliahed in Hamburgh, in 
1628, a * History of Alfred the Gres^taMakegi IBftfi'atslated ^ firo^Turner's 
‘ History of the Anglo-Saxons,’ by Dr. Fred. Lbr^z, togethir nrifh the 
*^^odhrokar-Quida!k* 'in the original Isiaylish ^text* with a translation in 
verse. 


GerptiBin ^ranelaiion.tf Aftgeh , — ^The • Loves of the 

KA^MHkmwawti fail' iira4>/\ innv>mttn Vt<. nolsfiiirs avisl 


Ahgels,* .by has he<^pfiw,k|ed into German b} Balduin, and 

published In The verse, says the * Zeituhg fiir die elegarf^^elt/ is 

ilowKig, and ttvs book is prettily got uj>. i ^ \ . . 

Persim Library of ArdebU.^Atn(mg other trophies which the |UMan 
arms obtained in the last war wkh^emia^ was one highly interesting to the 
learned.: namely, the library ^i*dcl)il, the tdwn iil which the Persian 


-learned.; namdy. the library of^'Ardcl)il, the tdwn in 
sdhahs used to be crowned. / This tyeiBiire fell into'thi 
Suohl^Ien, on the taking of Ardebil.^' It wasioundbd itt 


iofr^the oount 
r 1013 of Ihe 


dynas^ of the Sohhis buried/ Thil rare bibjitbal (rcasure was escorted 
to St. Petersburg by the, body guards of the empetdj^t thecoihmand of his 
majesty, gnd in due time wiube open to Literatur 

Zeitung. ^ ' 

Fr^neh Pwdmr^A new Ifimo. Voi^e» WMtvdemoiselS D^binejGcii(j^ 
h^is lately made its amearance ia 'Phf^.i' / Xe dernier Jour dy rommlul' is 
tile inrigc^ipal {>oei^ .^adaRunseUe Gay* ii ap 9 >eiiVSg basmado the lour of 
Italy in search inspiration from^nonntry of CMrini|e, ‘ li) thia land 

of onlhusiasm ahogehius, however,’ says^* I^e Globe,’ ‘ she has not soijight 
t'orsoa{dratimi8 too vigorpos^ nor 4iaa she Cdlen into that dioiihning mis- 
tidty, vdaah b-,ibh|)ad on the shores of lakesrend the stttntiitB>of foun- 
tains. Beauty iind diir own heart, happdy for us, have cVbry'hrhhre engaged 
her.' * It is true,* We areasSUred, ^ mill when she toucbelf hel^ lyre .near 
ancient temple, the :venmwKe. mOnunza^ was forgotten ibr tlm 
priestess and that hw improvisatjofTs htffi¥oi|Ph|ftd all the solitude of a 
Chauss^e d’Antin Soiree.' '¥ot^she hhs rawmed ^hdt shirvras' and what 


liii$ rare bibjitbal treasure was escorted 


lards of the empe 


at the coihniand of his 
'^Leiif^er Literatur 


hine.Gii|ii 


5^e showkl^J 


.simpk, sej|^ib|e, and 
l!if verse is 40^ corrai 


has ^ven made ame 
ire more btram^us.* 



rm itWHkL w 




The ]fr«iMS|i JgfP^r flborn audted jpnMnrf ^ muikRid 
volume 4o tMPnLtat Aw dt VqtepeiC It dbfciBl 4rf uo 
bimpScify* Xe JNfmeifr «jPr» A^sjf of 

critic, MsjbcompoimdiisttffimeiiiMiQflid but ha qtiOtMlmt 
i W W ^ rinf aoidttlwBaeondiMM^sfwy to 


oiflCaQidt the Baeond Sn^ ii wy hiHPiy 

Tmdis 4 |ii*itii oifMHi, dH 4 oBHeiii|M mmM 
^ikmmut dgdmmrd rnm d i tr^pmi^A 
JSt jbkwx df ipe rihai aolitapit 
*4|tfU>t une iPodlAftte » i«u%*r mb alimii pte. 


[f yam 

Vf 


loMi)c))u> 


une leadlAftte » i«u%*r mb aim pte. 

/ Some of our leadeKi may not join in the adanratmi of tiia crkiif for thia 
seatfnd line, which we dama ame laboitrdl coecait^ 


Edueatim in the Penttmtiary.^tri th^ moMl^yapoii: of the 

committee for the maing^meiit o^thh establishmentt it )|i that fiCim tlte 
reports Of those membra of the committee who have attei^ the quarterly 
examinations of the prisoners nn their re^cfiva aciloolh, it tmears that 
the male prisoMrs, such as came into conimemeat without any WwMga 
of letters, haye on thl average aaquircd, under thelyslsmof iniaruotioii now 
pursued, the ability to read and wnteVith aiuLa pdrfeot knowledKO 
of the Church Catechism, with its explanations, in apoiil two yaaia. The 
females have advanced at a somewhat slower rate, owing to a less perfect 
state of discipline, whi^, ff;am pecqiiaf Oiitumstances, had been main- 
tained in t^ deparfmoit"" * 


$ n. Natal asm MiLfrilltt Economy. ^ •• 

Revolving Mast^/or SArpt.— Dr. Bhrl&edk, at a*lectore on the plica- 
tion of animal power, delivered ift IM lim^anics* Institutian, exhibited a 
m^el of an invention by Lieut. Shnlahkm, of a method of Adjusting the 
sails of a ship, not by connecting numerous pulleys with the mastsoand 
yards, but by causing the mast| themselve\ to revolve in any required 
cUreetion, and to carry the sails along with them. This novel plan has not 
yet been reduced to practice by the mvantor;’ excejrt in small craft for his 
own amusement ^ibut the Admiralty havd consented to place a vessel under • 
his directions, hMMim that the experiment ina)( be tned on a larger seals. 

Improvement in thedxing qf the Mo/rinerU Cmpors. — A patent has been 
granted in the Unitedretates to Mr. Lemuel LaAgl^, for an inmvpvad mode 
ot fixing the mariner's compass. "Slils mode consists in setting tba conipass- 
box within the planking ot the deck of a vessel The hole is cut through 
into the cabin, and is mffde with a glass top and bottom, so that the card 
c4n be seen as perfectly 'in ftfo cabin as upon deck. This is one of the ad- 
vantages which the inventor had in view. Another consists in placing the 
inOlmmeDt ont of Che reach of shot. The compass-box is made translucent, 
or sepu-transparqnt, in consequence Of which it may always be lighted from 
below", and wilt be iuuch\nove plainly seen at night thsjHyhen lighted in 
the o^maiy way.— 4*WwiA/tfi * 

Shiph iamched during 1828-— -fcombay, 84 guns, in India.^eirly 
in the year ; Hotspur^ 46 guns, at Pembroke in Uctober) Speedy^ 8 guns, 
cutter, at diUof m^ummer ; Nimrod. 86 guns, at Deptford^wn ditto^ Pearl, 
20 guns, at Colebester, in ditto; Sparrow, 10 guns, cotter, at Pembroke, 
in ditto; tlomel, 18 guno,»at ditto, foi ditto; Snipe, 8 ^pina, cutter, at* 
ditto, in ditto; Royal Adelaide, Ilia guns, at Plymouth, m July; Clyde 
46 guns, at Woolwich, in Odbdb«.-^Umted SemeeJour. 

Emge JAifW atpremt Building^ln the vgrious^ock-yards the shin 
^'i^^guns, at present 4mhdii%,«|b as 
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TH^ JOSlKMitL 

1^0^: 84;^ 60; 

'56>i^CAaAAM*«--^wi^ 06;«VoiiarG^, 84: 

— l^4it9motifi6.-4loyal Aedwiclty 120 jfflptiiBO, 160 » iiMtts» .60; Pre^ 
Bid«YVt, liw; Hindo^ti, 8b.f^ 

Valiant, 06; Jamiii^!^ »(«-dR 0 p^ 

120 ; lioJn^, »2 — Canada,^ 

l(r4}^Wolle, 104f ^^^me^'iiervbaskletp' 74< ^ co ae la ^ vavms siiea 
fei^t states of progress in tl||S'Oe?eril dkwk^jraMllih' Of ^jbeps^H aio of 4G 
gunSi-^f/m4. </oiir. •* * ^ *4*^ . 

Coos^ oio a Prmciph . — ^ a papof published in thifiriast 

number of * The Service Journal/ Mr. Mai^, the celebrated palmer, 
details the p 4 j||ie^lars of a method invented by h^, of guiding vessels by 
night as wefl.iM|ib)r;day,^tliroijgh the sbotds whiob Wsset the English coast, 
by means of 8uspi^^J|^t«^'towefs. Mr.^Martin i^commends that, after 
ascertaituM biy bonn|^^de!pfh of the sand, a broad tr)a^gular foundation 
shaQ 'be in the i^bmng manner, as deseiitad bf** himself '.--^The 
material of thq^ foundation, to be holiowf metal boam, each furnished at 
one end with two projecting portions, [and at the other with two corre- 
apondl^lioles, so that eadi box may be firmly lucked into that on either side 
of it; me boxes are hollow, ^that they may be more easily managed by the 
workmen, and are less expensive, but they»u|^ ^bp siifficientW heavy, be- 
cause each box, as it sinks, will be smme4kitei]^ll6d with aanch^w^ 

One hollow triangular laypcNxf these Jboxes, thus inseparably locked in 
*^'efeh other, mu^, in the interv^ of ofi^ low tide, be dept^ited' upon the 
sand: this layer will have suuUga certain depth at the ebbing of the next 
tide, Whenanoyier triangular huS* nC thesir^. boxes must be dropped upon the 
first; this additional wTeig^ft wofild cause ttv^ first layer to sink siili deeper: 
an^ over thesg, at a very low tide, fresh layers of boxes must be sunk, *antil 
the lowest 'Htts reached the firm sand, oi; other substance, and will sink no 
farther. ’ , ^ 

Into every hollow box as.it descended the sand would efliter ; it would 
also ^completely fill the hollow foundation, and be w protected by 
k from any external infiuence, wouH^^add to its stab jji^ ..^When so many 
lay<n«s of boxns have been sunken that the upper layer Hiq^iQlin three or tour 
fett of the surface of the sand, and will not sink fartner, the foundation 
would.^^e completed. , Aiteld-tower, circular in form, as that, least likely to 
tje afibcUd by the inli^ce^of the winds and vpives, about ten feet in 
diaineter/mignt then be suspended froK* the junction of three wrought iron 
legs, inserted into the foumiation, and strongly united at their apex^thus 
assuming tlic form of a pyramid, with an equilat^i|j|d triangular base. 

Upon rocks lying beneath the water, the, jjMpgihg tower could be adopted . 
with still greater a(ivantange : in such a sitmition, the triangular fra^^^or 
foundation, would nof be necessa^, ac ^e legs pf the triang^ could be ffiked 
firmly ih]to the rock. ' ^ 

^ ' ' ■ } 12.— GeOGRAPIIV, SkATlSTlCS»4tC. 

AiMfirian Empire.'^The elevdntli part of a new ‘Allas of Europe/^pub- 
lished At Leipsick, is devoted to the geography^^of the Attsti;^ empire, 
which 'tt descrihea^AB comprised within the 41° 20' and ^.;Ana ex- 

tending over 18° 21' of longitude, containing 12153.622 jgeographica! square 
miles, and a population of 3 1,624, 866. It ernypswates mne chums of moun- 
tains, the Adriatic sea« with four bayy, several laaes, eight great rivers with 
their tributary streams, 19 canak, and 12 different nations ^and languages. 

Tobacco MonamJ^'^in France,— la, ^qjpoaXin in moat poD«triea the 
coQtineiitt botb of m aBcient «id iipir MmU. th%,jaiiui^tuze 


me jooiwu, «r S90 • 

tob^ B fRieir aumbi pw^htm tlw 

plRift.an4taiinirilg^ittN^lu^ fniblieftiwn dtom «». . 

pawned kgr tbo'go«6rn(B*mt, obfadiM bytl& a arra ngei ngnt no les* 

pafronage thanproftt. The produ<i^jM« monopoW to tiw ftonch^vern- 

meitt amMM»4o*«(^M.W»fr.(iriiM^l.«00,^^ ' Z' f ^ 

anifimdtWrAt in beat tObtOfA 

catoulitKH^ ai^'M. PomM^^ a^nemoirTe^ito the PW ii d h'w4cad>B»»|| 
Bciencea, it appom tint in vimtoe the propottiOh of matete famda Mraafy'' 
fonoei^ stAM^tO'he ab 22 to 21> Isidore jostW reckoned 10 to 19. It is 
mentHmd as a c^cumstimiao of remait thnO in the Biiiiks of Iriataral 

children the proportion is iMfemt From 1017 1o, 1072 imttlber of 
these births throughout |&anoe amounted to 198»9‘\5' lio/l^^id |S9|,2B2 
girls, which gave a proponkm of dbout 20^ ip if would 

app^ thid in bir!l)s of this class the nuin1$er ^ llutt of boys 

than in births in imlock. The only circumshuofml^trh^ asw^^uodce 
of this nature can lie tifM, besid^ that of fS tlie raldence<ixi 

great towns, which has also the taidehcy to duhlnisn the minilNr of male 
births. • 

i. « 

Quantify qf Woodk in France . — According to ,M* Moreau de JonnA, the 
author of an essay which nhtaipd a prise o#red liythe Koval Philosf^ptdoal 
Society of Bntss^. on the qi^stionhof the attarotions produced in the |>hy^ ' ' 
sical state of countries by the destr^^ion of iKniNits, tne woods in Fi'ance> 
amounted, in 1750, to more than a fourth of the surface of the whole ooun««]e.* 
try; in 1788, to a seventh ; and in 1214, to Igl^uite artwelfth of that atus 
face. Thus, within sixty-four yeatw, 5000 soMare miles of woo<hi df 
France must ha^e disappeared# In England, lyscording to the authof s 
estimate, the woods amount to only one twenty-third of the surface. ^ 

Revenue of Spain. — conlroveri|^ has arisci? between a Spanish WTiter 
in the * Constitutionel * Paris Journal and tjtie * Gaceta de l^ayona/ a 
Spanish paper, published in Bayonne, od^^the ainount of the revenue of tiie . 
Spanish monarclw. ijtie * Constitutioid^* states the total at 293,538,227*^ 
reals, (£2,935,3825 i^^Pie * Gaceta" above nymtione^ asserts tiiattlie revi!i;aie 
amounts at the leiistto (i72,298,227 reals, or £5,722,982. ^ . t 

Charitable Society iru^ain.’-^k charitable 60 (nfl|fr lor succouring ^In- 
mates of the prisons lias€een re-estalj^ished ipl’ar^i^lona. This chirity was 
founded in 1805, but on the breaking out of the war in 1808, its binefkimt 
labours were interrupted, and had not since been resumed. The bbjecl of 
the society was to give enatiloment to the prisoners, to ameliorate their 
dlowance of provision, ana clothing and religious and nioral 

instnletion. It is represented to have produced during its short exihience 
most Ixmeficial efifects. Instances ar^^ferred to, in which prisoners who, 
in the htJt of passion, had jwbjected themselves ti> the pain of confinement, 
by their industry contented to ihemaintenance of their fatn^ies, and many 
•were restored to the patK of virtue, rmcFon their release bec&ie industrious* 
and vcefol citizetts. The governor and commander- in-chief of the prcvipi^i 
has been the chief promotar of the re-esUblishment of the society, tiukhicb 
the bieh^ of the^diwese has also contributed 1 7,000 .realee vsifrip (^0.) 

PoptOaiiaA of CoU^ne and^Bonn. E§u de Co/^ne.— Drr Jacob, in a 
recent work on Cologne and3onn,.and ^eir environs, states tbe amount of 
the population of the former ^ at 07,022, including a garrison 

of 4523 men. In the same Mr, the mtmlier of manujpctories of £iui de 
Colo^amounted to 14, whicn exported 500,000 battles l)y waterjcarrii^e, 
be^iTa mt qnanhty, not asdkrtme^by 'huid. * Bonn, according to Dr. 



Igo JOURNiyU OF FACTS. 

Jacob, contains 1,110 houifs, besides puUie* buildings, and 

11,307 inhabitants, including 697 soldierscf ttegmson ; send in the summer 
of 182^, *086 iintTersHy stiid^s.-- 

CatiplKClergy pf^SuntzeiimjL-^ 1827> the. caJthQlia, 

clergy Afferent" Cantons of SWib^lah^. consisted 4 » four 
t^shops, 17 od^atr idth a commnding liiiimber of provosts^ 

1^me of which mongedi t'b^e canton of the 3lniintto,) "l20 mqiqasteries-^59 
monks and.friars, and'di for nnns, and S^en ca^^ip 'events. These 
relig;ioi:s hotxse|'4(^ all contained lO Cantons, excluui% ofl^euA^hatek 
which^'^as tnl^ U napuehin fioiiv^, that at l^apderdii. Berne^ tlm, llirgest 
oantem of aQ»liis Only a sinj^e mOnastei^l^ 

Froportf0<of Pomkfiion to Clergy 4n vari^m CanUm qf Sfio%tzerl<md» 
—The CahtOn of 'fV%!wurg; to a populufion pf ^700 sbids^has 279 monks* 
291 imiS^^'and 247 ittieiiilMsrs of the secular Clergy^, total,;57i or One, in 1104 
ii^b^tihlh. Deduct^ Item the total populatio^^f ttw esnton. that of the 
ovAHdt of Mprat/whtch contains, 5100 ^otestaril^ with 5 pastors, or one 
dergymah; ^ 1020 8ouls« the proportion in the vM of the canton purely 
cathplte would be one ecclesiastic to 103 inhabitants. In the town of 
FVej^urgthCre are, to a population of 0460 sohls, 45 seculax cl<^, 141 
monks, and 149 nnns, givmg 84 total df ore to eve^ 18 inhabitants. 

Of the monks 67 are 21 Frandscans or C0r^id8»' 3|0 capuchins, 

and IS Austin friars, 202 parish prieAs. 

In Soleure, to a populatioh pjf 52,980 souls, there are 98 monks, 123 nuns, 

^ and 127 secular clev^ ; totjsj^48t or one in 152. In the town of Soleure, 
to a population of 400 — - - • - 


X one in 152. In the town of Soleure, 
RiC 06 cleigy, or oj^ in 01 A inhabit* 


most numprpus order of moiiks>— they amount to 31, heloDf^ to the mo- 
fiastery of 'Maria Stein. , The numberiot parish pHests within the canton is 
72. The heads of schools* amount to j 44, or one tp 429, inhabitants.^; 

The canton of Zug, wiifh a population of 14,800, contains SB monks, 63 
. nuns, and 99 secular clergy ; tdU) 210 or one in 704 inbabitants. In the 
'town of Zug. of which the population is 2810* the n|mbi6r;:pf ecclesiastics is 
&Af or onei4o The parish priests are to the of 34. 

S The, population of the canton St tiall ainoimts to 157,700, of whom 
99,30d' are catholicsf 58,400 protestants. The catholio seeular clergy 
cohsi^ of 187 indiviawili, or one to 609 inhabitao,^. The monks, of whom 
26 are Benedictmes, amount to 49, Or one ip . 2027. The numb^ of nuns 
is 124, or one to SO] inhabitants. Total of^tbe cathohe clergy, 370 ^ 
dividuals, or one to ,276 inbabitants. l^^stent clergy is composed 
of'7D persons, or one in 833 protestant iMuitaxtts, ' 

The canton of Geneva had, at the end of ¥827* a popolalion of. 6a,66ftioha- 
bitants, of whom 37,720 were proteg^mts, and .1,5*840 cothoHcs. The protest** 
ant cltfgy consists of the venerable company of pas|[prs of the nhurch of 
Geneva, compo^ of the bench of pasjtom of the 26 members, and of 

^ that of Ijie 24 members, ii|id^g;a ioitAl of 50 mdividuals, c4,whon]i 

32 only perform pastoral functions, ihe r<^ are lay profsasena or am. abroad. 
The dissenters or mumm^,to thehumli^ oi/Aovit 380^ havf,8 ministers, 
or one to 03j>emns ; the German prdtesfimtjWur&b haa,fme OUDistor; the 
Gerihan Ldm^n church one ; the AngjUcan chur^ OOe ^ making alto- 
gether a total of 38 protestant cl^y, or one m 101^9 inhabita^. TbSre are 
tour catholic priests in the city <^wrieya^a!l^20 m the vamus parishes of 
the canton ; total 24, or one to Oct catn^ inhabitants. 

Tbe population Of the cantpn of Yau^^^lyhe end of 1827, eonsifted of 
178,883 fiouls. likere were 3032 catholiimlp Lausanne and^oth^places, 
with ddbr priests, or one caibobc lapoA^^he 
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proteriltot iitergy l?ft ^«B|*Wrtir'tolfl84J pro- 

telMA eht^ntu e ttM Ifemwub. y 

Qeneral Protnkmt CoMMorp qf^^artme.—- 
(H^aiice, of the date of the 28th of February, At 

f#ai» AKiiiMkVi^ aaa^ aAKAe\1e iVitt A 111 


schools of the ■"•"T 

gion has been estabbshed af*W«lrsaw in lieu oCthe two-^the evangeh 
Auesburg, and the evangdipal refbrm^ consistory— fonneriy e}i»t4iig. » Tne 
decree Was piibb Aed on the 2efii of April of 1 wt . and WJ!R?*3P 

sistoiy was solemnly on the 3nd of July foUowin|[.--v|f<jTOm»e^ 

Repert. “ . ' , 

A^lumpr tte Rhni tirAenmar^.— Seventeen jearl auaif k ^eyolent 
aociety established m Deidhatk an*instltution for ioe core of the ih^, the 
funds at that pethA ampunted to 1500 bank An ap^d )» the 

pubUc soon pioduSd iFsum of MOO dollars. At »at tlw g^ithmeM 
received only 12 young people, the number ipcretoed m 
piesent the inmates amount to 80, and the gONunm^ gj^ yeai^f SBf*®** 
derable aid to the binds. The capital of the insUtu^iu® Uwi mon^yer been 
augmented by charitable conhihutions to Jhe liim of 54,000 
th* now, together wHR tht'asAUuw*! leoeivSl ll» TOsenawnt, the in- 
come IS stfffii^Ofit to anssrar the current expm|lpi ‘BMt» /«• Lttqnfntckf 
Vnterhaltung. ’ ™ ’ 


Reeowrv of Health %« Tndia.^A. paper it^e la^ nftmbor of thC Ec^- 
buiwh Nw PhiloamhiealJoumal- u^ fi* adWnfage of » >" ** 
hillms^ets of the Himalayah, for recosenng the 4>ealth of indiftdnals li^ 
iraed by the <«iBate Of Bengal. The district of the mountmn 
to IS the elevated range of tlie Ilimallyah 

Deyrdi Doom The centre part of this ranra, cJled Musaooiw TOi ann 

Landour, has for some yeais been lesoited to by 

erected there by them, a»d an expdiimcntid physw garden for rhutoh, sc . 

established. It delightlS ft*' mIS ». 

equability of tempAww ftom summer to lifnter, and ft om day Id ® * 
^ be dwirabte-Hn sumtner.the temperature » low, and «1» P^***®" 

rf heat 18 prevented by tb« coolness of the brwe 
valleys. The transition to the rams makes hardly any 
per^re, and though the weather is gfeomy 

wiitiy In the month ot O^ober, or at the conclusion of the runs, w sky 
wso the ur so mild ^ lA that the climate is sud to be ptrfeelly 
delightful. ’ This clearness and of atmosphere 
out W months of October andWoyeinbB . T*'® ® bSc the 

Klud^or^hSnh » aHdressedto the director- wneral of ^«*nyin^td 

.SMjofhJS «!» »■'" » 

W^KtS met withto Uie northward of the Bombay ^iresidcncy, w lutucr 
mvahd^ are to be sent. i 



JOVKKAl <Nr PACTfl. 

Populmion ofSokikAmerWi^Tb^ ftCWbkg (abl^ of iHe nSfitive popu- 
lation V'f the new repubUoli^ "with the number of inhebitahtis to tllP* 

s({nare le^^rue, is Riven in a recentk published work, Thomson's * Official 
Visit to Gudiemala^ ^ ' 





Inhttbitaotins 


aqttsr&lflOftiM. 

P^hUtwa. 

tiM sqaora 




iMgde. 

New Spain • 

75,8.10 . 

6,800,000 

89 

Guatenmla- 

, 18,740 

2,0«0.000 

119 

V^lmiuela 
Granada » 

, *33,700 
. 58,250 . 

900,0001; 

1,800,0001 

29 

Peru.^ . . 

. 12,150 . 

1,400,000 

115 

Chile . . . 

14,240 f 

1,4>00;000 

77 

Buenos Ayres 

, 126,770 .0 

2,000,000 

15 


J?%i? Cataract afth^ Nic^rcL-^Hh^ Ms of the NNi^;anltmre the great point 
of attracstion travellers and idl^ in l^orth America. They are annually 
visited by several thousand* strangers of all nations ; fbr whose accommoda- 
tion J^ee large hotels have lieen built in the immediate neighbourhood, with 
eveiy facility for the fbli ^oyment of the stupendous spectacle. 

The superiority of tins Fall cimsists princij^lycin the immense volume of 
water it discharges. In a picture, it is tame and formal; but hi nature these 
oualities are lost in the gepeiill effiect. The best approach, for effect, is from 
Lake Erie, and in that case the rapid transition from the placid lake-like 
character of the river above, to the vehemence and rererberating roar of the 
FaJUfirtnake^ a remarkable imprcission m the spectator. 

^ The Falls are twenty-pne miles from I/ike Erie, whei^e the river issues. 
In that distance it varies in width from three <|uarters ef a miftie to ufiwards 
of seven miles ; this, however, is an ^traordinary breadth, and only exists 
in one spot : in general th% width exceeds but little a mile. The number of 
i.slands between the head of the river and the Fall are twenty- eight. The 
most considerable of these is Grand Island, five miles from Lake Erie ; its 
'^dimensions are seven miles and a half long and six and a half broad. The 
^rost are nr^re islets, no''one offthem exceeding one.miile and a quarter in 
'lengttv and several of them less than a quarto: of a mile long. At Chip- 
pewa, two miles and si^arter from the Falls, a change in the stream is per- 
ceptible. It becoraorilNisibly diminished in breadth. On the Briti.sh shore, 
a ripiile in the accelerated current t6 perceived ; and at Bridgewater, one 
mile lower down, it dashes and foams over a succession of ledges. Below 
this, the water moves with emial owiftness^ but smoothly, over pebbly shal- 
lows, until it precipitates itself into the ^asm of the cataract. On the 
American shore, the rapids begin at a point nearly corresponding with those 
on the Canadian side. As they approach the b^mk of the Falls, they leap 
from ledj^ to ledge with great fury. On the, Canadian shore lofty steeps, 
150 feet nigh, overlook the cataract. . The Americaiirbax|^ have no ste^s, 
but ascend ^bpg the river side in aori^Hly wooded swell. 

At the cataract the Niagara plunges at once into a rocky tihfgm, 156*} 
feet deep, 960 yards broad at mis and prolonged e^-north-east, 
almost at rig^t angles with the former course of the^v^, for seven miles. 
ThisdescenVtakes place obliquely to the direction of the nver, and is divided 
into three distinct tails 1^ Iris I^and, and t|}e islet Oiti^its right. These are 
named the * Horse-shoe Fall,' * Ribbon, or Mbiitmorenoi; ahh the * American, 
or Schlosser' Falls, respectively. Ihe whole line of subsidence is 1200 yards 
long ; but the cho^ of this, joining its eaih^miUes, is 9tG0 yaitls long. The 
Horse-shoe Fall lObcupies shoot onehslf bv the brink, and the base of Iris 
Island, and ^ American Fall, each ahqutm quarter. The.Rtbfacm^^and 
an islet adjoining, take up each ten yards of the same line. 

The Auuu^can Fall is 162 feet high. Stsirs have been eonstructed a little 
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below tbe Falls oti both sides oflhe river, to foaiUtate the descenl of visitors' 
flown the sides of the chasm. — Qtutt, Jmtt. qf Science. y 

^ Lakes of the United Sidteeof dimepsions and ^plhs of 

the principal lakes of the United States are as folJjWs ^ * 

Ukea. Lenjtli. Bwndlhr Pepfli. 

Ontario . 180 mites . . 40 mile! . . 500 fathoms. 

Erie . . 270 .... 60 200. , 

Huron. . 250 . . • . 100 900.* • 

Michigan. 400 . . f . 50 . , . UnkflownI 

Green Bay 105 .... 20 ... ? Unknown. 

Superior . 4B0 .... 109 .. .«. oAt. • 

Milhank Pf'w»7e«/wiry.— ProtiL the annual Report of this establishment 
for the last year, it appears, thw on the 31 st^ December, 1827. there were 
471 male prisoners, and that 177 had been received during the year. Ufjthe 
whole of these, 12 had died, and#^3 bad been dirffenarged, leaving a tolid 
numl)er remaining on the 31 si Decemb^, ]82S,iiof 553^ of dmale prisoners 
there, were U3 in the establishment at the close of 1827, 74 had been re^ 
ceived during 1828, three liad died, 40 had been discharged, and one had been 
sent to Bethlehem, makigg a total tiumber^f femalea remaining in the P^ni- 
tentiaiy at the' beginning of this year, 143. The earnings of the prisoners 
during the year are valu^ at 419lf. 13a. 6d. ; irif. of the males, in manufac- 
turing, 3 1 02/. 1 5«., of the same as wardsmen, cooks, and bakers, 347/. 2<r, 
of the females in n^le-work 311/. 19e. as wardswomen, c(|pks, and 
laundiy-women 429/. 18 j. Gd. Afty* deducting allowances to prisoners, ith 
on manufactured, fths on wag{^, and to officers j^fh on manfifbctvires, tiie 
profit arising to the estatdisbment, and employed, towards deh*aying its 
expenses, amounted to 2561/. 0«. lOd. on the manufactures, and 582/. 15^. 9d. 
on the wage.s. The net prison ei^nse amounted to 10,194/. 10«. Hd., tp 
which is ^ded 5,18o/. 9s, 7d., the cost of a new loilge erected .under the 
direction of Mr. Smirice. Out of 83 convicts, viz,, 62 males and 21 femalea 
who had received hi.? majesty’s pardon, between the re-opening of tlift 
prison and the 3fst .iof December, i827,^the prisoners who Iw-ve actually 
received gratuities for one year’s good conduct, after they ijintled the prison, 
under the regulations contained in the rules of the Peniicntmiv on that head, 
are 43; r/ar.33 males. Aid 10 females; and there wb eight others, pir. seven 
males and one female, who are ascertained to be in respectable situations, 
and going on well, though they have not claimed the reward. Two males 
have died since their release from the prison. Three males and four females 
have committed fresh offences^ and tnree males are believed to be leading a 
disorderly or disreputable life ; li males and six females are considered as 
doubtful characters ; and one male, who is gone to sea, makes up the, 83. 

Nanifer of. Lawyers in Bn^fand and Wales. — The new law list contains 
the names of 1034 barristers,' 138 counsel under the bar, conveyancers, and 
•^peciaUpleaders. There are 283 p^el of names of iMndfm wttornies, and* 
on an aVferagc, 32 names on each pa^, making 9056 total amount. There 
ate25J pages of names, of CoMw/ryatlorniesin Kngland*and Wales. Taking 
the average niiirf)erT)f names in each page at 106, which wUl (bund to be 
pretty correct, we 2667. Thus we arrive at rather a curious fact, m. 
that the atto'hies in thjf metropolis alonesbear a proportion ht 7 to 2, ulicn 
compared with the gross amrount of att(»|imos in England and Wales, Londim 
excepted. The whole amount <rf lawyers in England and Wales, at^cording 
to the forcgiyrfg statement, is 
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$ 1 «^Natuiux. PHxtosonn^ 


AfofaoMfet.— Iwm nofS to the ‘H«uia4 
of Netmrel Hu^ of Urt montk Mr. Bakewdl. on the subject of «» mole. 
mUes of ornnic bodies, auoteTthe opinion of M. Raspiai. a Fmudi natu- 
rolist, who fm iaken muon interest in the inqhhy respectmg the active mole* 
cules in l^e Mpns of pollen, an<%who wiU not admft that &se granules are 
onmiM bodi^ He says they are nfinute. n»mou8>K>nodMons formed in 
the fluid ^cted from the pollen : when the drop is mporated tlm do not 
change their form; whereas« after evaporaiioni all animalcules ooUaptie. 
The^ resinous granules were ahttost l^tantly dissolved when a drop of 
mcohol was sqiplied' to tnem. Kqiq[>eotin/the spontaneous motion supposed 
to be found in all inorgaide suhstancesi M. Raroail says he has never dis- 
^covered the smallest trace of it. • 

Mr. Bakewell, in alluding to the opinion of Dr* Brewster^ as given in the 
* Edinburgh Jounid of Science/ mid which we recmded in abstmt in the 
last number of our Mageeine. says; that it would have been m6» satisfactoiy 
if Hr Brewster had abS^ted^tne result of his lown obsmations. On the 
motions of inoiganic raeGiSmles, the Doctor considers the question decided by 
the antecedent unprobabSIty of tlieil existence. Mr. Bakewell says» he concuro 
|n that opinion with Dr. Brewster, trorn having attentivdy examined various 
jminerm substances, but, he observes, that a haturslist so eminent asMr* 
Brown should be anwvered by facts, and not bv conjectures ; and the mors 
so, he observes, os Dr. Brewster's opini^, in th# same papcr^ respecting a 
planeta^ motion of the molecules, will oy many be deem^ as improbf^le 
as Mr. Brown's opinion of their possessing spontaneous motion. * 


• • 

Cary^son of the Light of mth that of the fixed Stare , — In 

the * Pliilosimhical Transactions' for the year 1767. a suggestion is thrown 
out by Mr. Hicbell, that a conq^rison between the light received from the 
sun and any of the flxed stars Bright fimidi data for estimating their relative 
distances; but no sudi direct comparison had been attempted before the 
time of Dr Wollaston, whose observations on thftipubject were communicated 
to the Royal Society in a paper read on the 1 1 th m He^mher. Dr. Wollaston 
was leiPto infer, from some observations which he made in the year 1796, 
that the direct li|Mmf the sun is about one million times more intense than 
. the fun moon, and, therefore^vdy many million times greater than tb£t 

^ 1 ^ the flxed sfeie taken collectively. In brderto compare the light of the 
sun with that of a star, took as an intermediate oljeet of comparison the 
light of 'a candle reflects from a small bulb about a quarter of an inch in 
diameter, filled with quickrilver, and seen by one through a lens of two 
inches focuft at the same tiw?i that the s^ar or the sun's jplaced at a 

proper dietance^ was vlfewal by the c^her eye thtough a telescope. The 
mean of various trials seemed to show that the l^ht of Sirius is equal to 
lei^^in a glass bull), one^tenth of an iogli in diameter, at the 
fie®" or that they are in the proporium of one to ten Ihou- 
but as aeaiV She haV of tfao ^tis left by reflectunii Sifl 


that of the mn 
distanfli of 210 
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real proportion between the from Sirius and the sun is not 
that of one to twenty thousand millions. If annual paraSdx of be 
half a seapnd, ci^rresponding to a distance of nones that of the sun 

from the e&ith, its d&aineter woidd be 37 of fhe sun, and its light 

13'8 times A VThe distance at*wmchthe sun would require to be 
viewed so that its brightoess might be^onlv equ^ to that of Sirius, would be 
141,421 times its present 'distant; and, « atiu ui*the echptto, its annual pa4 
rahax in longitude would be ifearly nut if situated at the same angulw 
distance from the ecliptic as Sirius IS, it would: haVe an annual parallax in 
latitude , • 

Indications qf following table of the indications of Spring 

naa b«eft commutuctm* to the ' Magazine of Natural Hiatory.* The table 
is the rejfdater of thdy years'abservariona, made by Robert Martham, £sq., at 
Stratton*Hill, sitflated nearly in the centre of Norlblk. The earliest date re^ 
corded » the year 1735, and the latest observatkm^i^ipean in IgOO. The least 
variitions are in the tifiA'of the appearange of the and the 

hatching of yoifng rqoks. '^gre&test range is in the hmcnni^ of the 
tutlhpi the appearance of the yellow butterfly, and the smging of the fhrualL 


BnllMt. . QiMi«tDUanA« 

Thrush sings 1735, iStc. 4. J766,, Keb* 13. 56 ycars^ 81 davs. 

Nightingale sings 1752, April 7. 1792, May 19. 59 >iar»-« 42 days. 

pburn Owl sings . 1^81, April 29. 1792, June 26. 46 yeara— 58 days, 

Cuckoo sings .. .rj. 1752, April 9. 1767, May 7. 51 years- 29 days. 

King Dovei^coo 1751, Dee. 27. 1761, Mar. 20> 47 years— 83 days, 

RookH build 1800, Feb. 2. # 1757, Mar. 14. 53 mrs— *40 days. 

Young Rooks 1747, Mar. 26. 1364, Aprft 52 yearn— 29 days. 

Swallows appear 1736, Mar. 30. 1797, 62 yeaiv- 27^days. 

Frogs and Toads croak 1750, Feb. 20. . 1771, Mfat. 57 years— 73 days. 

Yellow Butterfiy appears 1790, Jan. 14. ’ Ua, Ap% 17. 36 years- 93 days. 

Snowdrop appears ....1778, Dec. 24. 1795, Feb. 10. 65 years*MA8 days. 

Turnip Oowen 1796, Jan. 10. 1790, June 18. 55 yeamUlgO days. 

whoii Aoemone blow|i« ...... *1790, Mar. 16. 1784, April C2. 30 yean^ 37 days. 

Hawthorn leaf. r.l759, Peh. 11. 1764.AprU 22. 69yeare- 70days. 

Hewthoro dowers 1750, April 13. 1799, June 2* 59 years— 50 days. 

Sycdinore*!eaf 1750, Feb. 22. 177 J, May 4. 57 years— 71 days, 

Birch leaf .1750, Feb. 21. 1771, May A. 52 years— 72 days. 

Kim leaf 1779, Mar, 4. 1 784, 0. 47 years— 63 days. 

Mountain Ash leaf. 1779, Mar. 6< 1771, Msy 2. 43 yen- 57 days. 

Oak leaf 1750, Mar. 31. im, May 20. 54 ymrs- 50 days. 

R<^ch leaf 1779. April 5. >m, Mat 10. 53 years— 35 days. 

Horsechesfnut leaf 1763, Mar. 10. W!, MW 2. 47 yeais— 52 days. 

Binmish Chestnut leaf 1794, Mar. 28. 1770 May 12. 36 years- 45 days. 

Hornbeam leaf Mkr. 7. 1771] May 7. 40 years— 61 days. 

Ash leaf H779, April 2. 1772, May 26. 36 irears— 54 days. 

hime leaf 1794, Mar. 19. 1756, ^ay 7. 43 ybi^49 days. 

Maple leaf 1794,Mir.4Ck 1771, May7. ^INyeacs- 53 daya. 

• .A 


ih I 

Action qftkis Pressure Fltids.--MT, Downes, in ijlC6Qji leeture on 
hydrostatics and hydrodynamics at the London M^haniwinstitution, after 
alluding to the many proofs extant which show the errtr ot supposing that 
the Homans were ignorant ofrthe frot that fluids always tUnb to the levd of 
^ their source, enforced the neeessit)i of attentipn to (he strength*of the pipes 
used for conveying water from a grept distance oyerttregular sur^s, apur* 
pose for which the proper materids, not the knowledge of tlie principle, were 
wanting tio tiie Roigans. Mr. Downes showed thal ms imsure of fluids in- 
creases aeaordmg to the depth, and oonsequbnti^a nipK greater nressura 
bemfoi^^OMtlii iatoior wKam a 
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otf over a hitt. The tower pyltoi shoeld theielM be muft. 

^voiig iresistthie inewased pressure: but if the more^veted 

on^ should be of .eqhal strength^ e met waste of material would twe ptooe, 

^ while oa the ecrntrary* if the whole o( the mpee sheiild be on^just dlioitg 
toKbnid the prenure on those whi^ occi^tbe higSEMA j^aise, the 
lowe^pes would be mevitably hurst For thasame reasop a vesmmie&dsd 
to eoatam a large quantity of fluid should be inede cd a somewhat 
£m,»ita thickness gradually increasing fimm top* to bot(oin».m profkntkm to 
the moreased pressure whi^ its sides have to rewst • Mr. h the 

same lecture, corrected the popukr error whidi nrev|As ibspetiling the 
pressure sustained by floodrgates^ wbieh is supposeu 4 o mnrease vSnim ^ 
quantity of water lying against them ; wbile, inrealily, the pressure depitnds 
solcsly on the d^th of the water wifli which they are in conta^ without any 
reference to quantity. — Mamed q^cience and Literaiure. e 

Temperaiut0$0Wit^emifimHngike(^ aOaivmtio PiiUi,^n 

a paper comsdiplbkted to the Fren^^i Ao^emy of Sciences in Ipeeember last, 
and since puldiAed, M.Becqoere] announces the^result qf eapmments made 
by him with a view to determine the temperature of divm points of a smtoi 
tmversed by an electric current. It is a wdl’-known fact, that when the tigp 
poles of a voltaic pile conneim by a|Short wire, a poper chaige will 
make the wue ted hot in the middle. In explaining tins phenomenon, it 
has been admitted that thr temperature was equal at all ^ints, but that 
the extremities being the fhst to feel the effisets of rehigerilion in oonse* 
quence of their contact with the battery, the middle would show symptoms 
of a higiw temiierature^ M. Beeq<|^rel, in his experiments, in order that 
the cooling of the*extremities hy^their contact with the battery might have 
aslitt'Js effect as possAfito/Bsed a long wire.' The mult provtd that dm 
temperature increases pi^bgressively from each end tow^ards the middle : anu 
consequently, that the catme wfei^ fjhrea rise to ah electrie current, of which 
the intene^ is constant at eaU^oint of the wii;e, acts as an Booelerating 
power m^fSs developement of heat Bw// . Univ, ^ 


Eamnsitm ofSubaianceit The* Manual of Science and^ jteratun^* 

in an article on the expansion of bodies bjTheat, gives the following TableJ 
to show the absolute dilatation in tongth of several generally used sulisfanees. 
by being heated from 32®»to 212® Falirenheit. 


Glass Tube 0008613 

Platina . .... .0008^42 

Iron OOll^O 

Steel 0012395 

Gold *0014660 

Copper . . * . . .0017132 

Brass .0018607 


Silver 0019086 

Tin 0021.729 

Lead 0028483 

Zinc 0029420 

Glass from 32 to 212 . .0008613 

'392 . .0009132 

-wap2 — 572 . .0010111 


A Expansion of Idquubt in bulk, 

*9Ucohd! 11 '•^ater^saturatedwithcom- 

NitricAcidfsp. A^J.4) . .11 «»-«««!♦ - - 

Fixed Oil% . . ^ -OS 

on of Turpentine . , . • *07 

Sulphuric . . . • *97 

- Acid^»p. gr. V^5) 


Muriatic Acid (sp. gr. I.t37)’ .06 

; Cause of 
ranean^fOn exi 


mon salt 05 

Water . . . . .046 

Mercury. . . ... .018 

— — — ‘%pparcnt expansion 

in glass .... .01.5132 


0 2- 


i depth 
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it was feand to hale a densHy that 

i^re t^n four tunes the usual ^xcesa; lid. aacurdto^: iatoft^yUpp^am* 
raticm more than four times the usual quantity, pf salme renduum* The 
ja«# of the ^xaimu^tiDn of this sp^imeii ham been atatad by Dr. Wollaston 
to aOfcord cmnpletely wRh iStfit inticipatioti fhiH a ootuito^werff 'of denser 
wEtw might exitit af gi^at hi the neighbOinhood of the Shraits; 

cap^le ^ oacrryuig westw^ into the Attantio asf mtidli salt as entcps Into 
the ^itemnean wUh the eaateiin cuwaiit near the surface. If tba'^two 
eoitentl were of^emni b^adth and dep^h, the velo(% of the lowdr current 
need oi^y be uMMith df that of the tsj^ current In order to prtrjqqt aw 
increase of Baldwin ^MeditttTanean***PAi?. 

^ Meam^obi^ing^Nttrate of TVn, ot the Proimitr<Ue . — ^This substance 
is su^sf^y emp%ed in some dve-hou^ indyehig scarlet It may also, 
says M. Chevrauh be used with aarantage in the preparation of the purple 
{nynnpltate of Cassius. * The Dicdionnahe^4jp(dinologtque/nfl|j|^^ that 
this salt has such an aridity for oxygen/that it is its prot- 

* oxide with the nitric acid, rand also to maintain the comhiitMon of the two 
es, gives the following methods of obtaining it. Bring the acid into 
act with the tin in a laminated stat6» or in ;the form of > ribands, the acid 
being previously diluted with w^ter tniil it mar?tn about 4^ Or 5® of the' 
veott^er* Haying eanfolly enelosed k in a weh^atopped ve^. leave it 
to act for s^al days. By degreea the metal plates into a protoxide, which 
^dissolves wU^t the extrication of much gas ; nitrate of ammonia is after- 
wards fi[>und in the liquid, and which is ., supposed to be formed thtis^-*^Part 
of tto oxmn has fam furnished by^he water, nnd anotlm jdbt l^ the 
nitne acid; when o(mpletely daeon^posed ^ this afterwaitis becomes mixed 
with atote» and which nnaliy mutes with the; j ||M%ep. to fonn the ito- 
nioiiia. : ^ 

The p^onitrate of tin ban be obtakedmorelpro and concentrated, by 
m^ging me nmtoxide intp immediate conwidt with the nitric a^, largely 
. QUutM ; but this process requires that the prbfoxide be previouiW Pi‘®Pgrw» 
'whwh comphcates the operation,. 'In employing thit‘ the orduvelTsalt 
m tin (ihevjrotochlorateSf tin) dlssolved.m watjyr ; tnen fflter it, ana adS 
kinmopia in a Slight excess taft : thus is formed Un dbiindaht white pi^ 
hydrate of the protoxide ; then submit the mixture to 
ebullition. The precipitate ohanges its colcrar; it becomes at first gray, and 
llien black ; it acquiree more coheskn^ and is d^osited mm readily : it is 
now uepriv^ of the water of combinationgjibic^ it contaimuL, Suffer it to 
cooL wash It bv decantation, and leave it Jiary, ™ 

No more of the protoiiit^e <rf tin snomd be pimared at once than is 
w^ured for use, as it yeadily decomposes. At the end of a short time, it 
toms a gelatinous dep^^^. which is nothing el^ than tlie sid^protonilrate* 

Poto/o Sugar o^otned Crystalliged.^M^J. B. MpBemt. df Pouflly^ 
aur-Safine, ^ proprietor of a maimCscture of ehemici! produels, has latdy 
shown to strangehi and merchaifis «.vho have visited ms esta^MmenL 
potato sugar in chrystals, demdedly formed, tad very 

wbte sugKreandy.-*-iM. ‘ v . 

hfiUce» CAhi^ V ^oit ^ {Chiei^ V Ammama.-^. 
WraliM unffunc^ to- tb^^oa^ie dm on tiio ijitb that 

ehlon«te. of |ha (ni|«ru)Ml«te ^dtb« 1*4 /ormerljr 

ttara on the oC uofe> Tjrila tm Mm|ipiuid bo obMned 
OnjUgnus to hu merbaiei;^: ohloride 

of^^iote^vu.ft of anunonin^ .TJ* to iac- 


mmm.w VJraiVJIJMB V* aiBlhoniat 



faMHti«8cd hna^QlBt Ok Mnintod 

'%«B<li^d«ortttt«ifiidKtiimoBia. •* 


ments he imonncee fo he es felloTrer'-vT.aThe iqgHdMRts 

<rf balm of Mecca ire volatile (ul and leeuuk 1 Tbiv bahii wee not eon* 
t(dn,henxoicaeid,nordoeaitfami8]| any* Aoeordiof loi^dofiniiiMottlia 
French chemista, therefore, the bahn of Meica MamU fe e rt aed froitt the 
list of babas ; but tiiaidefinition hasnotbean adofdediaVnoaajr, a. live 

hundred parts of iHJm of M^ccacontihi. m ^ 

Volafileott grams. 

Neutnlfesin^ttotBOltil^ in alcohol • * 20 » 

soloble inidoohol ^ •• * 390 

EatoMAiO matter, cokmrii^ and bittca* » 0 

• • eO*^* • 8 » 


lie BhupvaJiva •« aw »»** vwiwwiiaw* ^ — - 

aloaEne bases, and does noi'act aa a base tow^ds the 
soluble resin is neutral for similarieasonsa It bad ai 


kiee of^ oueui^taceous jpb 
Ij^ardt rqtresefits jit Tli 
lii^us (turpentine) fanfily. 


. 5v the reshi sohibla 
iws no iftnity wHh the 
theaolds. 6. Theki*^ 
i aheaMbeen loufsd id 
ing matter is ]dobably. 
Itent. B. the balm of 
nd (of the vmter melon 


the balm by M. Vauquehn. f • The extractive ^looi^ 
eonsideriig its small cpianthy. an gcoitolal 

Meoea cannot be^he produce of^ cucurbitaceousjpianl (of the v^er melon 
kind) #3 the traveller BlMld)arA rqjresente it. defiant whush tumubfe 
it must be of the teiebomiseous (turpentine) fa^. 

New Hall of the An^^i(t S(^»ieee ai Sf. f 
and mng#cent buUdinf hto been erect^ dt St, Peter*^ 
Aoadei^W Sciences. JTlie edifice is jurt finish^; . 
has been brouiAt from the former buildmg, whush J^en k«f ^ P*“PbV? 




dtp .’nk 

hi eadi ptikatioik FVofktllimxiharfteten CchrMpN^ 
four sttlxfivisions or classes of vertebnffcti anittals, vrhioh artf^Cla 


inisfM 

Class 


four salxfivisions or classes of vertebnffed anittals, vrhioh artf^Class^. 
MarnmiJ^rgus which bringforth thefar yoixiig alive and m^lethem. 

.'beiri| provided with ^ts (L«t. mamnuB^ wnenoe the name is dertved.^ 
Class 2. Birdt. Cl^s 3. Reptiles. Class 4. Fish, w, / 

‘ In mammiferous auadrutMs the quantity of reapiration is less than mat 


of birds ; but it is giwter^an that of reptiles, on account of the strtusture 
of the i;espiratoi^ organs ; and 4xceedsjhat dT fishes, on account of the dif- 
ferent elemep^s m Which the^' live. Hence result the four kinds of move- 
ments, whicirfboW^r cl&ses of vertebrfted animals are partkmlarly destined 
to exert. MattymYSrous animals, in which the quantity of respiration is 
moderate, are generally formed to develope tlu^ atren^h in walking or 
running.* Bird^ which have a larger auaflUQf of respiration, have the 
activity and strength of musd^ necessa^ for fiying. Hcpldes, in which 
resspirafcion is more feeble, are condemned to crawl ; and SMy of them pass 
a pari of their lives irf u kind of torpor.^ Fishes require supported in 
an element dearly^ as hei^yy. as '(hemseives, in bnter* to eiert their proj^ 
mjtions in swimming.— Mqg. of N<U. History. 

Spedes ef Tapir the sitting of the Aoadtoie des Sciences; W 
the.' 12th of April, G. Cuyic>' tead'a report ox the memoir of M. Ronlin 
on the natural history oC the tapir, and tespecially on that of a nevM^cies 
discovered by the author of the memoir in the 4devated regions of the Cor- 
' 'Hdilleras of tliis Andes. The reporter concluded fiiat the animal described by 
M. Routin is a new* species of taifir* and complim^ts the ^author of the 
memoir on ,the enterprising and ^g^ened spirit which has directed his 
labours, sad on his suoA^s in adding to thf catsl^ue of known animals an 
ipiportant quadruped fielonging to a genus irfJMlieh* hitherto one Sbecies 
only has been recognised. In his report M. Ctmlsr.addressed himseli par- 
ticularly ¥o mark the anatobical characCeni^wilich distinguished the new race 
of tapir, as well from the ancient one of America as from that of Sumatra. 
He insists that the new species resembles much morejihe antediluvian pa- 
Ymotherium than either (jf tne two heretofore known ; but he protests OfOlnst 
fudmitfing (he suspicion of a nretamorphose of the palseotherium of thf 
ancient world into the tapir spedies of the existing races. The difference in 
their osleology he says is very great ; the cheek-teeth are not at all alike, and 
the tapirs have to tlie**foredegs a^toe more thaif the palmotheritims. M. 
Houlin suggests that the m6 of the CMInese is no other than the young tapir. 
He also reters the ^nffin of the ancientf Jto the tapir, acj^llding tliat this 
animal, viewed at a distancedSpd sitting ili^ posture of repose, calls to mind 
the images givtlSn«of griffins, Wh the exception of wings, and these he treats 
as an addition of subsequent times, and not mentioned by Herodotus in his 
description of this mythotaftcal animal. These ideas, says the r^rter, are 
ingenious, and may appear of valqe to the learned who giyi^theiw attention 
to antiquities. y 


' Emijgratihn qf Snipes.^A Norfdik sportsman gives the following result 
of his obsei^^ations on the arrival of Snipes in the dishiia ofthe conntiy in 
which he resides. They are regulated, he observes, in 'weir emw^on by 
the state of tlic temporalure and the quarter whenod the i^nd blo^^ Their 
arrival, towards the beghiif|Dg Of February, is delayed Iw the prevalence of 
east and north-easterly wiiys;Abut shouli] ayahu genim aiTf accompanied 
w^th south-west winds, prevail, mey wi\l arrive in greater numibers, and at 
an earlier period Thmr returqi S much regidated by the state ofthe at- 
mogiteie teinperetiire^ fiiMhmch as that return is ccmsirtenf*wifh 9ie fiower- 
ingW ewtata wHa plants, which U veitwmA orfi^rwisMlkdi pftcis^ as the 
•apsind haMWK ter he eoM or warm. Fur ihaiame, in hdter MHt!Ni£lhe 
modtEof 



«omin*.tt men. 


sil 


j "aiB- * Mwftjm atpMiin f rtMu* fle» » ler niifM'<tlM 

of th» nam bo^ «m ianiMbly to be foand IrOieimm^ 
»««k * Milsh) fbe RmuuwiiIiu Ficari^ aotioad. 

shqsting k «iire to ba ftnutd. The ratwii of eoM fiultom noi^k 
‘Home yean (ai m 1826), aa eadv aa tha4aat iri IWaruanr j and, in 
«Dwyean (MiB 1828X ^anivu the gmter boi^ haa been aa late at 
the laft niFedrtii li^uioh. The imiei time, boWhver^ ihdr their iiiiiioiBe) reiuK 
gr^on i»ay be atatedtotake ylaia from about the U^«f UanTt^ihe and 
Of the moR^ ^ 


* 


J' ^ fimii til fcOowin^ ptioea nt 

^hieh Ettropean in ihm Eeaf Indies in 1 m hai 

been commtinieated etBBWMBgi ilimlef Natural History/ and extraoted 
Trotti an aoeevu^4H>ok erf the We JMI Graham, Esqtof Riekeuby. near 
Carlisle, wh0<,mided m In^above twenty years : 1 1 goldftnolies. ee Kaeaiy 
(fmM|more than 2e. ner rupee); 1 bliichbird» 40 ^p. ; 1 tSru^ 
M rujK ; I lil^itigale, 26 ; 1 lark, 25.r^a ; 3 goolMfrahs, 24 rup^ ^ 

f gpefTnacPti WhUe inkm eff Pfl^iUtahU. — wA pAo^al jCffeeol- 
lected various aeoounti of the eaeh^ot or spepmaoeil^lilR Umn 
stable in Fetfruaiy.laato The fbBoniug la 

'Jl 0 ^ whale idas left by ^ tido in omy 0 ft* of water ori we Essex coasts 
in which situation fie waoWeen ^ the master qf a French iditp, who imme- 
diately put off to attack him. He was then so mueh mdaitested by beatl%* 
about in shallow yrater, as quietly to suffer a smaM cable to be Attached to 
liis tail, and thus promised to hieome an easily-eonqueredjprixe. lie was 
forthwith fkstened to the vessel and takst^ki tpr> la aboutihalf an hour, 
liowever, the deep wtf(|lr having -by that time so ihiieh imiovaled his pq|rer» 
it was soon ajmareiH^Bt he wu the stronger swhnnier of the two, as he 
actually towed the ship stem^foremost a eonsiSerable distanoe. trial of 
strength broke the cable, and ne regained his liberty. The animal was aflei^ 


Sfards stranded on th 
imeii of Whitstable, wn 


, ^ coast, off which lie was attacked by fisher* 

, _ went in quest of him; and, after « short but perilSus 
hunt, drove him withih halfa-nm of thejheref^ere the wearied animal, 
having in vain attempted to escape, rolk» himsidf on his Sidei aii4 expimd. 
Two harpoons were found sticking in his back, which .sSipM is be very 
much bruised, owing,^probably, to thS shattownets of the wider in wliieh he 
had been jo long confined. iWNitench arising from the dead body was 
almost intibsr&ble, and was sqgelt at three miles' distance from tbk^sea. ^ The 
noise of hfr floundering tmolrthe shtngles^ms compared to thSit Of >|iU.his 
bones being broken, which, added to hiOmeHowing, as tenttWw^he 
ear as the sight of so vast an animal, exerting his utmost power in a^rtfogxle 
for existence, was to the eye. His death was^fromptly enheted by a seaman 
in the. 4 irevsativc servreej^ who hadv.sei'ved on boara a whaler, throating a 
apear in a proper direction, andV|^B^g an instantaneous atop to his 

• Tf^wmal was a male, nearly W groi^if being nearly 63 ft in lenjrth 
and 3fi It. in oidi^fereiice, He yielded 0 tons of oil and a considerable 
ouaiW of sp^agefi ; much of both was, however, unfortunately lost, by 
oozing out ortho wounds, in the interval betf een its death tvuljlencin^, as 
the outtuiMO is termed tjy the whale lishlbmeR. The valhe oi the oil is 
stated to be per Urn, iwtiiig the B&aal worth 720t, exclusive of Ihe* 
apennaoett As soon as the prize waAeoured, the loitunate men despatched 
one ofe their*eomrades to town, to offer it for sale for 200/. It is that 
he auc&edbd in hia mUaioiw bat, by acme accBeid, not^tuming at^ tiw 
eiamti it was apM to Vm&iff and 9tw«e, of Thameo-akeet, for 
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4 iejnli 


•)id btdaj^ 



inTfiiitwif I 

diycoveriiig mit .urtOI 

. Tin pu^asenlibMiatbr 1^ 
nal bu^. ioA % 
so that tK« crcvr tm tba ’bmd 
trouble a{|i''ri^ 
mumm of tbA Sjg 

to tbef rwid 

now Jih ^wliehiog oa'the s^^. 

Writh ffHUeroni 


il^e uBfivisam wgfflorowy tn w iiim <n 

(/^.wSfe^tiniisBeti.'*' j--"’ *■• ' ••'.••■ 

HiiB% int^ilA niihi' 40 Mdn^lniyMttkMi totho «ri» 
a^ l«iKli4 4 Ofc ^ o^il^^dlinila w the beium-; 

[ the bcHds, ware isjKdaai^ ttdt meraqteiiied fiir thsir 
he doJMihi ^ ^reaj^iSNf ^' tbeae g t ^ Dai nn «6'^ 
'9m^l but i^siifaiwlikvi^ a alaim 
e andtlte||cmaa 


ini Sb^; bwti 

nht^viipowrofi 


ofN^urii 


pnuMo 
by »>: I 
oMtilea ( 
aid were 


a tatolyiread Sti&at Boaa^ of f(aMM tltatoiy cy.^ 
Among other objects, the oqteriments on which were details 
Ddnd, was tile wltite-woiaa. Or er lira|aii» the Nereir 

te J^;toaAlara< aItedltHmicfffi|rBriaBa^layto a pMo 
Ifie docfor dipped his hand in ftedi water, 8i^U|y&, 


a Jerk sprinkled. amae. dropf Of- it ever the pia% aad'dhe specimmslitflL 
h^about two' sMeflds the wanus prere ah iit'Ttowit a gitati on , ndingrotind 
cib the loagHu^nal axis ci thrir bodie|,and vnMhiagtoa|etber In uqpaient 
agonies. Amr a flew nfflatea the i^litat^ seased, aM''thayagt^ii^niO' 
tiodess. B« tiwtl hied llm <dGset of tonebing an indhrkhial withaaaa^ 
ditp of fietii wafer.- The' part fo whidi the utter ‘WMi applied, ahnostatart 
meSiatdy eontraotdd in fte fnaiiner thaf a lecdi eMfjtnfti m the {daee where 
a little saltdi awUad to it, arid then the vfaohMHHmdFliseame agitrtad,. and 
dashed vloleirify shout tii«-'|date, frequeatiy,' at the same tini« yaetniding 
and contracting its proboson. Other trials were aiade,^aitd feibwed^ 
silkiila}< efbeta j Anirttei^ }iot what part, of the ai^al'was touoM^tila 


trwfion at Jbe pirC wnd thwgaf^nd cwndhve wrlti^ and atotatton 
of the Wnote jbody. . Even jDhgpa^di;' of tiie Vrond' vrere linilai^aneeted. 


etor,. tilatrtiie tooij^ extremity wfis more sehs 


touch ^ to ,p^iin. ,ai^ .^her p^. aa the convulBive efihrte whtoh fiSt- 

lowed seemen more ’violent, and eontinhaf than whlh1to.wattt waa 


liad cismhare. , As to j 


jprops of uhaHt ipL ^ 

Semir^dn ijf^Ckwsfa e eie . A e eeif did g to ,a inentinr Im MM. Audomn 
and Mtine Edwards, read to to Aegdanijr idlBeiaaOes, uShmmiaiM Jgr 
MM. Cuvier and Dumdrii,' aind»4hdr^iaKipMentoithaniai«detailM|^ 
pears that in ail Crustacea the pUc (brandtoi ate adaptedytto, ysrfiiwiB 
the functions of resj^ratoiy iOigaju in atnoiq^e^K air as wd(t as in water : 
thrt the death, more or 1^ wi^nf ft^to.aguidieraoes when expoeea 
to &e air, depends on sevam caum,'of'whioU Mie of the most tom is 

whNh eansea .ton to 
etr'Ssr " 


hii^er eontirihai than whlhto.weter was 
isidriking Ws g of exemplifnof tin virulent 
reco^snji^ whm toltonnisirt 
^to) .poi^of .o'p(!olpe ten or t^ dostti small 
of h{. lids causes ho, atoafieiK the aiuin'al 


MM. Audomn 


air, depends on sev 
mtion w‘ ■ ■ 
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■III Inr !■ Um diw* ldtii*at.taid mib$, 41 flf 

/ppiMttMMttWKaMdcatiBwIte •bNil>«i4 in mim ■ «n^ 
«■(« a&flklini to IMP vp « d«ww» fif hunii^ nMond^ 

JAi4^J!rapMr4wi^llc^i4r*ZVM.~'l^d^*trto>fl|fi^ 
in til article in the * ttagenne of Nrtiuel1woiii]r« noftl as na(» ^ 
iU qoxioua ea bjr ita acreeahle quatttiea. tteorn er cottier viM^Ies be 
eniwrtlyirtiinwri wife flwhimnelMt they eiMaoW BWwi e^ • aumentpor* 
tionof thisaoentto keqp off tbeJnaecta by wMrii ao okanyl^s m fh»> 
qnentty bUi|d||4* 4* inftwfln oi the ieintob pqwM 4^ plant|. wiH pi^ 
aerve thamlreRa oeteQriUan ewk the Dise.nuuto'lnmi UiedieniiM n 
“• - ■ * — — botbe 19 ipimruly^l^wnthatthebttda 

“ * " the nowera rlvala butter* 

eounhy-places H auppliea 
it hiraiahee wntmentat in* 


r. 


peh known; but perhgbi« i^^toy 
make an excdlent r^-MR ^J^**** tUMUed ISn^ the ft 
milk itaelf as a rural e^etn.* In aQ||i remote eouni 
the plow boOiorffMtiiigeanaiid tiwnnggisti ithm 
fushtoX and daeaefiotta, tor afl aibnenta, onta, mr taiUM. wey pw],m » 
aerraa some toMfol purpose : th4wooiL|^, baric, leavea, Imdalfow^ and 
fruit ItsnaioottoaeentmahMttttniAoieaoaietoelespunderitBriiadei 


OrowA q^DangeroM Pkmtt wA Wakreru»e*.-^K dangerous of 
the order UmbM^llthe water panngp, (Shun nodifloom,) which giwps 
in close contoaiuonahip with the watercress; and, when w in flower ao 
neariy resemlm that luanh as to have beenltMuently mis t a ken for d. TOe 
wateronss is of a darker gnen, and aoBetidSes daslwd brown ; foe. 
leaflets are of a rounder tonn, mmeespeeialhr.the o« one at the |ad, wtiro 
ii laner flian the'ieat, and thrir^arfrea are ntagidarly wav^ Tha w^ 
tMunnep it of a Uniform fight gretOe without tny liiigt of hrowiVt jhe wtAoto 
•sreiongor andutarowtr Inott of the ^ateftretta tapering at eai^ 
and serrated at tbeidmtosa. The beat way to bw;^ a^amled withMhe 
^flhrenoe, and to obl4tt a aanfldeht knowledra of them, m to eswnme them 
in the month of July, when the flowers of bo^ ata pnaent to decide between 
X^tmr-MagamM Ilf Natural Hutory^ ^ , 

'PfamaUm diwotora of tbe Ranch ^ 

gatheiody pwtf aR wt aioohotio soluiioa of co^^ve suinlmale. , 

BuiommaiiStHm to convert^a 
JrettedlKwaa who flrst deatawd, toe 

itxm to hiae bad little or no wa for, <g Ito adadge <rf. hardy trees ana 



and thoenpenssto government wo^ be a 
r.in m meantinie, mi|d*t reoane oon- 
be at the expenaa m plantmg end 
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fifi mSatioii; eoQsiderd ai suDel>u^ 'to persons, idrawn^W The 

SRepcarters h&d repeated the expmmenU r^ated by M. Tisroy andv 

had satisSlM themselves,, that in many antinaku aucn as sheep, rsbbiia, gotda, 
foxes, an itiilation, in|,aqy de^ec strongs V>f air, in^o the lungs vas su^ent 
io cause m$^fitaneous deala Other animals, suoh aa d^a, resided the, 
sudden Inflation, and though th^ suffered from the of it for someSays/ ' 

they finally recovered. iWquestion then follows, in which of these two 
cases is man ? Tjie experiment of course cmdd not be tried on living suljects. 
But it was reporteii^ that W accident, a man having, in Joke, blown into the 
mouth of his w4fe, holding 2ier ifose at thessame time, a paiitM,«^onsation of 
siiffocatidn was the imme^liate con^uence ; this lasted sewra days, and 
caused great alambto the parties* In experiment# 4 m dead bodies of adults 
and old men, the inflation, hf meaM|of a«tttbe, ioMduced by incision, into 
the carotid artery, had caused the lnipture«^f the coat of the lungs, and a 
rush of air between the costal and pulmonary pleura. It was to be m^uded 
Ihen^that the same exper^ent, had the subjects been living, wotddmVe oc- 
casioned instantaneous death. Similar exfforiments had b^n tried on newly 
bom infants and embryos, bt#in these cases strongest inflation produced 
^nodiflusion of air in the cavity of the pleura. An infiltration, however, some- 
times observed under the pulmoni^ pleura in the h||||Br experiments, showed 
that the inflatiem^f the lungs of iflfants waii not ex&mpt from, danger. On 
the whole, howltrer. the reporters, taking Into consideration** the number of .« 
inslfttices in wliich inflation bad been adopt^ wifo happy results in cases of 
' Owning and suffocation, conclude, that although them is danger in the re** 
medy, it is^not to hf condemned ; but, that it must be applied wuh every care 
and caution, apd mat, notwithstanding tlfs advantage of pifrity of air, sup- 
posed to atte^ul the makingethe (^xpeiiments ky means of a bellows, infl^pn 
frojn the mouth of a living person is better. " 

The reporters, in the cour^ of their address, obiliiNS^s a singular coinci- 
dence Yfm Worthy of attention, that since w system of inflation has been in- 
troduced at Paris, the attempts to restore life have been less efficapfous than 
formerly. From a table furnished by the Pr^fet of pc|j[ice,.it appears that in 
the six years, from 1820 1^ 1826, 1835 ^sons ha4iMn taken out olv^e 
w%tbr at Park ; of this number, only had beeM^Jt situation to xecmve 
aity aid, and 283 had been restored to life From 1772 to 1776 the 4chevhi 
(siieriff) of Paris, Pia, th| founder and director of 11m estabhsbments for 
succouring the ^w^ned, restored to lHh ^13 drownedi or suffocate persons, 
out of a numbers 934, tp whom succotir was given ; that is to sfiy^ he saved 
eight-ninths ; whne at this day, wording to,^e ofocial doonmenli hot more 
Ihan tno-thirds Of .l^e individiJMsM reoei^ kelp are restored. 

M. Leroy d'El^efilto has ]tivm|m and modified instruments to be used in 
the process of infilling drowned persons ; he suggests also the simultaneous 
application of galvamsm to the diaphragm, in order to encour^ its move- 
ment of contraction. Of this, expetiwMs hid be^n made befogwe ewiimiis- 
sionem, jmd attended with happy rd^l^' He also recommends a practice 
much ul|pin England formerly, the mni^e one of gentle i^ssure on the 
abdomen and thorax, in order to bring mta play the elasticity of the ribs, 
their cartilages, and the sides of the ab&men^ , 

Surgical Operations performed during a I^Hpf InamnStl^ of ike Pa- 
/tV/tf.— The iVmch joumu * Le Globe* has sev^jral times *takeii«occasioh to 
^'maintain the insensibility of persons In convulsiobs^Vor different kind of tirance.s, 
and^o uirge the advantage wt migl^t^ tdten ofirtjiat insensibili^ to pei:|krm 
operariw in surgical cases. Some time rince it gave tlie det^of . 
derfd^iPPhinoe, in vflfiich a young#fl, whe^ in a iiaNi 
p8ted^'%eut{i||j:Jt several Utsusft wyh.4kag|sa«^ 
ttoKih, whkiWi %a«n ixuuStSit most tdwil surf 





abMutdv fofond the of the loi, 

Thc^ad vefeiedto operate otithe pen wot removed by the* 8Cj99ors» end 
'this also iheyoun^ patient, in a itate of insen^ti^ty, tonroiit with her 
nails. A faet of a similar kind^ but eemewhat Icga fiarvellojii, is recfotmted 
^)itbe^*OJobei^ as having been anuouneed to the Aoadeftiy of M^cine ol 
Pam, by M. Jules Cloquet, one of tlie most dadinguilhe^suigetms of that city 
This was an operation for a canoer, performed on a lady sixty •four years o\ 
age, when in a state of trance, and during d^hich she gave no «j(^s what* 
fiver of sensibility. The operhlton toted flpom teu Jo^twolve ndmdes. Yet 
when the||pund came to be waahed withu sponge stitoetf in wuter, the pa- 
tientmiuif^aveeitperien^ sensations similaistoaucn as are |firo(luced h> 
tickling, and withootaifi^cOVering; foom her state of traiiee, cried ouW * Have 
done— ^on*t tickle mo.* The? patient did not come to herself for forty- 
eight hours aflerwarda Ttu? removal of the first dressing was eHected lu 
that iHterval, and this second operation was not more painful than tlie first 
'Herkc^is 66 .at length recovered, she permvei, father astonishment, iliat the 
Operation tb which she had mAbeen«able to biing herself to consent had beer 
successfully performed. The relation of' tllis foots was receivecl, said ttu 
I Globe/ by the audiepce with tlie highestdegree of wonder, and immfi^telj 
a celebrated ffufgeoq^ell known for his talents and honourable character 
exclaimed Ui^gt it'warall a trick, and Ae woman must j^e pretended no 
to feeL 

The alleged abmrditf of this assertion it exposed in an article in a suiy^ 
sequent number of the same journal. The pat^t, it seems, had dioa ir 
about fifteen days after the ojtf^ation, not, Imwevei^vbefQre slie had reeo 
vered sufficiently to take a ionf walk, nor liefore the wound had becomi 
«a|post healecL The ^ufgeoiPhad from the begmning exiiresf/^d and reoordec 
his opinion that itme.^pase was such that the patient could not surviv%iong 
The state of insenl^lty was produced by ipa^atism, and was renewed bi 
the same means, and with equal effect, on every occasion df dressing tbl 
wound. '• * • 


. CThlehotomv the Tribes of Siberia ami Aeiafic The prin 

.eipai surgical opelmHpti among the nfitions ot Russia is blading. Tb>s i; 
practised with a blunt lancet, a scalpel, a bistoury a two-edg<^ needfe, o 
a small peculiar kind of knife with three points^ Tlie Kalmucks make usi 
of a kind of fleam, the cutting bfe^ of which opens tljismin, by means <3 
an iron hammer employed to stnae the blow. Ainom^tie Asiatic races, 
kind of inall cross-bow is used, the arrow being a Mnd of lancet, whic' 
is driven into the vein onpttHfog the In Karntwhatka it is ihe usag 

to open avein near the ankles, with a mpn knife, a a needle, or a 

awl. Dr. Henri do Martins, physician at Nossen, in Sttkony, who has hit 
opportunities of observing the usages of these people, has pul dished a litll 
w^rkA)n^;8tate of sur^ry amlg^#ie nomade races of Siberia and Russia 


' BrpMawCollndionofAmton^(uilPrepcn'aH(me.--^ anatdpfoal cofiec 
tion of Breslaw ranks among the richest an Germany ; it Contains 3052 pre 


them.' ■ *'• 


Auriatkir in BauU.—ln oar last n itwjfr w 

submitted to tlie Academy of Saences Ij.^. Flou 
toy MM. Cttvier ami tlte or th 

wono>«i me « A* «« in.bmb. A sMOTd^ifeemtw o 

M. oa iftueiUhtb myy t of MM. Con«f and Diim6ril was 
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fti^crarable^ tmift cm ihi enttuig the nme cmfdtInttdMfcrcme 

aounahi. Jit appears, that Imidee mot^ii of ^ head in a teifIM 
section, oceaiioned tn birds sneti section, in iniiiiets another motion ie 
, eometiraes ad&ad. as th^ epnseqtienie of th^ saaseopendjon, the whole bcdy 
tunn on its bade, but in some eases the efforts ef the 'lmiiMal replaces it in 
its proper position. t ^ 

Dmtitifm in an OH Mm% and i)eaA in eonfagufince^r^An dd man of 
the age of 7 5 yee^ ocmvji^ DirJfabti, at |ieinmgeD, tedd him that he waa 
about to cut a near tootK, wh}ch was alrdulyJbiirsHim throng ^ 

tluit this 1 ^x 0 dentation was^ hereditary in uis family. On exaititting the 
mouth, the Doctor pf rcemd an enlargement of the gum at the place of the 
last molkr tooth, cm ^leCt aide of fine lowm* Jm» imd further back a pro- 
tuberance formed by the new tooth. A shor( time after, the old man was 
attadeed with a violent affectkgi of the bram, luldear wlnoh he died. On 
exumhudloa after death, %n inundaUon of mterish liquid was fbondiw the 
bmo ; the new tooth was cfxtracted Irqm thg, Jaw ; it was perftetiy formed, 
fawbami^, and had ver^short i 7 )ot 8 . 


Cimfor Hifiguform and Tetkr4t.-^r^ Reinhardt, itf Mumpmaen, reoom* 
mciiiis the use of a solution of borax in water, as fat scurfy tettere. 
Hqil&rms that Mhn adopted this remedy witji g/mi success in tiie coarse of 
.'•pus practice. He drst used it in hUown ease, Iwviog a-coi^lasiit of the kind 
Onhis hands. The applioatioff produced al drat a burning sensation with 
redness ; and it was wcfmtmuea for some d^s and resuthed, and the dia^ 
order gmdally disi|peare4* In three aknilar eases the same cure was 
adopted with e^ual niecesl 1 in one inslanoe, on an eld man 60 years of age, 
who had been suffliBmng the 'tneouvenienee foif^ several yeiira.*-VotfrRa/ off 
prakitHeilkundeB 

fk Second, AtiatA qf Scarlet Faer in ihe i<Jke Snfy'sef.— A German surgeon, 
IVinbard^termmuiig, in a work on'fhe Nature of Scarlet Fever and its 
' TVCatment, mentions, as ajease 6t very rare occurrence tba^act of a girLpf 
nine years did being twipe yttacked with the scarJehMer within a ah# 
peri^ Ws. ohihe 2hhiftDecmbetfi$i^f,BnAontb^ FUwuary, 182^ 

Ervpfhn qf the Iteaslee on me Sidemig qf the RMfy.— A child, fhim 
the time of its birth until it*was a year ol||, bad perspirOd^on only one side of 
his bo4jy : this s|MilHr anomaly nad disffppeared under the application of 
continual warm ulBis. In an e^emy of measles, the clfila was. attack^ 
with that disorder, but the cim^pLonly showed itself on thflffslde of the 
bo^, which, fro mj^ b(^iiin|ptisd eop^ the greatest share of vital 
jjiwf I aetaiiA 

^ Faeeinaiion m AmfflarA.— According to IheRetwrt of thcMois], Col- 
lege of H^th, ^ number of persons nwiiME^ during the laKvear within 
theLfcin giM p J eiiMnsive of Oi^enlond, WPm Isles, of the ctAoDies'pnt of 
Europe, w^nm to 9^419. ^ ' ' 


New mode qf Fm/kuOk^ff^Ja riMbtupe of rendering ewdnsrion st^om 
oertsin presovarire nMsinst the «tta«|t9 of snhtB ptpc, M.*J|hh flHeiwhis 
patients on the tlnghirws*«ll M th, arnis;i in«oalihb<>>*ur.ierosti»'pro(htee 
lleom 24 to 36 pustaleet fever wliilfe ew«eftfe40ttd8 oMaitibn 6 repr 
sente^ as very strongt btit w nerer harine^bMn attsaded wnh' easge or r ~ 
gerous Bn{ifa]aia---Ar«lfe/Hr meikm,1^ J bknmg. 


wpkcti. 


4^.Ctoi% sut^tecLto ^:fnm tiit, beconm Itewnish; (fee 
rtSbaib. Ukes t deep red ; thelj^ pasm 
neaiy to The author wW fogra^ 4hi» t^ |MNdtmtea% mnottnoe 
pouUve^M deoide gC Mue- 

MQ that China ; but he thioha that^by theaiid of the iodide^ it sMqf 
be determined if a rhubarb will keep a or libt This depends on 

quantity of aiiiylaeeona«lBeQ& whfch it Oonfeuiii^ th^ 
^ fftcuUA oonalderalde.--- 

;f4. iContcui^via am RonairBcolioitY. 

Rmm^ion Ora 9 $ following iv a p] 2 n adopted in Rox* 

buigtfdihe for the renovation of grata land, and is reoammendcd inttead-^of 
the usual pcaetioe of letting thgland for a rotation of orqpt, a |iractice, die 
h^uent results of which are found t6 be thtf the is Ifud down foul, and 
in bad condition ; the land is slightly plougned ana ill wrkmi ; the green 
crop starved ^ nuiupa* and Hot tt^ll Hmn$d'; and the groiiad is im- 
poveiished, not hnpi^ed ; moreover,gth«Mi is much jfoste of vegMhle 
matter, which is hot e^ehially rotted. Thd method sMtited by ttie^'ltdxr .^ 
buigh expeiimenler k as follows :^A Md of seventeen acres was BdeQted|«; 
which liad been fourteeit years in mas. Tlfe soil was thin, Uie subsoil oM " 
and reteiitive. The grass had graoually weaker, idki much infected with 
moss or fog. .. The rent was atet Ht, the Enji^iidi diMt' Tosmds the end 
of last Mar, the turf Was tdcmghed two inches and a half ddbp, and ^thered 
into long heaps,, tbw ana omlf or four fCet Ifigfe liy she feet broaX on the 


burgh expeiimenler k as follows :< 
which liad been fourteeit years in 
and reteiitive. The grass had gra 
moss or fog. .. The rent was abM 
of last Mar, the turf was tdcmgnei 


into long heaps,, tbfee and a ndf or four fhet Ifigfe liy six feet broad, on the 
top of each r^dge*^ , ^Ehe held was then ploughed as deep as a plough %lih n 
pair of horses coma go (frominine to tirelve inches), and left 40 lie all 
summer. Soon after Martinmas, the heaps were turned, and cpst upon new 
ground along side of each, for the threefolaphniose of fscilitatit^ the process 
^yptting the imtting fime into tlie neaps, and of iieruiitm^ Mae 

^Nkind to be ploudW 6n which thi^ ^ere firsh laid, which yas dofle ipnne* 
diately. From eig^to ten dOulde cart loads of lime per acre were iftveni 
accorcting to the quality of the s(^. The turf heaps were then sfAneaiL . They 
were found entirely decomposed, efpepting only « remnsfit of thei^n fog. 


were found entirely decomposed, efpepting only « remnaiit of thei^n log, 
and are said to promise to attbrd s^tnuch richer ooveritu^ vegetaldo moukl 
iha^ before^ Tne quantity will not be less than from SGC cubic yards 
per acre, %(id will give Irc^ 2} to SjJBj^s of soil over the whok field. 
The field has been cross ploughed* and^K furrowedbrnid sown with oats 
and grass seeds. The result of this exf^riment k'^ffetoised in a future 
numb^ of the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Agriculture/ from which tliis account 
has l^en i^en. ^ 

Preter^lkon of Tumipt in Shpr^^-^A Berwickshire foimieripioinm^s 
the following method, practisewy^m with suocen for m yim, of pre- 
serving tur^ from the altematiom of fftwt end thaw in the spring. When 
theiumips. m the month of November, anwar to have eeeaed growing, or 
wh^tiwArst eheteki? their growth bta taken piece from « gentle frost, and, 
J piwrihK whi* the lead is dry, the plan is to take a oommon plough, and 
cover the’ tarnips oomptetsly up. Icatkw oOv the tops of the k-aves aboye 
inmnd. In ttS state they will keen in any kind of weather^ and for , great 
dmate : and when required Tor use, one man mil pick up m a day 
^^BuimSKifficieat to serro ci^t score of slieq» ; 0|^ if the lead ifjlnr, l|»e 
be ptoi^hed uA- the eame maimer as pota^ .a^ In the 
daT^'yidlow Wp», tW* pUrthwtthe ,dv<««ge b| k^epu« . 


DMaav au<»aaaaa.n wv jk^***”'^*' ^ — 

Bipa, tM> phA'hMthe’adviMtage b| k^epiq; . 
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them irom the wood^pigeims aed ci^we, so deitmiotive to 
larfy during b frost, when these anim^ hare no other 
Jourmd of^A^ctdture* 

* Culiivatio^^)f J^eeUfooP for the Manufacture Sugar • — ^The maimfao- 

tnre of su]^ from* beet-root, which was introdueed into Vrwe$it by Napoleon 
in 18J1 and 1812, lias never been abandoned, nqtwithstandii^ the many 
disadvantages under which it has laboured, and esneeiady that ol^ompetitioa 
oiith West India su^r on the r^um b the market m that eppmodity, alter 
file terminahon oj the war. Seve^ patriqtfc men of science^ and.Jiomemen't 
have continixed to cany it on hnd promote it dnder the most unfawral)te cir- 
cumstances*; and without'^regiirdto profit, — ^firorn the persuasion that it would 
ultimutiily prove beifeficiali to tlieir countiy* Amoim these may lie men- 
tioned exeunt Chaptal, the Duke of Kagusa,'^ General Freval, Count Dauve- 
mont, Count Moncabric, M. de Serilly, M. de Dombaale, M. Crespel Delisse. 
M. Dubrunfaut, in his examination before a committee appointed j|^l{eport 
on the*manufactures and'-^eoramerce of France, estimates the numoer of 
sugar manufactories in France at nearly on^ hundred, and the quantity of^ 
sugar made yearly at fl<e mil liefas of kilogrammes, or 4921 tons 11 cwt. 1 qr/ 
While the price of refined sugar at Paris is about 2 francs 40 eentimes per 
kilogramme, or 1 1^. sterling per English avoirdupw poudd weight, the 
manufacture of bB^t-root sugar is pfofitable^ it is rap^y incrttaaihg, occu« 
above five-and-twenty large sugar manufactories in Bicaidy alone, be- 
sides otliers in the Netherlands, and in various parts of the Continent ; and 
it is estimated, by \^ll-informed French p^ple, that one-half of all the 
sugar consumed ^|||^ent in the city of Paris, and one^deventh of the total 
quantity consumed is^ilVance, is home«madC b^Woot sugar. Un the depart- 
ments of the S^mme and of the Pas de Calais ttlone, tliere are above twei^ 
establishments on a large scale making sugar. Tlie ciA^tion of beet-root 
by tlie small proprietors of land^for sale ip the sugai^akeri, is a regular 
and common branch of husbandry ; and, in those departments, it is 
as^ierted, sugar is not only made* on the large scale by the manufacturers, 
but by the housewife of me farm-hoase, as a matter of fdosMstic economy, 
requiring not more skill or trouble ban cheese-makiiig, or brewing. Ijie 
beetf root sugar^makers on the large ^ale refine fheir sugars, therefore, and 
produce sugai' which, for whiteness and beauty, is unequalled by the refined 
su&;ar we ]>roduce from We%t India raw or Muscavado sggar. Bulk for bulk, 
however, Uie refisM West India sugar i^sweeter than the refined beet-root 
sugar ; but, weight for weight, the two Sre equally sweet From fi.ve to seven 
per cent* of raw or Muscavado sugar appears to be the usual pioduce from 
a given weight of beet-roots. a given weight of this raw sugar, forty 

ptT cent, of, "the finpirt^ white refifira sugar, with fifteen per cent, of inferior 
refined sugar, appear to be the quaptities produced; making about two 
pounds and four-fiflhs of a pound weight of the finest white refined sugar 
from each hundred iiounds weight of rjimF^t-roots. The pukgjMm Vhich 
tho juice iakipxtraotea, and'fhe other reiA^.of the manufaoturepjlw used for 
feechug cattle, and form a very importaiii ifom in the returns of profit. Ac- 
cording to M. Chaptal, the value «f be molasses, pulp, &c. is sufficient to 
cover one-fourth ot the expense of the manufocture» It is not the least pro- 
mising feature of the manufacture, in the eyes of those'vbq.^o||iise*tem- 
selvrs great and extraordinary results from it ttltiquitely,tliql»it is thus linked 
wp^th the ordinary business of husbandry, — that i^ofiere no excessive rate of 
profitvr-thal it operates upon B known ^root etdtiva^ for feeding cattle, — 
and that the fanner, whether he raised beet-root for feeding oim, or 
sale tojttjiug&r-makgr, is enhivating a green crop, which, in lirordifia^ 
rotatibtml^opf» he woidd at any rafo,irai8e% a paaft of his farm, 

. discovery hf si^Hi^tfaawoU pUmfo of discfoveilS 


% 
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hf fKe flMW (bhemist M«rcfi;rave, by Wnii furoouiieed In • 

memoir hsadbelm the Academy ^ Sdenoes of Berlin in 1 747i» From the 
Vant, probably^ of experience ami imctical knowledge, ttm opmftioiis he 
proposed for extracting and crystaUizing the saccharine matter jin beei-rooW 
were- too eiijeuMvo and diletor>’ to he succ^sfiil. M. Achaad & IJerUn re- - 
sumed the eaq^riil^s of Marcwaire, and the %t who sMved that 
beetriwt iiigar m^ht be manufacturkl on a large scale with advantage. 

An interesting article im the last number (May) of the ‘ Quarterly Journal 
of d^culture' examines liu.s suIM in detail, and gives statements ef the ''' 
exp&ise of the xnanufacture as practised in Fnmce.* The^ accoimts die 
writer concludes with the followng observations ' From all tlaise esti- 
mates and accounts it is impossible not to come to tlte conclusion, that this 
manufacture must be looked uppn as a new and nwst important brahch of 
^cultural business in Europe. It is yet but in its iiyuncy, but it is an 
infancy which gives ])romise of very extr^idinary i^'sults. Sixteen or 
eighteen jlsars ago, beet-root sugar was a lump hanj^ed atioiit in the lal^ura-* 
toiy of mT Ghaptal, as a proof a specimen of tRe possibility of extracting 
saccharine matter from beet-root by bhemic|^ proems; atid now M. De 
Crunfaut, in his evidence before the committee for inquiring into the state 
of the manufact^s and^commerce of France, estimates the weight of beet- 
root sugar made in Fiynce in 1828 at 5^)00,000 of kilograminos, or about 
4,920 tons weight 'We doubt if^the manufactitfe of sugar flt>m sugar<^cane 
increased more rapidly in Uie West Indies at ils^first introduction.' 

Swiss Metiiod of procMring Liquid ATmiurtf.— T^e fajMners of Gemiatf 
Switaerlund give the name of QUh^ in French kxisr^ higllia Uqufd manure 
obtained from dieir stalls and stiAles, and collected into^iind^ground pits 
or ^servuirs, in which it is allowed to fomant isTa mucous or slimy state, 
The'manner of coli^ot^ it adopted by the apiculturists of Zuricli is as fbl* 
low's : — The floor on which the cattle are stalled is formed of boards, with an 
inebnation of four inches from the nenil to the hinder part of the animal, and 
so managed that the excrement may fall int6’ a trench riinninir along tlip* 
stable or shed: the dcfith of this trench is 15 inches, its width 10 inches. 4t 
ahoidd he so formed m to be capable of receiving at pk^asu^ water to bo 
supplied by a reservoir near it ; it coiflmunicates with five pits by holilii^ 
which are opened for the passa^ of the slime, or closed as occasion re- 
quires. The pits or viservoirs pf manure are cohered over with*ii floor of 
boarding, placed a little below tl^t on which the animM stand. This 
covering is important as facilitating the fermentation. The pits or reser- 
voirs are made in masonry, well cemented, and should be bottomed in clay, 
well beaten, in order to avoid infiltration; ^IPhey should be five, in order 
that the liquid may not be disturbed during the fermentation, which lasts 
about four weeks. Their dimensions should be calculated according to the 
number of animals the stable holds, so that each may be filled in a week. 
The redlrvQila’t|ire emptied by meas^y^^I portable pumps. In the evening 
the keeper stables lets a proper #iantity of water into the gutjter ; and 
. on returning to the stable in the manftig, he carefully mixes with the water 
the excrement that had fallen into it, breaking up tlie more compact parts, 
so as to form of the whole an equal and flowing liquid. On the perfect man- 
ner in which this psodess is done the quafity of the manure mainly depends. 
The liquid ought Mthcr to be thick, for then the fermentation would foe dif- 
ficult, nor loQ thin, for ini-tot case it «vjpttld not contain sufficient nutritive* 
matter. When the mixture is made, it is allowed to runoff into thq pit 
beneath, and the stalile-kecper again lets water into the trench. During the 
day, whenever he comes into stable, he sweeps whatever excremi^ may 
be famd under Uie cattle into fte. trench, winch may be emptied Often as 
^Cii^iif it ‘Conteuns is fotti^ be of a due th i c k n ^ o. The beet propor^tw 
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of tbe rnktore is three^mirtbs of wster to ooMbofth otefevttm^ if tM 
Oattte be fed on com; if in a course of fatten^ 

. fonr-iUtl^of water will be suffident^-^^iot da CiimtiidA^ w la JSoe. <k^ 
ArU de ^ 

Utiliiu. 0 / aiiiele from &a|m <dMr. in tte * Quar-* 
terly JourrAi of Agriuftiltime,' odvooales theoame of molei* nnd insisii that 
they are of the matest benefit, to the ground, 

,.<• The mould they throw up serves, says lir^ as top dressing, and is of 
great 'admta^ to grass lands. the farmer n^leet to spread 

Qie mole^faihi^'^the crow and the laatW wiO do it for him. Tne writer also 
dontendi against the hotioei, which he traats aii an imiblinded'tv«$^^ 
the Bsoles destrovcdhe draini. In suppmt of his defenee of tiie asides, Mr. 
Hogg^refers to me eonle^nenoes of tnem destmofion on the estifes of the 
Duke of Bneelei^h. He maintains, that on dl the fiurma thaNrite most 
pverrnn with moles the stock has become redno^ at 
Bomw instances one-fifiln;, and not only that, but tWo^orinfnjSMV^seases 
have been introduced, the pining and the »foo^mt,'Wmch, h& some seasons, 
haVe nearly annihilated the stocks on these farms, as well as the substance 
of the men who possess them. The tenants of the duke, it appears, are so 
sensible of the detriment done to these soft lands and to th^ stocks by the 
extirpation of the moles, t|pt tw^ bodies of them^ have' {oined ki a head, 
one in Kttrick Forest, and One in Tivietdaie, in order to petition their young 
cuief to spare the remnant of their old friends the motrdifre, and suffer them 
, to breed again. , 

/ * C/eoi^ Parish, jprof^^ 

' bridge, speeij^ ^n the 4th March, his improved method of clearing woUrr* 
eotffeer, which consists iMetaiiitng the watbr which is to pass through any 
cotfrse or drain, in a tank or other appropriate veaiNt, .untU it accumulates 
and rises to a mtain elevation, when it made to disengage itself by open* 
ing a sluice or other contrivance, uid empty itself instantaneously, and thus 
'^yash away any |depoait which may have been left in the drain or coiuse. 

‘ The patentee describes two methoda of effecting the instantaneous disdiarge 
of Ae water; but he doeanot claim eHher, ac anymethc^^cf dischaige most 
8\vfted to the localities of the drwn'faay be uied.^ ^ \ 

Growth of Wine in WuHemderg,-^The numb^ M viii^avds in die. king- 
dom of Wurtemberg is 5i»5. The l^nd destined to the cultivation of the vine 
is 82,729 acres, of which 61,514 Ssbres are exdusivdv devoted to that culti- 
vation. The total wine produce in 1826 was 184,360 ktlderkint. The value 
of that produce 3,990,831 flocios. According to Balbi the surface of the 
kingdom of Wurfemberg conUm 5,720 square miles. 

Fbreetefe French Manual.^A. little work on the art of l<gwng trees, 
under the title of * Manuel de rElarguenr,* and which the * BuUetm Umversel’ 
deri^tes as the most complete bo^on the subject knowi^ |m been lately 
publishtld in Paris by M. Hotton, ffimrester and lopper byiWIpmion, who 
ilbtails the results of a long es^eri^cm He treats methSlic^y and sue- . 
cessively of the various cares required by timber trees from the moment of 
" planting them ; he discusses the advantages and inconveniences of the pre- 
servation or cutting off of the heads of trees at thafe4ime4 be prescribes 
the period most favonraMe for Iqming the branches ; Arhich at early pe- 
. riods of growth should be retaioea or relieved, or propped 4 »rfiejd[ up, in 
ott^ to have weU-grown trees ; the p^iportiod to be preserved^hetefceti the 
trunks and the mass of branches ;'iuid what ia.required to Thn^tablish as 
well jp, possible (be forms of trei^ wld<3i have been united. The Work 
berfili oqpbito rules.for the ufimagc^eiit Jfid tralinttg <rf trees destined for 
the aimy^of roade; and ofpuMie fife. 




TBK JtOOANU or* PACTS. 


vatora of the lure so ^quent^d so serious as tomduv^r 

recourse to societies of assorancer jtimilar to the ^rurmal ii 
'i^^sswmM acaifut ^ Are in JEb^ad. An aissoeutiioii of fiitijiOKi has 
aeehr^My Paris for mutiial uiotaetieii%B^ 

Iqf hoilstorms m the 14 dq^artkMnts aroioKl tmeapitsL 


m 

_ - h«k 
the oulU* 
fo to have 
, tutions for 
iis;^bas 


Os^HoiencirnT^at. 

f PrMsrtMrffonqfChupsf 

in hothoiisess but wttlamlres» i»Kee|Am the autun^ wheathe damp season 
begins. AHhat period the flues should be heatpd atAlxmt nioeor teno^lock 
in the momiiig, admittwji; air at the same time. Afte? twelve o^dock 
no ysnouM be liffhted» and the glasses should be dosed air tight. 

These should Be continued as kmg as spy grapes remaui. The * 

simultaneout aotion» during the of ^the and uie air.inovenis the en- 

hance of any hiinii^y» Should the fliues be *lmated during me night, wlien 
it is reomred to keep the hothouse dosed, the vapour would produce damii- 
ness, in this mqaner grapes hwe been kept in good praservation until the 
beginning of Februaiy.-HiHqfdr* sTHorf. eh JfTeijfgr. u 

Mode of making the Jffeads of JirHekokH grow fom.*— An excellent me*» 
thod of increasing the size of artichokes, is to Split the stalk at the top iii« 
four parts, and to introduce through the cuts two sull stakes of wood placed 
across. Thtt operation has been long preotiM inlne sonlll^of Fidme^ ee- 
veral gardeners in^theneigfahouriioo8 of Brussels have adophKl ^ same 6Ua» 
tom for some years past, and Rave d]taine(h mvdi larger artiohokes than 
formerly. Care shduldrim taken not to perform theoj^ration until alter the 
stalk of the artichoke has acquired its full height. Jour.dAgri* dee Page 
Bae. 

*• I 

Leaeea 9 / Scorn Niifo (uRk 4 ^ StM-tPor^.— >TKelnveiof theSoorw' 
nera have been uaed vnth suocess in the of sitk'Worm. by blade* 

moiselle Coge, of Spinal. The sUk {drifted from worme fed in thia ldi|f 
i. repreiented to be m no remect iufeiuHr to the material furnUhed by worms 
fed on rndbeny kam.-:,£Htf Vmv. , • 


Culture of ike Nopal nt Fforaee.-^t ttw meeting of the Soyal Central 
Soei^of Agriealtumof fVance, on the 18th Sebruaiy, M. Bob^ director 
of tlw botanieal garden of Toulon, made <<ome4$0mmunications on the cnUt* 
vationof the No^. to whiidi he has devoted fawini^ FromtbMe it af^am 
that ^is plant is successfully cultivated at Toulon, and in several districts 
on the shoidi of the Mediterranean, biU that it i. very difficult to multiply 
preswve j^diest race of cochut^ * M. Robert has in his posses,<Hon 
several ^^ ^"^ ** *'** tuous talk to pre^^e j some pro- 

prietors of liuMuflr Cprsioa have a Ujfi 
hada, in Spaim the mseet bu multiplied 

the Society, M, dd Hastqine, announcu . -j— , — _ 

r. inflH fhatjncision of &e leaves of the Nopal will produce gum dragon : the 
ntoa^''tae monttu of July or August. He suggested that the 
high price ofJWs 1 ^ of gupa. and the number of purposes for wMch it is 
ii S ut in the a^ woiild g^ve' i^at impOHanoe to the cultivation of this 
plaot. Another ftember, M. Henry, exareised doubts wheOwr, the gum so 
mocured was rnnhmud with the gmii-dr*gon pn^uorf by the Actriu^ 
kumndfa'a.UMluMSi feat the 3um of Bafsora, which r^toBobMtte IHIer. 
was emr ^ same^sand was iwTf ri^ed m conw»«» M. Bju^s to- 
tSd the cocldnedUiMji^. intrbduond mto Satfems, «d that the 
JoVBNAl. OfTaCTUT , * ^ 


om of ure-* 


and in the 

On tliiaoccavioo, a fellow of 
, thaf being, b Spain, he had asccr- 
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to Ms eijettvAtH»!i «f(M front the rtir||jit by 


r§6< DoMsmf^cosroiiY* 

PrQpiiUm/ar tPidam an^ CNlArm.-^Typ ttttdMl taoduded o Itetiire'' 
on safings' banki, latdy depTa*ed at the Mackaiuctf Iiutilutjdi»« and fOr 
^ ported in tlie * Marnual of SbSenoe and Literature^ with the following him 
and FefleKions relative to tlie iQoda of leading money by wili» instanemn the 
case of a/nan^'poffsaesed oj(,200fo’. in the four oentsa. and leav^ behind 
^tnm a wrdow and twtit jproviHip ehilfrm Ahaiaiis to aaouio ttm menat of 
^nymey to hie wdow, im luminta truiieea to My haa the half-yearly di?i- 
denda during her hie, aad at rar deoeaae to chrioe the piincipal between the 
two ehildren. Byeltns arrangement the widow gets her 601 a rear, while the 
children get nothing but the kfiowledge that th^ wiH beettbtieo t^iifrlN)/. each 
wbaa she dies ; and the;^vident tendency of this dkpesitieii of t6l^f»operty k 
tofxoite in their mkrids a nfkh for the death flf their mother, paitknilarly if they 
simld be involved in peouniery diffouhite. £vefi if no enoh tho^ht is in- 
dulged by the son or thedaughter, the wile of the former or the hneband of the 
latter may be less scrupulous, and when contemplating the wi^s of their own 
ahildren, may think it no sia to ursh the dd Udy of the All these 
unnatural fe^ings would hr prevented, if the testator wm to direct the trus- 
''fcees to purchase an annuity m 0Oi, far the widow, whkh wesrid perhaps cost 
'700/., and to put the two children at onceth possession of $50/. each. There 
are few persons, indeed, tiho would ndt prefer 650/. In ready mon^, to 1000/. 
payable m tei^oadfleeti years. ^ 

Spina Suopor/m^A ^feeimen of an ek^tio spine mifforierf invenM by 
SIfrolbred, Jermyn^stseet, is amoi^ the artmks eiehfoibng in the Nauoniu 
Repository. Xt is intended io restore the.nroper posstion of the shoulders and 
open the chest, when a vicious habit or stooping has been contracted. It 
^Ss formed of a broad plate or back piece of silk or jean, padded and rendered 
elastk try the fine wire helkal springs ; this Imek i» jLept in its plaec by a 
belt and stipp rbnnd thr> shoukfm, If, therefore, the etoops or in- 
c^nes forward, the springs dilate, «id allow of that motkA, but the pressure 
thps thrown upon the slmlders by the elasticity of the Spring-back becom^si 
ineonvement when long#contmued, and the wearer, is gent^ constrained to 
keep the shouldera back, and accainuicriate the body to that attitude, which, 
while ii gives ease, confers a more elegant carriage to it, and, it may pei*- 
haps be added, promotes the health. 

Franth Soei&fy of Dom^f He ^cow/my and Meehanical Afis.*^A society is 
proposed to be formed in Paris, cin4er the title of Soeiety of Domeetio and 
Manufreturiii^ Fconomy, with a view to encourage exp^imevfis, to collect 
facts and proceeding relating io domestic eeon^y and the^chakcal arts, 
and to publish tliem In a joiirnaL Dfe price of the subso^mfi to be twenty- 
five fromcs a year, and eve^ oniltf tSie cnbsrribera Will rcoelte the journtu, 
to appear every three months, simRntt further demand. Persons of both' 
sexes are invited to contribute the aid of their talents and purses.— ^itSu//. 
Oniv, i» c , -o 

Mutton Hoois.^The ^ Journal des Connaiseances THEslks* gives the fol- 
lowing instructions for curing naatton hams# The mutton for the purpose 
should be very foi Mix two ouneec of raw sngm with an minee of common 
salt peimded, and half a tabk 8|{OOiiM of saltpe^; rub the ham with this 
mi]ifts^awdpfoce<.tint^ Beat itand^jirnit twksaadaf fo^threesuc- ' 
ccssive, dam . at each tune tbrowkig awafthe brine i^hicn exud^from 
ihf meatr^mttwi|^tt,aiidnd^Uagato1Hwt%0aad|^ 



mm aaMkM 01^ IMl 

$snA vfvpe it m bcM, wte>B ikl> Urns 
until ten d&y^lim elapsed, tateir care <m leaviai; it neiv laifiag 

to have that side uppennost which was undenaoid before; titXJIt toe then 
smoked for about ten dayt^ ^ f ^ 

,ihe churches of Colombier and Auveniier in tl^e principkliljr of Nei[Abatfl|» 
SwkzerlanA in a work ti^malated into Sogtish/wider tlie^m of * >he Bee^ 
Pceierver ; or* Practical Dmtiona for Prmrviagp and Reneivinf. Ilivea,* a^ 
firms a voyiinportaiitaiid singa^fact witbrqB^ totheeeonony ofbaaa. 
It is, tkai ffihm tm or in aunmn, May artr 

Jbund to eonaumB tesfAer soare^ mora homniii dwtin^ lAf tetnlrr ikm eadl 
of them W 01 M hoMtomumad aingly if lift In proof of thTis re« 

markable result, the autl^ states a variety of experitnentf to which he had 
recourse, emd all of which led untfonnfy to the same conclusion.^ And, in- 
deed, hoylditows fKMstiv^y, toy a leArenoe to npwii^s of tliiriy hives, six of 
which tonAttoeir poptdation Bimdoid^tbai the latter ^ not oonsimie 
more pr^^Oifi daring wmtear ttooR a' stfigle ki^ doeSt^ifid trad, so far from 
the bees suffrfhig from this# the doubted lures generally srnid forth the eSr^ 
tiest and beat swiarms. , 

The translator, says tte ‘ Quarterly Joumnl nf Agiicnlture; who is a 1^. 
of great accoidfdiBmeats, and hatoifs of correct otoaenratkm# hes practised m 
Scotland most of the ptens recommaadod in the^lginwhtoark, wiui the tam^ 
results as the Siothor. 

On the Common and PAeojiawf.— The fofiowing feet we give from 
the * Quarterly <doumal of Agpicuhure,* not, however, as an unique ease. 
In the autamn of ISSO, a wanderer of the fdieasfint tribe made bis apfim^ 
ance in a small valley of the Grampians, the first of tois family who had 4te- 
tured so far north in that partieul^ district. *Fof some time he wm ante 
occasionally observed, and (he actual presence of this rara oris was disfi^ed^ 
by many ; wintery wants, however, hronght )van more frequentty ^ 

and, in due season, prtlofe still more uneqiiivocal became nfr. When tite 
chicken broods Oapae forth, and began to >^sni»e a^shape Mid f^, no snug 
adm^ation was excited by certain statefy, lofig-tailedT, gaine*^loekmg bircB^ 
standing tbrth amongst tliem, and contmukng to grow in sise anfl 
until sifdoubts ^ tl» stranger’s interference with the rights of ewn^aaor 
effectually vanished. These hybrids^ariake laigely of the pheaaaok cha«ai> 
ter ; and, as tliey orq of a goodly wae and hardy constitution, a itsetiii ana 
agreeable variety, for poultry yards, may be secured in a very simple and 
e^nomical manner. 


Mecha/^ CkipmtK Sweq^g.—’pM^&w^ tar the Suppremon of^ 
Practice of Sweeping Chimneys by CJlimbing Boys, m awn afi|)lying to par- 
liament tSr a biB* under the '*u,|nce» e# Mr, P^. the Mowiiik 
of the prowess made in the use of ^li,hiiies fur the purpose of sweeping 
chimne^, IS extracted from toe • fflannJW 
March 181 8, Colond Stephenson, the sunreyof-pnersl of 
was directed by Lord SWinouth to ascertain by eMw^t bowftr «t w« 
safe and pfKSlicablg totupersede the, wactice of elimtmig W»^ ww^ng 

BMdaiighMIi Hwm, Win<l«rCM««,th, iwrf 
and those of Messrs. Husttwon, Nash, andlsirf 

used in the***«periBwnts. eii4^ which perfcctiy 8«cceed«« was that M Mr. 

fttoplMMis^ii #»soj«&|**to tt« ttwe at^ sreWtects at fb» 
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of WQirkt, Mr. Naoh, Mfl Soane, and MnSomto^ fiir 
4hia aut^CulHi^ gave the most decided lostiniony in tamr ctf the use cf 
machmery. -:rrf}f ■ 

Since the.alraVe, Mt.^Hiort the archit^ who holds the office of chief er* 
amineri^^his Majesty's office of woiics and public buildiiim has obtained « 
.patent foi^ekn improvedchinin^ fine or tunnel, on a eircSar fj^an, SHHiich is 
peculiaaty well adapted lor soachine sweeping. 

Among other public bodies, bestdes those be%re 'mentioned, who have 
done thesaselvea imnour by ordering their rhimtie||% to be swept ^machinery, 
are the beard eaoise, the IrodmmgersVcotnpany, the eorporatiofi of Lon- 
don, the London University, the ofi^ under the control of PM' and 
the Lord Chambqdain, and aJl the police establiahmenh^^^ 


S' MaCHAKlCAL AND UsUFUL Arts* 

for Hats^in SooilamL — The Highland Society o| 


* Stfow^Plait for Hatpin Scotland , — The Highland Society o ffiS| |l|iwiveral 
premiums in 1^25 and 1SR^>6 for enco|uraglmt& home manufaciM^^ straw 
plait, in imitation of straw ; foutwinmumcations were sm to them 

on the aubject, which they have thought worth publishing, and winch are ac- 
cordingly given in the fast number of the * Qfmrterly Joi^mal of Agricid- 
Thlb communication ir from Messrs. J. and A. Muir, of Greenock, 

' v!{^o, after expeijjmapta on various kinds isf straw, bad confined themselves 
<40 the use of ryoMpw, as plaited in the Qakney lales* The straw is ,pro- 
imured and prepeim in the following manner. Not being able to procure 
Xeed in ^rkn^, lye not attaining maturity thwre^ they send anhUaUy from 
Leith from 40 td 4d bolls, wliich are^wn on Aboufl2,£ng1ish acres of 
sandy sOih cihanured witb^sea-we4d. Beve|;a} acres of hefith for bleadhing 
the straw, and water for steering it, are required in the neighbourhoe^d of 
tKti^c fields. The rye is cut when the seed ishegkming to fbrm, and it is 
necessary to attend to the 'precise timr, for ten days too early or too late 
produce a csMderable difibmee in the look of the straw. When the rye is 
^out, women ii*e employed to tie it at the lower extremity in handfuls ; it is 
then put into boxes, and covered with boiling water, it remains for 

bsilf an hour. After this it is spread out upon the heath ^ foriil) ,and 

tkmed twice daily, until the bleaching, which takes abont ten 
pleted. 'If exposed to much rain while bleaching, the straw 
colour, and rendered vtiy lialfie to take mildew, xt is of great 
to have the crop well housed. From ir^formation obtained by MeSwri^'MlIir 
from the London Custom-house, it appears that them are imporM to Loh- 
don alone, exclusive of those to Liverpool and Dublin, upwat^s ’bf 2ill!iOO(> 
dosen of hats annually, a quantity which, if made in this countiy. would give 
emuloyment to more than 20,000 females, besides those already engaged in 
making the different kinds of straw hats. A straw plait manufactory, esta- 
blishea at Strontion, on tlie estate, aM by the exertions, of 8^ James 
SUddell, has been in operation two yea^s.' The establishmMJ^^ instruction 

S ros commenced in May 1827, withmd^^ut twenty girls. . The scholars soon 
ecame mors numerous, and inmbvei^er 1828 they amounted to sixty, of 
which fifty were employed in {ilaiting, and the rest in pi-eparing tlie straw, 
in knitting, or making up the |dait into, bonnets, hat-bodhis^ &c. The 
children are admitted when about seven years of a^, but th^ seldom re- 
ceive payment before ten or twelve montmi after; tbHirst 10s. th^ make 
going for an apprentice- fee, and tf^'^next lOf.^r clothing, mth which they 
aiss mmished by the managers. tNy are confined to certain branches, 
they soon attain to such proficiency lif tnese, that a dexterous phuter can 
earn from to hd, a-day, and a good knitter from 8id. to^l^ TKsy are 
iQso allowdfif to take to^ir houses mMcflfiCa.ffir workiag# wbich»<fr|^peit- 


defit of file IM it muir hetessarily sdvRitdwkQlhd^ 
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tikeu Onw vha have a derifc to baiadudriom. 

fdi^eat n naMcnted as havnc produeed a great ehattein fi» «haraoter 
and deportment of the natives of Ihe place, (the male poptiAjjdiaiyif whkA m 
chi^y engas^'tn working of lead fl^nes,) exciting a^faste iM^cl^idtnefis and • 
. neatnga, which has been produced, not only upon those en^loyt^hut ahio^ 
Ufion^e general appearance of the whore neighbourhood. Amurd eom- 
mumcation was that of the proceedings of a Mrs. Graham, who, alioat four 
procured a bo^ of CobbeU's * Cotrege Economy,' (rom/ihuiiic^ 
mlhat district, and findin^here acme instruction about the^jdaitiifg of lt«g* 
wrn bonnets,, immediately Mt ala>ut lurniitg it to advantage Ba means of 
vobbetfs figures and descriptions, she suco^dcii in discovering the prop^ 
sorts of grass in thiP|IMdB, and then in hleadung, cleaning, ana plaitjng it, 
as he prescribed, wurther trials gave her more ins4cht, and in this branch 
of the buwness she was ^on perfect The sewing of the plait together cost 
; but this also, by examining»several pieces of real Leghorn^ 
tt’tlppfecoinplished to her satisfaction. The §a( of pressing, smoothing, 
and trimnjtng the plait, was next'Seamed, and, before long, various Lcghovns 
of her mamifai^tire were to in actual wear, inihat quarter ; indeed, 

as many as she Cbidd make were willingly bought by the shopkeepers of 
Dumfries. A t/nii'th communication details the process adopted by Miv 
David Strang, teacher c# the subscriptiotiAschool of the villagi of Loanhetf^ 
who found the wmle-straes, the IMcus lanatus of botanists, or soft meadosf- 
grass, common in all parts of the country, well adapted flbllr the purpose. • 

New Bark /or Tannuig,-^X tanner of BenuCastel. on the MoseUe, 
named Itapedius. has discovered a^w species of tan, adapted tor the pre- 
paration of l^atW : this is no othrer than the myrtle (VacemAun myrtilus)* 




then dries sooner, and is more easily ground. Thm pounds and a half of 
this tan is sufficient to tan the saipe quantitv of leather which it would re- 
quire six pounds of oak tau to produce. By the new process liia sckl tanners 
may gain four months on the time necessary folr ihe manufacture of strong* 
leathers. A cona^^sion appointed at Treves for the examination of leather 
so tanned h&ve^TCpoi^ied tnat they neverJbefore raw any arlicl|| equal to jt ; 
that pair of shoes made from it would Vaai two months longer than tlxAe 
in whichcommon leather was used ; that the skin of the neck, whidi is gene* 
rally difficult to be worked, when dressed with this4an becomes at*1he same 
time aa strong and elastic as the othsx parts. The myrtle should not tom 
qp by the roots, but cut with a bill, in order to obtain llie reproduction of 
the plant in the following year. When cut, damp does no injury to the tan, 
which is not the case of the tan of oak, which loses ten per cent, of its value 
by being wett ^. — Kunsf und QewerbeblatU 


New Patent for Spinning. — J, Rhodes, jun., of Alvertliorp, Wakefield, 
specified^on the 18th Marcji, bis patent for improvements in the machinery 
for spinning and twisting worsted yarn, and other fibrous substances ; con- 
sisting of airangeraenls connected n'itlt a heart motion by which the bobbins 
' are made to traverse on their spindles,' that tjie thread may be evenly w'ound 
upon them ; and by which, when the bobbins are full, the train of levers can 
be fiptar» h^d from ihfi, heart, and the bobbins i>ermitted to descend, clear of 
the spindles, which ^are placed with their pointe downwards, removed and 
replaced by with ||reat facil ^^. — Register of Arts. 

New PaAmt Cartridge.-^. Y. Orson^of Priuces-square, Finsbury, speci- 
fied. on the 1 8th March, his patent for an improved c^ridge for nyorU^ 
purposes, ooitaisting of a cylinder for containing the charge ofshot in tne 
fowliDi^pi^e. ma^ of card oAtaong paper, with Ijpgdudinal ffhy tprough 
wbicfflBrehot is^vaated flbm passing ; thepiecefla. discharge by a. cov«> 
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curious SUn-UlBl,^ wnicu » *** 

Aate, brlqw the tAnsparent clock. The foUowincfare the curious properties 
6f this dial, the upper pa^t is the ^ui* circle, to show the true solar 
time. Bdow the hour !cifcle is the tornd aone on a large scale, with the 
parallels of the sun’s dfedi^atjon furvAcV A^mfinondinc to every 


i to every 


parallels of the sun’s dfecli8at}on fhyperbolic curves^ cwpsponding to evciy 
half hbur pf the sin's rising and sfs, fling. These half l%ire are agawi sub- 
divided into quariers of an hour. The nme of the sun’s rising and setting 
for the day is indicated by the extreme point of the shadow of JJ^^momen 
AOM/tnrlinflr ‘V uvhHaI nf dAfi.1inft.tioil. whlch bViAtei' diurnal 


true bearing of the sun by the coqiipfes, iAl^ted by vertical strai^iht 
narited with different points of the compass. Tlwre 'Wre, liltemse, other 
parallels ofdeclination, corresponding tof'tbe entrance of the sun into each 
tigii of the SMiac. In ahort, rt^ dial points out t{^ hwr W the dav, the 
inn's place inflie Ecliptic, the time of the fun's rising and setting, the length 
the natural di^d night, and the sun's true scimuth or bearing by the 
taompass . — /&• 


Mode difcovering* tf Stones vjill resist Frost, — M.^Brard, m the An- 
nates de Chiipte et de PhyMoue,’ recq^imends a process for qmckly ais-» 
covering whether stones Hn« support frost. fiThis process consists of boiling 
in watef, saturated cold with sulphate of soda, samples cat into cubes m the 
stones which are required to be proved ; after half-an-hour s boihng, the 


STones wnicn art: rruuircu lu w: — - 

cubes are to be taken out ofthe water, tihd suspend^ separately over small 
vases filled )li^ the solution in which they have been boded, and which 
lihould not ccmiain in suspension any forei^ 

%i. hours the cubes will be covered with a saline efIloa^iM||||||C \ they shPuid 
then lie dipped in the liqufd severat times. The stones 10 be Jjywf®2 
bjf frost experience a very sensible alteration ; they leave 
them in'jhe liquid ; the cubes lose their angles and sharoedgesi*^, this 
way a comparison may We of div^ descriptions ot stones, ope- 
ration is entirely effected in the coursew five days. 


Exchange at Paris heated by The new Exchange at «ati§ is 

heated by steam, by means of apparatus furnished by Messrs. Manby ana 
Wilson, directors of the foundries of Charenton. The of op 

tlie apparatus amounted to 8.^,094‘fr, ^2 cent., of wluch white^iths and 
pliimbm’ work amounted to 4973 fr., the masonry to 9W)0 fr. Tgere weij 
consumed in the instruction 70,084,99 ki). • of i/on plates, cast iron, wrought 
iron pipes, and costing, including alj^incidental expenses. 71,576 fr. 52 cent. 
The grand hall of the Exchange, inclidmg the gafienes, contains 18,336. 
cubic metres f of airJ' The exprtise of heating this amounted, during the years 
1826-7, to 5711 fir. 66 cent, for 160 days, during which there were consumed 
67,000 kilograms of coal of Mons, at 75 fir. the lOO'kil.. oj^'an^kpense of 
419 kil. of coal, or of 31 fr, 43 e. per day of 8 hours 44 q^Ats heating, jpuring 
the >ear 1827-8, 68,000 kil. (at #2 fr, for 1^ kil.). were consfimed m 149 
daw* duration of heating; making ^a sum of 4896 fr. expended on fbe total 
beating, or 32 fr. 83 cent, per day of 6 hours during which there was 
burnt 456 kilograms of coal. The differw^ m expense in me^wo winters 

EilogiAmma, 2f!^ av, I* fitetre, 31 fcik. 
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WAS oeeiismafd Hw dreumstance tint dicing the first the 
^iVM headed, tniie m the second ail paids of the i4)paral ' 

"tkn. The expense of heating^ Exchange was oiigii 
francs a year! , « ^ 

Cf^^vance far fmiiw River$ on JRw/.— M. cRarlcs d0 lliy^y Hnn**^ 
tenaii^ before ocleDratea for many ingeifious inventions, hae^Ought to 
"perfection an i^pparatus, by means of whick the mostVaidd rivi^ nmjr be 
^aseed on foot. In the Wpth of March 182St M. Mayerfy, in thn presencfeiMi 
of a Vast concourse of spectators made an eifort to cross the l^ifniibc, near 
*.the Lagerspital of Pusth. Provided with bhots of tin, the o^whieh were 
furnished at the tim with a sort of table, he traversed the river in an oblique 
direction in perfeiNafety, taking a line of l ,000 yards ii^engtlu He gnmsed 
the spectators vnm various feats during his stn^lar prumenad6^-^il/i(g. 

Zeitung. • 

in Gas Bamers.-^Mr. Lowry, of Gi*eenoek,fn a eommunicatioii • 
to the ^Philosoplucai Magazine^ gives the folloMftng accounts of his f xperi- 
ments to ascertain the best megmi of dbmbining econ^y in*the c?on.s\in»piion 
of gas with the obtaining the greatest brilliaMy of finine : — Mumers whose 
circle of h^s were O-dths of an iheh in diameter were tried with from five 
to fifteen holes in the qircle, and tlie coigtumption was alwiygi U)e least with 
the greatest number of holes j though no great difference was observed wlwh 
the holes were so near each otlier as to allow the jata iBLlw perfectly uiiit(dk 
An enlargement of llie holes also produced a Saving. When tlie central aia- > 

, aperture was stopped, or partially so, the fiame rose considerably, but was 
conical and dull ; ‘but when the central and outer apertures ware propor* 
tionally reduced, the fiame Ixscamc bright and cylindrical. *pu shortening 
theiglass chimn^, more light was obtained frofa' a given quantity of gas ; 
and on taking off the glass altogether, less gas was consumed in projiiiriioii 
to the light given out, a ^ . , n 

A perforated plate was laid on the top of the glass cliirnn^^ aipl tlie quan- 
tity of light was increased ; and the same effect took place "fiy vising a gl4as 
whose diamet^t td|p was equal to the openings found most odvantagaoua 
in the perforailf l^ate. n • . « - g . , 

On doublin^e height of the glass chimney, the flame fell to^gbout fine- 
half ^ its former height. ^ 4 

From the trials made by Mr. Jjowry, he drew the conclusidn mat* we 
greatest effect was produced whoa the holes w'ere numerous, and rather 
laige than small, the central aperture narrow , and the glass near the flame , 
ttuTouter aperture being in such proportion to the inner as to keep uie nsnie 
cylindrical. This construction, however, iVhen carried to the extreme, being 
attended with the practical disadvantages that, bunicrs bemg often placed 
in exposed situations, the least motion of the air brings the name in conl^;t 
with the class, in such a way os to produce smoke ; and the glass being in- 
tensely’heatea, is more Btfble to be broken. He fouml ft answered the pur- 
pose fully as well to enlarge the aperture, makiftK the glass-chlmnqr 
rather wider and shorter, redifting in this manner the speed of Ine air 

^*'Exwr^ee, concludes Mr. Lowiy, has Aown that'bumers made on lliT 
plan JasTSm^e ddsfcribed, answer (he purpose of requiring Ims gas than 
other burners, aJ»\giving at rte same time as brilliant, and perhaps a more 
beautiful flftma . • j* *’ 

Jmprovernent in M«sw«iper.-Tb8 Editor of the ‘ Teleological R^pwi- 
tory’ Vakswvith commendation of a microscope constricted by Mr.BancKs, 
iun. of <he Strand, with lehsefi of his own gnnding. of 
evdfelkthe of focuse The pgrfonnance oMtiia mwu- 
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amt is. meotioned as highljr saiisiMoiy, whait employed |p viewiiig^fe* 
wad of tlie joMmt . difficult test objects. Mr. Bancke had likewise' availed^ 
himself of procesg, in aiving a daAc hue to the brass^work of his 

^s^nihers, tnslsiu of blackening them aaiusual with yamish. 

Meihi]S:J^orming Rei GIomp^K Dr. En«lheidt has received fredi the ^^ 
^Prussian Society for the Enccmragement of Arts a gold medal for his eoin% 
^unieation of a iqode of msSinfa^nring red andiflame coloured -gkws by 
fkahing tidiite y^lass, a process, observes^^the ^^d^tor of the * Technological 
Repositoir^* wh^ch has long, beerr used in jhis countiy ; and particularly by 
the late Mr/^Hon^bouyie.^f Brierly HitU near Stourbndge, who was cele«; 
brated for his skill in malung coloused glass. The smea red glass lamps« 
used iif public illuiAnatiens, are thus formed, the pro^s may not, how- 
ever, it^s added, Iv^^e been practised in modem times in Trussia ; and the 
communication will, therefore, doubt, prove highly useful fhekVfa well 
- fss in other countries also. . 


$ «.-^ANTiQttiiri&s. 


Research of Antiquities in France . — ^Tn order to encourage tHe research 
after national .aatiquities, the Frereh government at^ the disposal of 
the Academy of three gold medals, to be distributed 'annually to the 

c^.hors of the best jhMuariai). woHcs prodijs^d m th•^eourse of the year. The 
^minister of lft25 harsus|)end^ Ibis aonglidn, bu|.ttwas r^wed last spring 
by the adnunistration which now governs FranCi^, an4 three medals of 
the year, were ajvvarded to the Count d'Aft^^ville, pr^letof the Meurlhe, for a 
memoir on the Roman cam{|s of Jlhe department of the Mouryie ; to M. Jou- 
annet, for a memoir on the remains of antiquity at Bor^aux ; and to^M. 
Rev^, for a memoir oh a number of small statues in terra ootfa, found in 
1025 in the forest of Evreux, department wf the Eure.— Ru//. Univ, 

. 

Roman Thed^re at Qran^e in France , — A plan is in f'^J^ repairing 

ancTpfeservihg the Theatre at Oran^, and converting itlkM|dern uses 
incompatible ii9ith the pr,eservation m the ancient form^^of iW consf/ue#pjEU 
Thn is knpwn to be one of the most important of the Roman mom«^t$ 
remaining, rOot only in Frimce but even in Italy. In djin^nsions 
the theatre of Marcellas at Rome, and, %e that monument, has ^en used ^ 
for domestic purposes, and converted info dwellings. The doi theTh J^e la' 
still in a fine state of pteservatin4 and is composed of arcades oilikiklnted 
with pilasters. Many of the sta!)rs And dormuorieSt and of the chandip’S 
colled r)y the ancients hqspitatia are still existing. It is proposed, if a slighf 
aid can be procured from the government, by the contributions of the nch 
of the department, to lay open the orchestra, a labour which it is expected 
will be remuneratecUiy the antiquities and articlespf value to be foutift there. 
When the nq;»airaadib jmsbed, the edifice will be assigned as a »te for holding 
thonfaim and markets qf the town.— RnJt l/oiv* 


' r 

^ Excavations at -The Minister of the Interior has placed a sumTof 

4000 francs at the disposition of the local authorities of Frejcrji'vcrbie em- 
ployed in making excavations in the amphltbeatre of Fr^s. Severd dis- 
(T /Varies have already been auiide,su^ii»as seats jgell preserved, i^bfoken shaft 
of a column in white marble, a bronse coin, bearing the effigy of Adrian, and 
sever&l fragments of marble finely v^ked, whioh/appear to have formed 
part of a friese. ^ 
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immmi ki du N<iiL ^ttheinliabftAilti, ndkiwtiit baiur 

mr inatcrial,**?€^<m]y to dig to a oertaiB dqdh in a nMn^or ' 

ttoy are aim to find aamiKdi A ihsy nquire, ready cid aii|liwfted.* A ahoit 
time since, a man at work in his garden, diseorared a taU dMMM tying in no 
position from east to west, having t)etween the leA a two^ec^mi^word^oCw 
which the blade only was three feet and a half in tongth. TheJA to«ieb|d^ 
a helmet of branze* without crest, and having the form of a har^ skull-pieon 
with vizor. Near the he^ was a small vase bf gray earth, in wh^ wm iv 
Koman medal of the age o^Antoiynus Pius. ^ ^ 

^ Cafaic^ue ^ Cardinai Mazariht Royal %oqi0ly of An« 

tiquarians of l^ano^ve published in their ^IVaiAactlons,* vol. vii. p. 334. an 
extract from the i^fttory or proc^s vefbal of sale pf tlw goods of Cardinal 
Mazarin, sold under a decree of cf^nflscation of the parliaiuenl in 1649^ , The 
extrac^ia jtnade.from the draft itself of the inventory ; ine articles chosen . 
nt*e to'm.numl)er of 129, and comprise a qdantity of objects more or less , 
lirccious; and which prove that the furniture of th^ cardinal was of tf cha« 
racter fully corresponding in vaiHsty and mi^nidcence to the high dignities 
with which he was invested. The inventory’ sflows tcfwhat an extreme the 

luxury of this prjnce of the Church, and first minister of France, was carried. 

* 

Frmch md Bcotoh J^iiquarim — At a sitting of the Society of 

Antiquaries of Normandy on Jair. 10., Sir Walter Scot^JPiomas Thompson 
Esq. Dr. Brunton, Hp3i^tater, Dmnvnond im^ members of tlN 

Society of Antiqu|rilMA|||tianVA^ admitted corres^nding members n 
the Society of AnnqohM^Afonnandy, 1h4 desi4 of the SeohH Sodaty, 
which gave notice of ^ intention<do admit five of the Society of Normaney 
as corresponding members. • » v* ® , 

Sajcon Antiquarian Society , society has been formed in Ssxonf for . 
the discovery and preservation ofqancient national monuments, under the 
title of Thuringian and Saxon Society for the^ discovery of Antiquities, and 
has lately published three numtiers of * Transactions.* In the second, one 
of^ the most imer^ltfhg articles is the description of Surbenwendenschen 
tombs near L^pper Lusatia. ,The tontbs, which aip of blocks of 

granite, nre arranged in radii, departing from a round piece of walling, b^t 
in thaToifm of an altar, which seems as a sort of centre, and rohnd which 
the rays oftombs aresplaced in a half circle. Evety tomb contains a funeral 
um, and hear it a smaller vase. tQie disposition of these tomlis, observes 
the .d^eigen of Gottingen, is particiilariy remarkable, and since much 
ai^fdjr kas been lately manifested to find some characteristic distinction 
twm German and Wendish tombs, antiquaries might here find a point 
whence to ^art from in their further inquiries. But this cemetery is a fresh 
proof that ho conclusion as to the origin of a people can ever be justly formed 
from th^r mode of sepulture* 

Study of National Antiquities in Jlpsrfa.— TheRussitiilinjwial Academy 
. of Sciences has set on foot an ardhsedlogical tour of exploration throughciltt 
Russia, under the direction of M. Stroeff. j 

$ 9. Fin* Aats. 

Freundy Wpii ot ■inorfiwWff/vi.---TNB,panish sculptor, Hermann Fretindt 
well known at Homeland, to all visile^ of that capital, as the principal as- 
sistant of the cdebraM TShorwaldsen, ii returned to Copenhagen after eleven 
years’ absence, in ten of which he work^ unintemiptedW with ThorwriUsen, 
and i% s$posed Jo have dop* the nrumpal part of Ae chi^-wort 
yirodtwtkns of IW^terV^'cUR of lattaft it Is said, id hanffi|pg 
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ftountr^/ The mtwork in whii^ hf engager to veturn is a ba^reM, 

ran a n^ac^^ttoo froor tha Nostfoem theagony* 


S,$ 10.— GirrAEAL Litbratukb and Education. 


The Pekwrch . Library King of France, by the advice of the 
^Baron de.BouUlerie, the Intendant Gener^J of household, has made the 
acquisition of ^h'e valuable ,pollection of v^oiis editions of the worhs of Pe- 
trarch, forned during a nt^ber of years by Professor Marsand* of the Uni« 
yerslty of Padua. This collection, of^whicn a descriptive catalogue has been 
publisiied at Milan,%tndcr the title of Bihliofeca Fetrareheica^ in one vol. 4to, 
U composed of OOp volumes, and is divided into three parts. The first com- 
prises a complete series of the editions which have oeeh piiblished of the 
poetical worics of Petrarch, from the year 1470 tooiurdays. The sdtod con* 
sists 3t all the Latin, French, Spanish, Gerqian, and English translations wiiich 
have been madii of ^hose pqems ; ail th^ xommentaries which have been 
written on them, and all the notices which have been published rerarding the 
life of Petrarch. Tlife third is composed of a collection of Ancient and pre- 
cious manuserjipts on vellum or pi^ier, with miniatiares, having reference to 
the poetiy of Petrwpcb* This libraiy is to be deposited in one of the cabinets 
tne private libniw of the king, and . tna^aiuicil of State at the 
. Muvre,— j9k/L Um: 

M8. Description *}fArgolte by M.lE^cMer Among the pa- 

pas left by MrBarmer de Bocage, at his death in 10!25, vm a manuscript 
entitled Argotide, in which all tl^at part of the Morea is described in m^ute 
detaS, on the authority of ancient and modern authors, up 'to 1810. A topo- 
graphical map accompanies the manuscript. Measures are taken for the 
publication or this work, and the French' gm 
pressed a desire to encourage it. — Ib, 


government is stated to have ex- 


Memoira of Madame Dubarri, — The secret end uneftf(ei|^tomoirs on the 
coq;'ts of Fraf.ce in the 15th. 16th, 17th, and 18th cent imes-^he memoirs of 
the Countess Dubarri'- has had great success in Paris, and l>ecome quite a 
fashion. The authoress of the memoirs, says * Le Globe,* has sought ner^m- 
troWetions even in the paVnphlets which the public indignation gave birth to 
in france during her reign. The work is founded on anonymous writings, on 

E ublic notoriety, and on the Jouruls and squibs of the day. The book must 
e therefore considered as a fiction: and has succeeded, grdee to the talent of 
the editor. He has felt that Madame Dubarri was not the principal per- 
sonage, but he has introduced his readers to her boudoir, to commune with 
the imncipal personages of the period : there it was that the fall of Chniseul 
was prepared ; there it was that, in sporting with. the black slave of fnadame 
la Comtesse, Mavipeqn caused the banislmieni of the parliaments, &c. &c. 
Tl*e characters, says the same journal, lop sketched with ability, and the con- 
versations of the personages ai'e amusing. The editor has taken much pains 
^to connect her series of anecdotes together ; the book is interesting, amusing, 
"and presents a lively picture of the vices of the court ^ It is 

diverting to see the Jesuits making use of t|ie presentation of Madame Du- 
Hrri, and negotiating with ffar as eqoai with equal* ~ . * . • * 


F^jtich Statutes of Archery, — A little pamphlet has lately appeared in 
FVance, containing the statutes and general rules for all companies of the 
noto sport qnhebdw, and confraternities ayiaint Sebastian, in th' kingdom 
of antoqt statutes eojp|iiB^v7p The 
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|Nuit ^4daid let Boimir tt the i&a^ of the 

•in.his absent the revar^^ther the gnuid prior of the fin»t»ehber eeti^ 
his deputy, widi die iith oft vioer ipeneral. The stehaw are ^Itgelory 
throughout France. The>'iu*eth0Kdiaiter ofthakniaMsof dlapebtoao^^ 
nobody could be ednaitted koighl unless he wefe wthoiiqus 


qu^^ppFtouquif^ 


Austrian Censorship . — A Vienna correspondent of a Ggmian poripdicid, 
speaking; of the rigid cen^rahip in Austria, laments that ifseeks eveiy whm « 
for significations and alltmcHis iftver inteipied ; ar^ even i^poefty looks for 
eveiy thing but poefiy. JFbr three years pasff, says the 1Sara|f letter, has 
Grillparzer completed two national t^edies, Death of the Em|ieror 
Albert,' and the • Fraternal Strife of diludolf and^attras,' masterpieces of 
tlie jweri talenta There is not fhe lightest hope, nowever, that tliefnrintjing, 
or even the representation, of either of tliese pieces will%e permitted. His 
last pm was boiigtit up after the third or (biirth time of acting, and evesyu 
copy of it has disappeared, so that the Hungariorf gentry of either Sex can 
derive no bad example from * Ottaker' remains on the memory of the 
censors uqforgiven. An account of this (ri^dy, ani of Grillparcer and his 
s^yle and writings, will be found in No. V. or the * Foreign Review,' in which 
he is treated as a very ^armless writer, ui another sense perhaps than Ihsjt 
in which tho Austrian censorship miglit interpret the term. 


Hungarian. LUmUufq * — A eidleetion of Xlangaritt poems, lnmslI|yR 
into German, witka shfttjlfDf tlWfhstory of Hungarianliterature, has been* 
lately published V^nna. According to this worC, the earlieel produotion 
in poetry of t|}e Hungarians is ki be dated muoh about the time of diing 
Johan. It is a poem on Kirtg Ladislaus, i 1 9% and appeara^o lie a ohdrcn m 
song or hymn in celebration of a festi||d in honour of that king. The wond 
is thought to be one of those heroic songg, which were sung by the oW 
Hungarians at their repasts. C^iinions have been long divided on the anti- 
quity of this monument. But since threc*new concluding Htiophcjii h%ve 
been discovered, it concluded to have b^n composed about the period of 
the unfoi tunat^liaftle near Varna, in 1444 ; the more, as in those times iiiese 
sort of table iibngs’ were much in Tlie third and fouRh poems,*hotb 
from manuscripts, are ascribed to 1503 and to between M5(i and 1^26» 
iTmodi Sebestyen Deah (Sebastianus Literatus di^Tinod) was onaof thepfiosi 
prolific writers of theW 6th century, and flourished lietween 1540 and 1554. 
He probably, as a writer, came atfbr the celebrated hero, Valentine Tdriik, 
governor of Ofen, under the government «f King Johan. When, after the 
king's death, the capital was taken by Soliman, and Turtdc was sent prisoner 
to the Seven Towers, Tinodi left Torok's castle, Sxiget, and often chan|^ 
his abode from tow’n to town, gaining his livelihood by the exercise of Ins 
poetical talents, celebrating aeveraf battles in verses which he sung to 
melod^s composed for th^m. A collection of his writings was made by him- 
self, and published at Klausenburg in two small qi^fto volumes in 1554. 
The first Hungarian poet of renoi^, fount Balassa, was bom in his fathers 
castle, Kekko, in 1550, and was brought up to a. military life. He still 
enjoys a reputation, considerable for the time in which he lived. • 


PulRc^dh of H'tfppelts jyau^eis. — Mr. Edward Riippcll, of Frank fort- on- 
Ma>lie, is about 40 publish a narrative of travels in Arabia Petrm^ 
Dongola.^and Kordofan. ^he worli^will be accompanied with maps ana 
plates, and brought oiit H the expevipe of Frederick Wilmaiw.— 

Literatur Zeitung. 

New Sl^hool qf Oriental hinguages in Ckfoeeo.— The Emife^or Russia 

has,Afl|)rpved a fdr the fbrmaflon of a seholasUc establishment for 
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.the oriental languages in Odeiaa, and haa.aarig^ a 
ruMs from the jig;^parial treasury towards the utiderwme. The govemot^* 
genera] is* betidm, authorized to levy from iha> inoouie^^ the city of Odesstk 
Md of Bessarabia a sum of 4000 rubles, to be ai^liediu support of the 
^eataUishp^nt, The schbol will soon bd opened, says the ‘ Lei](»iger Lit&- 
paiy GazeiK,* md it is to ye hopeijl that in a short time the want of int^ 
preters.for the oriental languages will be less than it is at present 

qf Relifidu and Education in Sweden, — ^new edition of the Scrips 
tutes is prepantig in Sweden, under the directior/ of a commission. Bible 
societies cootinile to distribute the'Bible ; tKe Catechism has been tmnslitted 
into the lan^ages of Finland and Lapland. Tlie division and classihcation 
of the curacies, thv separation of glebes, and the construction of new 
church^ procc^. Meadbres have been taken for the diffusion of education 
in Lapland and provinces. The king, convinced of the great advan* 
tinges of mutual instniclion, encourages it in eveiy way. A decree hgs been 
*usued 4 iontaining a digested prcject for the establishment of primary schools 
throughout the country parishes, Schooi<c;gins have been erected, an aid 
haying been granted tor/ards tke expense by the king from his' private purse, 
and 2000 rix (Lollars (4601.) have been contributed by a society at Stockholm 
for the propagation of mutual instruction. New college (gymUaees) have'been 
founded at Stockholm, in the island (If Gottland, and flt Soolyitzbeig, in the 
diocese of Lund. Tj^ academy of the last>4aientioned place had been made 
Ui^ bkiifict of especitd fhianoial provisions in its favour ; but the sum of 5000 
'rixdoUars (llSttl.), granted to the iiniveillty theg||^l|id'tQ^hat of Upsal, for 
the medical and thedogical foundations, had been reduced ^ 2000 rix dollars, 
in compliance wijlh the desire of the states general. Aids had byen granted for 
the promotion ^ scienti^c treyels in foreign oouAtries. Preparatory arrange- 
menta^have lieen made for the discusrion of a plan for a general chature^br 
Hviodification in the system of public education. — State Pfizer jiteaented to 
tha Diet on tAe part of tAe King. — Bull, U\iv, 


'Vniveraity of Gottingen. — In the late winter half-year 1386 students 
freouented the university of Gottingen ; this was 15 mote than in the summer 
half-year. Of fhis number/ of who^ viere natives, of Bie country and 
627jSoF€agners, 377 studied theolofi^, 573 law, 283 medicine, and 153 other 
sciences and arts. — Leipeiger Lit, Zeit. 

TfniverHty qf BreBlaw.^ln the university of Breslacr there are at present 
1112 matriculated students, besides 106 youths studying medicine and sur- 
gery. Thus the whole number it 1208. In the former year, at the same 
period, the nundier did not exceed 1094 ; an increase, therefore, has taken 
^ee of 124 students. 


Death of the Chevalier von .diViof.-— A Russian author of considerable 
note, Christian Gottlieb von Ainot, died at Heidelberg in January last, at 
the age of 85 years. The deceased at onetime stood high in favour with the 
empress (.'ath^ine, of'^whose cabinet he'was a member, and whom he assisted 
greatly in her literaiy pursuits. He wasPalso held in much esteem by the 
emperor Alexander, and actjuirecTfor himself considerable fame by writings 
^‘Winch bespeak a higlily-cultivated mind, and display great acutene^ss and 
extensive mformation. His last work but om, on the brigiifind various 
affinities of European langu^es, has extendi ' his fame even to America. 
Ais memoir on the Russiafr langua^^ is ranked by Russians, eVeii bn the 
score ef diction, as a classical work.— /eijpcf^er Liter^ur Zeitung, 


$ l\— MitiTARY AifD Natal* Economy. 

Swedish Fund* have been imignea'Iif fhp ^w'dieh goveumeo^ 
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. ^ .1*®^** Swedish araiv the custoia of gymmuriie «Mtiae» 
artdlery hasibeen mereased bj; the funds formerly the 

nfimt 01 the king, which has been* dissolved. ^ ‘ ' 

At Stockholm, kitchens iiave been established for the troofMkh iogul«|«»m 
which has been attended with adVantageons coniequenees to healfk^ 
comfoii, order, and discipline of the soldiei^. The manu&otUGr of arma. of 
Cori QuBtqfhks been increased, and the construction 'of the wtressee of 
Hr — pd Carlkrona proceed,— Aayos^ 0 / Me King tc ike ZhX,— 

1 \ « o ' ^ ^ 

i Artillery. ^In Sweden Uiere it no ftmtUrtillery Ibr ftrid^wrylci^ 
but only two batteries ^ horse artUlm : the i«it is formed, hsdf of horse 
artillery, half of Aying artiUery. For trCrarvioe of a rix^|punder thenuare six 
cannoneers seated on the chest, and three otliert mOunffl on hors^^. The 
subaltern commanding the piece stands near th^toft oUh h hrst horses of the 
train ; on the right of which there is anothim||ftpri|||||w has the ohargi 
of the horse of the subaltern, and whose hPPl|ptllRame time a !iesefi|| 
horse. Thus the piece, when motion, has the width of ^ horses abreai^ 
The cannoneers are furnished with sabies,esvhioh,do nrewent theh inconi^ 
moding the men in the service of the piece, are fixed to the homes and to the 
front of the chest, sA as to be readily seised in case of need. £aeli batleiy 
of six pieces, iqcludini^ officers and tntifipeters, presents a front of 28 or 
pemous, and resembles a small oquaclron of cavalry, capable, by its aita aKf* 
ment and slight depth, of executi^ every* manosvwre wifii the gfidMP 
rapidity ; it can stop suddenly to give the horses time to breathe.— Jftw. * 
MiUheilungm. , * » 


* 0 • 

ji 12. — ^XOGRAPHY, flTATlSTtCS, A;ND ^OLITICAI. ECWNOMV, • 

Gold Me daljifi^ ^ench Geographical Society preeenied to CH^ity 
Fran/r///}.— TMRginical SfM^iety of Pails have presented llieir annq|^ 
gold medal, ofnhMilue of one thousand francs, to Captam Fcunkliii, as a 
ttstimony of their sense of the importance lus second expedition to the 
iffiores of the Polar 8ea. The letter announcing this honour is expresstni in 
terms calculated to be highly gratifyimato Capfhin Franklin»as may be ga^ 
Ihered from the following extract : — ‘ Lesdemieres anncesont t t^fdconddken 
decouvertes d une haute importance ; mais parmi toutes les conqueles faites ft 
la science par les vqv\igeurs de toutes les nations, et achev^4!s penmint le cfrura 
de I'ann^-e 1 827, la Society a distingue sur tout voire seoonde expedition ven la 
Mer Polaire. Ce voyage est connu de toule TEurope ; son mftrite et ses rd- 
sultats sont justement appi'(:cics et honors de I'approbation gyrate, depuh 
la publication savante qiii les a fait connaitre/ The letter also makes 
known to Captain Franklin that he is inscribed on the list of foreign corre- 
spondents of 1 1 le Society. Among tlie indiv iduals signiog the letter, as officers 
of Ihe^ociety, are the Baron Cuvier, president ; MM. Jomard, president ol 
the central committee ; aftd Simeon vice-president. ^ . 

Number qf Jews in different VoSntriee, — ^The number of Jews scattftfec 
throughout the world, amounted, in 1826 to about 3,865,800 individuals, ex 
elusive of 15,000 Samaritans, and 500 Ishmaelit^s, making a total & 
3,181, 3 1Tt r "** ¥ he following is a calculation of their dispersion and of theii 
numbers in the v^ious states:—' 

EuROPhr-v-ln Russia and^Poland 8r^,B09 ; Austria 453,524 ; Etiropeal 
Turkey 321,000: States of the German Confederation 138,000; J^ussii 
134,000; Netherlands ^0, 000 ; France 60,000 ; Italy 36,000; Great Bri 
fain 12,qiiP ,* Cracow 7300 ; Jonian Isles 7000 ; DenmaiA 6000 ; Switzerlam 
]970w ’^eden ftSO. Tota^^moffier of Jews in Europ, 1)04^,453, or 1 
proportibn of 1 m' of *ute population calculated at 122 mflUons. « 
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'>AsiA.-^A«f«Uc Tnritty 3«0p00 ; Arabics 206.^00 ; H]ii0iM|tiilf 100,000 ; 
CWna 6^S00*i Tatkifitiifi 40,000 ; Provinee Ii«bO0|OeO ; Riisiiia in Asia 
3000. Total 738,000. 

AFRiCA.-^Moroeoo^aiad Fes 000,000 : Tnn» 130,000; Algiers 30,000; 
QabOs o^^Iabesch 20,0(w; Tripoli 12,080 ; Egypt 12,000. Total 504,000. 

AHvaiGA~Nortk A5ser!ca> jOOO ; Netherlandish Coknaks 500; <Deitte-i 
ttarm and Easeqnibo 200. To^al 5700. New HoUaiid 
&jphemeri9, . « . ^ 

r * * /, ^ i / 

Vommemt biimm (h*^^Britdin and /^•&nc9. — In a sMim wars emniecr 
* Questionii Commerciales,'' M. Hodel^vea the lollowing Agteinent of tlie 
interclwnge of commodities betweeinitn country and France. Importations 
from G]reat Britain to Frdhce in 1828, 22,852,085 francs ; in 1824, 28,499,988« 
Exportation from F rogee -tiL. England in 1:823; 43,457,075 fema. In 1824, 
53,900,573 fraOcs. 

J¥mck Cotiofk Trade in tmppy of cotton in France on the 

iit Jannaiy, 1829, warabout f 3,000 bales ; of which 27.000 haks at Havre, 
28,800 at Marseilles. 5200 in the other p^s. Of this quantity 27,551 bales 
was cotton of the United States of America ; 3045 Brazilian ; 18.500 Egyp- 
tian ; 6904 from other countries. ^On the 1st January^ 1828, tlie supply 
amonntedfo 84,700 t^aks of tlie various groirths; on the 1st January, 1827, 
^tbOO bales ; and oft the 1st January, 1 820, 35V000. The actual consnmption 
" in France, in 1820, was 4000 bales, or 72,000,000 of pounds, besklea aljout 
2000 bales-of manufacluretl articles exported. In 1822, the actual oon- 
siuaption was 21,000 bales. In 1828, thecsotton consumed ^s estimated at 
230*000 l>ales,"or 60,900,000 potinclt. Tlie Exportations of manufactured 
arlickc, lietween 2000 and 3000 bales. The re<transportk transit of the raw 
^material from France diminished greatly in 1828. Jnfik 

Compared Produce of the Indirect Taxee in France mnftfs and 1828. — 
Trtve following is a result of a table of the comparative produce of the indiriyct 
fax^, during the first nine pionths of the years 1825 and 1828, made use 61 
in farming theOudget of last year. 


Eejheter duty^ stamps, ^c': . • ^ 

Customs, navigation, ftc. • . 

Balt made on the coast .... 

Bah made in the interior • 

Wine and otlier beverages 
Puldic carriages and navigation 
Produce of sw of tobacco 

Produce of sale of powder . • . . ^ 

Produce of tax on letters and per centage pit re-\ ooo 

^mittance of money . . . i •» .J * * 

Passage money, mails and packet^ . . - 1,253,000 

. . 12,697,000 

Total augmentation . . 22,194,000 francs. 


1825. 

francs 

128,759,000 

70,828,000 

36.973.000 

4.790.000 

74.601.000 

19.669.000 

49.758.000 

2.877.000 


1828. 
frtUKi 
13r>, 540,000 
HS, 377,000 

30.808.000 

4.447.000 
78.I62.UU0 

19.671.000 

50.284.000 
. 2,iM9,000 

21,178,00(^ 

1.614.000 

10.641.000 


» Trade in Coffee <U AnivMfrpi— la X§e9, Antwerp receP^ed 362k$73- bales, 
and jlOOS rundlets \nd hogsheads of co^e; the sales amounted to 341,120 
bales, and 3330 hogsheads and rundi^fs. The supi>ly at the banning of 
the present year waa.l45«000 bales, and 300 bogheads ; on the 3^t of De^ 
oetuber, 1827^ the town possessed 140t00<rbiies^ani 500 lu^heaa&.— *1^* 
nal du Chnuntrett ' t*^ ' 



Xius, JUUKNAL^J FACT1« tl5 

Namsatiotiand Commerce qfth« Xethtrl^.-IU foUowinc stalementi* 

*^ 3 ', iges 

The port of Antwerp fig I fjoo 928 / 95i 

Aniste|^m' 1729 l%06 ^1887 iW ^ 2U2 

Ihe^ense and Gorte 1373 • I39S 1.58/ i;31 208 A 

Oslend 400 430' 482 501 57ir. 

The bales of Coffee imp^ed uf last four jsparv were as follows :— ^ 

^ ^ ^ 1825. 1826. ^ 1827. ' 1828. 

In Antwerp 2?0,00e V4L990 . .'iN.OOO 3C7.000 


In Antwerp 
Amsterdam 
Rotterdam 


102.000 


1836. 

150^)00 

34,000 


1827. 
3?9.000 
• 1 13>)0 
98,010 


1 828. 
36 7. 000 
l « t.>,000 

113.000 


• ^ %• * 

Popuhthn of Stt^i.-^AccG^in^ tp official docutnenls, the popukTi^ of^ 
Sweden increased 1 19,624 in the interval bet^ieeti 18y> ana 1820, or 3S,925'« 
a year. At the cifd of 1820, ‘the total amounted to 2.548,690. From 
1820 to 182.}. the total* increase was 186.562, or about 37,312 a year. It 
amounted at.th^^ cud of 1825 to a total #f 2,771,252 souls. The increa.se of 
4.3,8.>0 souls in 1825, was, until then, without example. For the end of 1828, 
the population is to he estimatcil at 2.860, OOy *, sd that the population fMi 
mises. in a short time, io equal the amount at whioh it was reckoned befol^ 
the cession of Finland.— /i>po.sr and Hull Univ, • ^ 


Improved Adminutrat ion ofAffairxinSuiede^, — The * Ruiletin I'nivevseV 
of Fehruar)', in art abstract of ah expose, submitted by the kinjc of Swe^n to 
the Diet, p‘u))lis|^ som^ interesting particulars of the important improve-^ 
nuMits and modiWations v\hich ai| inaceurse*of adojition in tire ^ 0 M*runu^jl 
of that eoiiiifry. Commercial treaties on the system of rec’nwoeity have 
lieon concluded wilh^reat Britain. Denmark. Prussia, the Porte, the UiiitAl 
s of Anierica, the Netherlands, and the State of the (Church. Uelif^on 
and education are en^niratjeil. A civil find criminal code are m preparat^n ; 
and airanfi:ements are making for an improved orj^ani/.ation of th^i hospifals. 
New liou.se.s of correction have been construct tal- the formating ©f a corp® 
of ])U)neers, to consist Hf 390 con^ct.s. has l>een (frdered by the kinji^t * 
view to their reclamation, throuf^h the effect of a suitable employment, milU 
lary discipline, and a system of correction. Agriculture it promoted by the di- 
vision of lands, by facilities afforded to alienation and colonitutiun. Li- 
censes have been granted for new furnaces for the manufacturing of iron, to 
the amount of 12,890 .skeiipiirids of bar iron, and 4000 of raw iron, (400 lbs. 
the sktj^ipuiKl,) the former produce did not exceed .1000 .skqipunds. 

Budget of S^weden.^Yrlm the years 1816 to 1823 mchisive, tliere wa.s a 
surplus revenue of .501,039 rix cfclla^ (11 .5,238/.) tdwards paying off the 
debt; from 1823 to 1827 inclusive, tlie revenue is estimated at 4,000,ffba 
rix dollars, (920,i)00/.,) and the net surplus to ^pre than 2,000,000. 
The stutttoijiait of tl]p produce of the eu.stoms after the reduction of the duti^ 
shows the following *progre.s>i»e increase; 1823, 1 10,679 rix dollars ; 1824, 
147, /84 ri^. dollars^' Jb2.}, 511,906 rix dollars ; 1826, 420,130 rix dollars ; 
1827, about !>39,000. . ^ • 


• • • • • 

Savings' Banks in Sweden , — ^Tlie savings* banks in Sweden have gone on 
increasing jbince their first dgtablishment. Tiiey now anftuill to seventeen, 
with a D’lai capital nearly 300,900 rix dollafs, (l38,0tfj)/.)l \ • 
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